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This sales policy, now so cele- 
brated, was established for a dual 
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| Am Sticking with Livestock 


HOWARD E. BABCOCK 
Ithaca, New York 


Dean Hagan, Dr. Simms, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I accepted this engagement 
with a peculiar sense of responsibility and 
opportunity. I live on the fringe of the great 
company of scholars which is Cornell Uni- 
versity. When I first came to that com- 
munity, one of the first men I met was 
Dr. V. A. Moore. He took a fatherly inter- 
est in me. Through him, I came to have 
great respect for the integrity of the vet- 
erinary profession. Later, through Dr. 
Moore, and through reading, I came to ad- 
mire the work of Dr. Mohler. I am glad 
he is here tonight so that I can pay a 
tribute to him. He does not know me, but 
we all know what he has done for Ameri- 
ca’s livestock industry and honor him for it. 

When Dean Hagan suggested I come 
here, I accepted the invitation with a sense 
of responsibility, as I have said, and be- 
cause of that I have written out my speech. 
It will take me two minutes to read it, and 
after that I expect to spend twenty minutes 
telling you what I read. 

The science of human nutrition now 
emerging on its own will have a great im- 
pact on veterinary medicine. The contents 
of the modern household refrigerator are 
the best measures of a nation’s nutritional 
standard. You can try that out when you 
get home. Look in your refrigerator and 
see how well the family is eating. The live- 
stock population of this country is the best 
and only practical regulator of the quality 

Presented at the banquet session of the 
eighty-third annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Boston, August 
18-22, 1946. Mr. Babcock is chairman of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University and a 


farmer and livestock producer of many years 
standing, 


of ‘its diet. I want to repeat this. The 
livestock population of this country is the 
best and only practical regulator of the 
quality of its diet. The United States does 
not possess sufficient arable land, farm ma- 
chinery, or farm workers to produce the 
forage and cereals needed to provide an 
optimum diet for 140 million people. 

This reminds me of the old maid who was 
in her upstairs bedroom and heard some- 
one trying to get into the place. Rushing 
to the telephone, she called the fire depart- 
ment, and said, “There’s a man trying to 
get into my room.” 

The fire chief replied, “Madam, you have 
the wrong place. You want to call the 
police.” 

“Oh, no I don’t either,” said the old maid, 
“his ladder is too short.” 

The human stomach is a great common 
denominator in the life of any country. I 
have yet to find an individual who is worth 
anything who didn’t have one. 

What shall go into it can be a common 
objective of labor, industry, agriculture, 
and the professions. Among the profes- 
sions, doctors of veterinary medicine are in 
the key position. I say this despite the 
fact that I have a doctor in my own house- 
hold. I am tempted to tell a story on the 
doctor, but I’m afraid it is an old one. One 
of our own farmers called him one night 
in the middle of the night and wanted him 
to come over. He said, “How much will 
it be?” 

The doctor said, “Two dollars.” 

And the farmer said, “Hell, I can get a 
Cornell veterinarian for five.” 

This country badly needs some construc- 
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tive program. Upgrading its diet is offered 
as one such program. 

For the rest of my speech, the explana- 
tory part, I want to use props, but first I 
want to get rid of the stigma of being a dirt 
farmer which the Dean fastened on me. 
The only honest fellow I ever heard of who 
claimed to be a dean—I mean, a dirt farmer 
—was a southern gentleman down in Rich- 
mond. He was attending a meeting at 
which a number of politicians had been tell- 
ing about being born on a farm, being dirt 
farmers, and so on. He arose and said, 
“Gentlemen, I’m a dirt farmer, too, but, by 
God, I have always kept a nigger between 
me and the dirt!” 

With apologies to Joseph and Henry Wal- 
lace, I want to present my ever-normal re- 


Mr. Babcock (left) and Chester C. Davis, former War 
Food Administrator, shown with the ever-normal 
refrigerator. 
frigerator. (A dummy refrigerator was 
introduced at this point.) I use this re- 
frigerator as a symbol of what I am going 
to talk about for two reasons. I do not 
believe any country can have a good diet 
unless the agricultural and the industrial 
arts of the country develop simultaneously. 
You cannot have a good diet in any country 
in the world unless you have low-tempera- 
ture food storage. So, when I sought some 


symbol which would express the joint ac. 
complishments of American farmers and in- 
dustry, I chose the household refrigerator. 
I am going to open it now and show you 
some of the things which are in it. 

You remember my first point was that 
the science of human nutrition is going to 
have great impact on the veterinary medi- 
cal profession. It is going to have great 
impact on our economy and on the health 
and energy of our people. Twenty-five 
years ago when I became interested in ani- 
mal nutrition, I was able to go to colleges 
and experiment stations and get specifica- 
tions for optimum feeding of chickens, cows, 
and hogs, but there was very little known 
about feeding human beings. Then for ten 
or fifteen years, about all we had in the 
way of leadership in human nutrition came 
out of colleges of home economics and out 
of the women’s pages in magazines, and 
whatever truth or leadership there was in 
it was pretty well clouded and covered up 
in calories, vitamins, proteins, and carbo- 
hydrates, and so many details that we 
could not get the idea of what they were 
talking about. 

Of late, there have sprung up all over 
the country top-flight scientists in human 
nutrition. I went to some a few years 
ago and said I would like to get the same 
sort of specifications for feeding human 
beings which I got from Dr. Maynard and 
Professor Savage twenty-five years ago for 
animals. One of the prefessors lifted a 
great load off my shoulders. “That’s sim- 
ple,” he said. “Except for sugar, the food 
that people like best is the best for them.” 

I will tell you now how I then proceeded 
to find out what people liked best. I began 
to take guests to dinner and tell them to 
order just what they wanted. You can 
test this yourself. Ninety-nine of a hun- 
dred people of this or any other country, 
if they have any hope of getting the order 
filled, will order a meal out of a refrigerator. 
They will order the animal products—milk, 
meat, and eggs, and the fresh fruits and 
vegetables or their preserved equivalent, 
and work cereals in as a sort of carrier. 
All the people in the world want to eat 
such meals. Most of them cannot do So. 
So I say that the optimum human diet, very 
fortunately, is the meal we like best, if you 
will make the one possible exception of 
sugar. We like best meals which are based 
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on animal products and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The first time I said that, one 
of the officials of General Foods said, “How 
about Swansdown flour?” I told him I 
never saw anybody who cared a thing for 
it until it was mixed with an egg, and 
then it became angel food. 

| talked with vegetable growers, and they 
said I was not fair to the potato. I said 


Ith | never saw anything move a potato like 
five meat gravy or butter. You come right 
ni- down through your menus, your own food 


desires, and you will not find any food that 
you like best which is not touched up for 
palatability with animal products such as 
milks, eggs, cheese, and butter. 

Here is what I see in my refrigerator. 
I see one of the basic considerations of the 
American economy. I see chickens, cows, 
steers, hogs, sheep, also fruits and vege- 
tables, but mainly I see livestock. 

As I have thought more and more about 
diet, I have realized this is the way people 
of the world live. In China, they eat di- 
rectly from the land—cereals, carbo- 
hydrates, beans for protein, fruits and 
vegetables in season. What forage they 
have they are likely to feed to work ani- 
mals. They may get a little ahead for hogs 
and chickens but they have no great hopes 
for an animal population in the country. 
They just cannot support it. 


an 
nd In this country, we work gas engines on 
or the land. We have a great surplus produc- 


tion of forage, and we produce more cereals 
than we want to eat directly or can eat 
directly. So a livestock population becomes 
a sort of cushion between us and the land. 
Through it we pass the forage which we 
cannot use anyway, except perhaps in the 


to shape of a little spinach and cereals, which 
in we do not really need or want to eat. The 
ne animals condense and upgrade this tonnage 


and produce the desirable animal foods 
which make our diet palatable and supply 
optimum nutrition. 


k, Left to ourselves with a free market in 
d a free economy, we always adjust that ani- 
t, mal population up and down to our food 


supply. When we have a short cerea] crop, 
we bid more for wheat than the hog owner 
can bid for it, until we have all the wheat 
we want for human consumption, and the 
hogs get the rest. When we move into 
& managed economy, however, prices are 
all balled up, and we may have the situa- 


tion, as we have had in recent months, 
where a hog legally can pay more for 
wheat than you and I can. We then get 
Truman bread because we run into the 
problem of using hog feed for bread instead 
of wheat. 

I am terribly depressed by the recent ac- 
tion of the Decontrol Board in reéstablish- 
ing price ceilings on meat. I think we 
have delayed indefinitely automatic stabili- 
zation of the quality of our food supply by 
letting the free market work on our animal 
population. It should expand when we have 
big crops and be killed off and eaten during 
periods of scarcity, war, and the like. I 
think it probably will be written down in 
history as one of the great economic crimes 
of all time, namely, when we started to 
manage our animal population by bureau- 
cratic decree. It just cannot be done. 

Actually, what you do in any country that 
has a livestock population is to bid against 
the hog all the time for what you want to 
eat in the way of cereal; then you let him 
have his, and after he is through with it, 
you eat him. This is our economy of food. 
It is the way we establish the quality of 
our diet. 

When I look in the refrigerator, then, I 
see more than the roast and the bottle of 
milk and the butter. I see animal popula- 
tions. I have had this refrigerator built 
according to standard specifications but 
when I came to put it in shape for you I 
told the artists, “The veterinarians are in 
that refrigerator somewhere,” because the 
veterinary profession and our animal popu- 
lation are interdependent. If we have a 
big anima] population, there is a lot of 
business for the veterinarians. When the 
animal population declines, the veterinari- 
ans have to get government jobs. 

I said to the artist, “I wish you would 
put some veterinarians in the refrigerator 
for me.” Then I had to go away, and he 
put them in according to his own ideas. 
I did not see them until I got back. I 
make that explanation because I want to 
show you now how others see you. This 
is the artist’s conception of the veterinary 
profession. There is only one thing that 
seems to ring true. I am sure some of the 
clinic boys that come to my farm year 
after year look at a cow just like that. 

We do not keep hogs, so I don’t know 
whether this is the way you nurse them 
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or not. But seriously—and here I pay you 
a sincere tribute—the dietary standard of 
this country is as high as it is today, and 
has the prospect of continuing to be among 
the highest in the world, largely because of 
the contribution of one profession, the pro- 
fession which is represented here. I am 
terribly proud of you because of the stand- 
ards you set, the integrity you have shown, 
and the progress in your science over the 
years I have been keeping livestock and 
you have been taking care of it for me. 

I don’t believe any woman or any other 
consumer looking into a household refrig- 
erator ever saw a veterinarian in it before, 
but I tell you that we will not have normal 
refrigerators, refrigerators full of foods out 
of which we like best to build our meals, 
unless your profession is continued strong 
and virile, and with high standards. As 
Dean Hagan knows, any time Cornell Vet- 
erinary College wants more money, I am 
ready to go to Albany to get it. 

You see, we have the food, we have the 
livestock, we have the veterinarians who 
keep the livestock healthy, but we have a 
jot more in this refrigerator. Here I am 
going to bring out a fact that will probably 
be new to you, one which to my mind is 
one of the most important economic facts in 
our whole world economy. Of course I 
don’t have to spell out to you that steak and 
milk and butter got into the refrigerator 
because small grain and hay and corn and 
forage was passed through animals. You 
know how it passes through better than I 
do. When it doesn’t pass through, I usually 
call one of you. 

Here is an economic fact, and if you do 
not remember anything else I say here, I 
hope you will carry this back to all the 
states you have been boasting of in song. 
This year we are producing the greatest 
crops of small grain and corn that we have 
grown in all history. We have very high 
production of hay and forage. Converted to 
corn equivalent, we may have between 7 
and 8 billion bushels of grain. That is con- 
verting the forage and other grains into 
corn equivalent. 

My Cornel! economists tell me, however, 
that if every one of 140 million people— 
men, women, and children—were to eat the 
amount of animal products such as milk, 
meat, etc., in their meals that they ought 
to eat for optimum nutrition, it would re- 
quire a production of the equivalent- of 


around 12 billion bushels of corn in this 
country. 

In other words, in one of our great cro) 
years, we are perhaps 40 to 50 per cen 
short of the production of forage and graip 
for livestock we would need to produce if 
all our people were as well fed as most of 
the chickens in New York State. 

How can we as a country look forwari 
to acreage control, plowing under crops, 
quotas, an ever-normal granary with grain 
taken out of circulation, in face of such 
devastating problems as the one I have just 
stated? I am not the least bit afraid of 
this statement. I can prove it. In fact, it 
won’t be challenged by people who’ know 
the production of the country well. I am 
going to repeat it. 

This country cannot produce enough 
grass, and hay, and small grain and corn 
to support enough cows and hogs and steers 
and sheep and hens to fill the refrigerators 
of all the families of the United States as 
well as they should be filled. 

I hope you won’t forget this because you 
men and women are public citizens and, 
within a few months, we are going to be 
hearing a cry of surpluses. If we are not 
careful we are going again into a tailspin 
of noneconomic legislation which will re- 
sult in lowering the standards of living and 
the nutrition of the American people. 
There is, however, a good deal more in a 
refrigerator than the food you see and 
the animals_and the veterinarians and the 
small grain and corn and grass. 

There is in the American refrigerator 
nearly half of all the industry and all the 
jobs in America. Food handling and pro- 
duction at the present level of the Ameri- 
can dollar accounts for better than 40 per 
cent of all gainfully employed people; that 
is for farmers, veterinarians, people who 
manufacture refrigerators, compressors, in- 
sulation, food processors and handlers, and 
the like. 

Now allow me one simple illustration. 
The simplest diet in the world is beans and 
rice, or beans and wheat. If you want to 
improve that a little you germinate the 
beans. There is no industry in a plate of 
boiled beans. There is no industry in a 


bowl of boiled wheat. But you feed oats 
to a cow and milk a cow, separate the milk, 
make ice cream, store it, and transport it, 
and you have released from those oats an 
ever-increasing chain of industrial activity. 
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Nearly half of the entire industrial ac- 
tivity of this country is directly tied to 
what is in the refrigerator, to the quality 
of our diet. I am making this point as 
strongly as I can, because whenever I make 
this speech some economist who has 
thought the thing half through says, “That 
is all fine. The American people would 
like a diet like that, but how can they pay 
for it?” 

I'll tell you this: We cannot pay for good 
meals if the grade of our whole diet is go- 
ing down toward bread and beans. As the 
diet is upgraded in any country, its cost is 
partially self-liquidating in the industry 
and jobs it creates. 

Furthermore, the science of nutrition is 
emerging. We have at Cornell a School 
of Nutrition. This fall, human nutrition 
will be taught in every school in the great 
New York State school system. That hits 
one-tenth of the kids in the United States. 
It won’t take very hard this year, but a 
few years from now those kids are going 
to be looking at their meals critically. They 
will be taught that the kind of meals they 
ought to eat are based on animal products, 
supplemented by fresh fruits and vegetables 
or their processed equivalent. We are put- 
ting in a big food-processing laboratory at 
Geneva. Education in human nutrition is 
just starting. In five or ten years, it is 
going to change the budget formula in the 
American home, and we are going to see 
more money go into that budget for food, 
because the kids themselves will be demand- 
ing it. This, to my mind, is one of the most 
significant economic facts in America. It is 
significant because it hits agriculture, it 
hits industry, it hits your profession. Let 
me repeat this. The grade of the diet ina 
country correlates directly with industrial 
activity and jobs. 

Another simple illustration: How much 
oil and rubber do we use taking wheat off 
a farm once a year, an annual crop? Com- 
pare it with the oil and rubber we use 
when we take milk from a farm every day 
to market? These illustrations can go on 
and on. 

This is not all there is in the refrigera- 
tor. You’re going to be seeing things 
when you get back home and look into 
your own refrigerator. In a refrigerator is 
health and energy and human satisfaction. 
You know that; I don’t have to prove it 


to you. You go home to a bare refrigerator 
and a shelf of ready cooked cereals and a 
bit of cold potato—how much health and 
energy and human satisfaction is there for 
you? Not a whole lot. 

I have been active in farm organizations 
for thirty years. I have been a farmer all 
that time. The Dean was trying to cover 
up his own age a while ago. He spoke 
about my being in G.L.F. ten years. Oh, 
Lord, I was there twenty-five years. I 
have been a Cornell trustee for seventeen. 
For years I have been in the game of pro- 
ducing and handling food. 

Years ago I decided that, before I died, if 
I had the time, I was going to orient my- 
self. I did not expect to find out where 
I was going, but I did want to see where 
I had been. This is my rather judicial con- 
clusion on my activity and Hagan’s activity 
and Dr. Mohler’s activity, and Dr. Simm’s, 
and the rest of you ladies and gentlemen: 
We have been raising food, processing food, 
marketing, doctoring animals, fertilizing 
the soil, with just one overall objective: 
to feed the American people so they may 
have a maximum of health, energy, and so- 
cial and human satisfaction. 

This is the way we all point up. It is 
the way your profession points up. It is the 
way my farm points up. It is the way the 
land-grant colleges of agriculture and home 
economics points up. It is the way the re- 
frigerator industry points up. It is the 
way the cereal industry points up and the 
cattle industry. We have not done too 
good a job. I have been for twenty-five 
or thirty years in animal and poultry nu- 
trition, and there we have done a much 
better job than we have in human nutri- 
tion. You can go to any schoolhouse, let 
the kids out on the lawn, and find a much 
higher percentage of nutritional diseases 
among them than you will find in the next 
hen house down the road. That is a sad 
fact, but it is true. 

So let’s orient ourselves. Let’s aim 
harder at a worth-while objective. There 
are two good reasons why we must do this 
in America today. I intended to bring a 
quotation from President Roosevelt in to- 
day’s Collier’s, a quotation by Madam Per- 
kins who has him written up in that maga- 
zine, (Elliott has written him up in Look. 
There is a grand harvest for the people 
who knew Roosevelt for a while.) In this © 
article, Roosevelt was quoted as saying that, 
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until you got food into the Near East, it 
would be a powder keg, and I agree with 
that statement. You cannot build a 
democracy on hungry people. You cannot 
build institutions like schools and churches, 
nor have freedom of religion. You cannot 
build universities, and the kind of life that 
enables you to be here tonight, with people 
who are suffering from malnutrition. 

The world is skirting that situation to- 
day. We have skirted it here. I can see 
us, in the face of the fact that we haven’t 
anywhere near the optimum nutrition in 
this country, starting surplus control pro- 
grams with the destruction of food in six 
months. I mean it. We will not have the 
democracy we want, the republican form 
of government we like, if we have hungry 
and dissatisfied people. 

Again there are rumblings of war. We 
have won two wars now because, among 
other things, we could out-eat the rest of, 
the world. There is no war reserve equal 
to a large livestock population, because, 
come war, what do we do? We kill off 
some of the hogs and we eat the hogs. We 
reduce our animal population and eat it, 
then eat the animal food direct. There is 


no soil conservation (and I do not have to 
spell that out) equal to a large livestock 
population in a country. 

Because it is right down your alley, | 
offer you the preservation of our livestock 
population and the upgrading of the Ameri- 
can diet as one of the orienting, objective 
challenges of your profession. 


Icterogenic Yellow Fever Vaccine 


The attacks of jaundice following the 
use of yellow fever vaccine in military 
camps in 1942 was never definitely fas- 
tened upon the vaccine itself, except as a 
predisposing factor of an unknown spe- 
cific infection clinically similar to catarrhal 
jaundice and epidemic hepatitis. Because 
of the high incidence of jaundice following 
the vaccinations, certain batches of yellow 
fever vaccine were held responsible. Sub- 
sequent studies (Am. J. Trop. Med., Jan., 
1946) have revealed the occurrence of the 
specific disease among unvaccinated pop- 
ulations without, however, exempting the 
vaccinal reaction as a predisposing agency. 


Dairy Cow Population Decreasing 


UNITED STATES AVERAGE 
107 PERCERT 


MILK COWS ON FARMS, JUNE 1946 AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF JUNE 1940 


108 and over 
100-107 
99 end uncer 


—Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 


The over-all decrease of dairy cows in 1946 compared with 1940 was 4 per cent; and was 6 per cent 
celow the record high during the war. 


THE SURGEON GENERAL of the Army, Ma- 
jor General Norman T. Kirk, has asked 
me to extend you his greetings and his 
wishes for a most successful meeting and 
to tell you that he is deeply appreciative 
of the contributions made by the veteri- 
nary profession to the war effort. Speak- 
ing for myself, I consider it a privilege 
and an honor to be given a place on the 
convention program. 

Before talking about the Army Veteri- 
nary Service, I would like to speak of the 
profession in general for a moment. There 
is no denying the fact that the veterinarian 
of today is a far better trained individual 
than the one of fifty to sixty years ago 
and that the profession has made remark- 
able advances. Not many years ago, most 
people thought of veterinary medicine as 


Presented before the eighty-third annual 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Boston, Aug. 18-22, 1946. 

Chief, Veterinary Division, Office of The 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


The Army Veterinary Service 


COLONEL JAMES A. McCALLAM, V.C. 
Washington, D. C. 


being confined to the treatment of live- 
stock. Did the profession remain there? 
We did not. We were slowly but surely 
advancing. Along came organized meat in- 
spection; we began thinking and practic- 
ing in terms of organized preventive medi- 
cine and control of diseases; we moved 
farther into the fields of bacteriology, 
pathology, and research; small animal 
practice assumed added importance; and, 
as times and conditions changed, the im- 
portance and position of the veterinarian 
in the field of public health were recog- 
nized more and more, particularly in milk 
inspection and food sanitation. 

Had the veterinarian as an individual 
and the profession been satisfied only to 
prescribe for and treat animals, would we 
be meeting here today as an outstanding, 


A section of the Veterinary Corps display which was part of the Medical Departmen? exhibit at 
the American Medical Association convention in July. Similar exhibits were displayed at the eighty- 


third annual meeting of the AVMA in Boston. 


recognized, scientific organization? I think 
not! Much of our progress can be at- 
tributed to notable achievements by indi- 
viduals who dared venture and pioneer in 
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properly related fields which for many 
years had not been considered appropri- 
ate for members of our profession. As 
veterinarians, we owe a debt of gratitude, 
I think, to those pioneers in the profession 
who had the vision to recognize opportu- 
nities for veterinarians in related fields. 

As a profession, we are not large and, 
as an organized group, the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association is relatively 
small. It is, therefore, highly important 
that we continue our advance as a unit. 
The retarding of any recognized phase of 
veterinary medicine by any veterinarian 
or small group, whether members or non- 
members, is neither good for the profes- 
sion nor for this association. 

The title of my paper, “The Army Vet- 
erinary Service” was chosen because it is 
inclusive of all activities with which the 
Veterinary Corps is charged. As veteri- 
narians and as members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, I know 
that you have more than passing interest 
in the veterinary service of the Army. 

On June 3, 1916, the Veterinary Corps 
was created as an integral part of the 
United States Army. This was the cul- 
mination of a long-extended effort by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
to get recognition and a commissioned 
status for Army veterinarians. During 
the thirty years since the birth of the 
Corps, much progress has been made in 
further improving the status of the veteri- 
nary service. 

In World War I, with an army of approx- 
imately three million men and about 475,- 
000 animals, about 90 per cent of the 2,234 
veterinarians in the service were engaged 
in work with mounted units and about 10 
per cent in food inspection. 

In World War II, with approximately 
eight million people in the Army and ap- 
proximately 50,000 animals, it was a nat- 
ural consequence that 85 to 90 per cent of 
the approximately 2,200 veterinary officers 
would be engaged directly and indirectly 
in the inspection of food, and about 10 to 
15 per cent would be concerned directly and 
indirectly with the activity of veterinary 
medicine known in the Army as animal 
service. 

The Veterinary Corps between World 
War I and World War II had gradually 
taken on added importance in the planning 
of the War Department. Its personnel re- 


ceived training which increased their value 
not only as veterinarians, but as adminis- 
trative and commanding officers. Why was 
this? Let us hark back to the years prior 
to 1916. Many of you recall the lot of the 
Army veterinarian then was a sad one. He 
was neither an officer nor an enlisted man. 
He had no authority whatsoever; no voice 
or word in organizing, planning, or direc- 
ting, the latter even to the extent, on occa- 
sions, applied to the prescribing and treat- 
ment of animals and the control of diseases. 
He was an individual treating animals or, 
as a number were, engaged in the inspec- 
tion of meat and meat products and under 
the immediate direction and supervision of 
the lay procuring agency. Some of you here 
today remember the trying days and ob- 
stacles encountered in some places during 
the early days of World War I. 

Following World War I, and with the 
enactment of the National Defense Act of 
1920, the Corps became organized on a 
sound basis. A series of Army Regulations 
was promulgated which set forth the duties, 
functions, and responsibilities of the Vet- 
erinary Service and its relationship in the 
Medical Department and to the Army as a 
whole. Tables of organization were au- 
thorized for veterinary units and plans and 
directives formulated for the utilization of 
these units. The Army Veterinary School 
was enlarged and a postgraduate course 
of instruction established for veterinary of- 
ficers, then later a school of instruction for 
enlisted technicians. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units were authorized and 
established in a number of the colleges of 
veterinary medicine. The veterinary serv- 
ice in the Army became a small, but none- 
theless important, cog in the plan of our na- 
tional defense. Did this just happen? Like 
Topsy, did the Veterinary Service in the 
Army just grow? No, gentlemen, it was 
because the Army realized that an organ- 
ized and trained veterinary service was es- 
sential. Some years after the first World 
War, when the Army began to abandon 
animal transport in favor of motorization 
and mechanization, many observers felt 
that the Veterinary Corps would gradually 
be relegated to a place of minor significance 
in the military organization. Obviously, 
these observers were thinking only in terms 
of the veterinarians’ duties with animals; 
they did not consider the growing need for 
Army food inspection or anticipate the tre- 
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mendous demands that would be made on 
the veterinary service in meeting that need. 
In fact, by the time motorization and 
mechanization came into large-scale use, 
the veterinary service already had found 
it necessary to detail the greater number 
of its personnel to meat and dairy inspection 
work, either full time or part time. 
Throughout the remainder of the peace- 
time period—particularly when interna- 
tional trends pointed to a global war re- 
quiring an enormous army, with a conse- 
quent enormous amount of food to sustain 
it—the importance and scope of veterinary 
food inspection continued to increase. By 
the time World War II broke out, food in- 
spection constituted the major work of the 
veterinary service. 

Not only the Army, but the veterinary 
profession as a whole, has expanded its 
activities in the field of food inspection. 
As a profession, I believe we would not 
admit perfection. However, I can say with- 
out reservation that no other profession 
or group of individuals begins to approach 
the veterinarians’ skill in inspecting foods 
of animal origin. The basic professional 
education of the present-day veterinarian 


VETERINARY 


permits him to adapt himself ‘tabs to 
this specialized field, as was shown during 
World War II. The veterinary profession 
can well be proud of the commendable serv- 
ice rendered along this line by Army vet- 
erinarians. Without their professional abil- 
ity, loyalty, and pride in the profession, 
the job could not have been done. These 
officers worked long and irregular hours 
in contractors’ plants to see that specifica- 
tion requirements as to quality and sani- 
tation were fulfilled in processing billions 
of pounds of subsistence for shipment over- 
seas and for the troops still in the States. 

This excellent work was accomplished 
principally by veterinarians called from 
civil life to active duty in the Veterinary 
Corps, Army of the United States. It proves 
the contention of many, and I reiterate, 
that the veterinarian is basically, profes- 
sionally qualified to perform this work and 
to expand in the field of public health, lo- 
cally and nationally. 

In this connection, a general officer on 
the Quartermaster General’s staff who was 
responsible for food procurement and dis- 
tribution stated publicly that the accom- 
plishments in this field would not have been 


Another section of the Veterinary Corps exhibit at San Francisco and Boston, showing Blitz, the 
popular Army dog, which has been detrained but is still 2 member of the K-9 Corps. 
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possible without Army veterinarians. I 
consider this a nice compliment for the 
Veterinary Corps. Moreover, it is evidence 
that the Veterinary Corps has proved its 
worth in this field of endeavor. 

The above-mentioned commendation is 
not the only recognition paid the veteri- 
narian for his work during World War II. 
Surgeons who have been in responsible 
positions in overseas theaters, as well as 
Quartermaster officers, have leaned heav- 
ily on veterinarians in matters pertaining 
to food inspection, food conservation, and 
food sanitation and they are especially ap- 
preciative of the work of the veterinary 
service. We are of the opinion that thou- 
sands of people, particularly those in the 
medical profession, are returning to civil 
life aware for the first time of the wide 
and important réle the veterinarian can 
and does play in their community life. It 
is significant to note that not until recently 
did the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice include veterinarians in its organiza- 
tion. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for some who 
were not interested in food inspection that 
more service with animal units was not 
available. It must be remembered that few 
officers coming into the Army from civil 
life actually did a job either for which they 
were trained in college or in which they 
were engaged prior to active duty. There 
were bankers serving in forward or rear 
areas as ordnance or quartermaster officers, 
many engineers had desk jobs in no way 
connected with their civil occupation and, 
even in the Medical Corps, many doctors 
were far removed from hospitals and the 
actual practice of their vocation. This is 
a problem in war for which no solution has 
yet been found. They were, however, as 
were veterinarians, called from practice 
and used in positions requiring a profes- 
sional background. They were contributing 
in the Army to the war effort. 

Another point to which I should like to 
call attention is the fact that, as a commis- 
sioned officer, one is expected to be able to 
perform routine duties apart from those 
directly connected with his military spe- 
cialty, such as sitting as a member of court- 
martial, member of boards, investigating 
officer, and inspecting officer. The veteri- 
nary officer received his share of these as- 
signments and, from all reports we have 
received, he performed the task in a capable 
and efficient manner. 


I believe the foregoing more or less gives 
you the general picture. Much has been 
omitted which could be included, such as the 
aid and assistance given some of our Allies 
by the Veterinary Corps in its official ca- 
pacity, in furtherance of the war effort, not 
only in food inspection but also in animal 
service; the accomplishments of the Army 
veterinary officers in civil affairs and in 
the Military Government group in occupied 
countries, especially in Europe, in’ Japan, 
and in part of Korea. Many veterinarians 
have thus come directly in contact with dis- 
eases not indigenous to America, especially 
not to North America, and they have ob- 
served and directed methods of prevention, 
control, and treatment. Such experience 
may some day be of inestimable value to the 
livestock industry of this country. 

Nor have I commented on the great 
amount of antemortem and postmortem in- 
spection done in the China-Burma-India 
Theater where there was no organized sys- 
tem of meat inspection at slaughter. Also, 
members of the Army Veterinary Corps 
performed antemortem and postmortem in- 
spection in this country in plants certified 
as “limited inspection” by the Department 
of Agriculture and under the technical su- 
pervision of the Meat Inspection Division 
of that department. 

The work of the Army Veterinary Labo- 
ratory, a part of the Army Veterinary 
School at the Army Medical Center in 
Washington, should not pass unnoticed. Its 
functions include, in addition to training 
officers in various laboratory specialties, 
clinical diagnostic procedures, the bacterio- 
logic and chemical examination of meat, 
meat-food, and dairy products, research ac- 
tivities, and the production of certain vet- 
erinary biological products. The Food Anal- 
ysis Section, for example, conducts the 
chemical and bacteriologic examination of 
foods of animal origin to determine if they 
comply with federal specification and tenta- 
tive specification requirements. Extensive 
work also was done on the standardization 
of methods for the bacteriologic examina- 
tion of dried egg powder. Veterinary labo- 
ratory work in food inspection is carried 
on in Army area laboratories and similar 
installations, and by the veterinary sections 
of overseas laboratories. 

Research and development projects have 
been under way, one being the improve- 
ment of a vaccine against equine encephalo- 
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myelitis suitable for administration to hu- 
man subjects. Purified vaccines for use 
avainst the three strains of encephalomye- 
litis virus known to occur in the Western 
Hemisphere have been prepared and are 
ready when needed. 

One of the major activities of the veteri- 
nary laboratory service during the first five 
months of 1946, was the production of 1,- 
950,335 ec. of Japanese B encephalitis vac- 
cine. This, I am informed by Colonel Ran- 
dall, who is director of the Army Veteri- 
nary School, is the first time that infected 
chicken embryo tissue vaccine has been em- 
ployed for the mass production of a Japa- 
nese B encephalitis vaccine. The project 
was carried out in collaboration with the 
Division of Virus and Rickettsial Diseases, 
Army Medical School, which conducted the 
necessary control tests. 

A veterinary research laboratory was es- 
tablished at the Remount Depot, Front 
Royal, Va., in 1939 by Brigadier General 
Kelser, then director of the Veterinary 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General. 
This was for the purpose of conducting re- 
search in equine diseases, specifically pe- 
riodic ophthalmia and influenza. This labo- 
ratory was under the immediate direction 
of Major Thomas C. Jones, V. C. Several 
manuscripts have been published on the 
work so far accomplished and others are to 
follow. This research is being continued 
and an additional project has been ini- 
tiated. 

I do not believe that anyone is under the 
illusion that the wartime veterinary service 
was administered with the touch of Midas, 
or that veterinary operations were con- 
ducted without some errors being made. 
Such was not and could not be the case, nor 
have I intended to convey any such idea. 
There are, no doubt, individuals who feel, 
and sincerely so, that they have a grievance, 
that if they had been in charge, things 
would have been operated differently. Per- 
haps some individuals do have what they 
honestly consider complaints. Do not think 
this state of mind is peculiar to the Vet- 
erinary Service; I am quite certain it ex- 
isted in every branch of the armed forces. 

It is probably natural for a person to be- 
come engrossed in his individual sphere of 
activity. One is apt to, and does at times, 
overlook the large overall picture. World 
War II was a global conflict. No one knew 
how long it would last. Those responsible 


for, and directing, the efforts of our coun- 
try did know that everything must be put 
into the winning of that war. Planning 
was of necessity on a long-range scale, in- 
cluding those plans for the utilization of 
personnel. 

It is essential in war to consider all 
eventualities that may occur and be pre- 
pared to meet them. This is an important 
consideration that individuals in lower 
echelons have a tendency to overlook. The 
high command had to, and did, consider the 
overall] picture. Decisions, had to be based 
on what would best serve the interest of 
the country and win the war as quickly as 
possible. Such decisions often brought rul- 
ings which certain technical services or 
branches considered inimical to the activi- 
ties of their group, or which small, subordi- 
nate groups of individuals considered in- 
correct. It is necessary to give and take in 
any business, in any profession, in any walk 
of life, and it is truly essential in modern 
war. Let each and all of us remember this: 
those in high command and in other key 
positions had the facts, knew what was 
needed, and acted accordingly. 

My colleagues, I am certain that with the 
passing of time and in the light of mature 
judgment you will agree that those respon- 
sible for direction of the Veterinary Service 
during the war had the interest of the pro- 
fession, the Corps, and the country at heart 
and, in spite of obstacles—there are bound 
to be some in any war—did what was best 
for all. 

It was necessary that physicians, dent- 
ists, and veterinarians come out of retire- 
ment and resume practice, and others had 
to postpone retirement. The entire field of 
civilian medicine responded magnificently. 
The American veterinary profession, as 
well as our allies to the north and south of 
the United States borders, met the chal- 
lenge imposed. We can well be proud of 
our record. The prevention and control of 
animal diseases was so well regulated that 
we did not have an epizoétic of any signifi- 
cant proportion among civilians or military 
animals. Those members of the profession 
not in the Army, whether in another fed- 
eral agency or in private practice, thus 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
war effort. Nor should we forget the offi- 
cials of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association and those of the state veteri- 
nary associations who rendered invaluable 
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aid to the government and in so doing like- 
wise continued their interest in and for the 
veterinary profession. As time goes on, I 
am certain we will realize more and more 
what a debt of gratitude the veterinary 
profession owes to the officials of this asso- 
ciation and to those of the state organiza- 
tions. 

As a member of the Veterinary Corps, 
United States Army, and as the present 
chief of the Veterinary Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, I want to take this 
opportunity to express my sincere and 
whole-hearted appreciation to those veteri- 
narians who left their practices and other 
fields of veterinary endeavor, and rendered 
such unselfish, loyal, and outstanding as- 
sistance and service. 

The services performed by, and the ac- 
complishments of, the Veterinary Corps in 
World War II were largely due to your ef- 
forts and your sacrifices. I salute you all! 


Search and Research— 
Medical and Veterinary 


Wallace Marshall, M. D., Mobile, Ala., 
emphasizes the need for research and the 
Satisfactory results obtained by coéperation 
between the physician and the veterinarian. 
In Medical Times (August, 1946), he says: 
“A big laboratory is not absolutely essen- 
tial in order to accomplish the average 
research problem. Much animal research 
can be completed satisfactorily with the 
aid of a colleague or two in veterinary 
medicine in the usual pet hospital. Instead 
of spending quite a sum to accomplish ani- 
mal research, these necessary facilities are 
readily available through temporary affili- 
ation with such colleagues. We do not take 
full advantage of this coéperation which 
most veterinarians would gladly give for 
such scientific research. Besides, many ex- 
cellent suggestions can be had from these 
colleagues, whose basic training is quite 
similar to that of doctors of medicine. 

“Your editor has been following the above 
plan for some time with his own work on 
tumor research, and he has had excellent 
codperation from his veterinarian col- 
leagues. These men are experts in handling 
animals of all types, and all the necessary 
facilities for such research are easily avail- 
able. 


“If you are planning to accomplish some © 


animal experimentation, and your wife ob- 


jects to having rats around the basement, 
follow our suggestion and obtain the assis- 
tance of a veterinarian colleague. We are 
sure that he will assist you well and will 
make is possible for you to obtain the solu- 
tion to your research problem. Don’t forget 
that the veterinarian is also a trained sci- 
entist. Talk and work with him; it will do 
you much good.” 

[We appreciate these words of commen- 
dation, and trust that the frank and earnest 
report of successful codperation of the re- 
search editor of Medical Times with his 
veterinarian may point the way to an ever 
increasing appreciation of the mutual bene- 
fit to be derived from such association. 
—Ed.] 


New Drugs in U.S.P. XIll 


The following is a list of new admissions 
to the United States Pharmacopeia that 
have special interest to veterinarians: 


Calamine Progesterone (Schering) 
Cholesterol Pentothal (Abbott) 
Corn oil Testosterone proprionate 
Cupric citrate Tetanus toxoid 
Peanut oil Tuberculin, P.P.D. 
Penicillin Zephiran (Winthrop) 

(8 products) Sulfamerazine 
Bentonite 


These are taken from a list of more than 
a hundred, 14 of which are proprietary 
preparations made by Abbott, Ciba, Lilly, 
Merck, Roche-Organon, Sandoz, Schering, 
Winthrop, or Wyeth. U.S.P. XIII will be 
available Apr. 1, 1947. The AVMA repre- 
sentative to the United States Pharmaco- 
peial Convention is H. E. Moskey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CAT WEEK 


APPRECIATION 


BETTER CARE 
National Cat Week, Nev. 3-9 


Historical Sketches and Memoirs 


ll. The General Practitioner 
(Continued from October JOURNAL) 


L. A. MERILLAT 
Chicago, Illinois 


2 

The successful general practitioner, as 
the psychoanalyst would explain, must rate 
high in ego, id, and superego, meaning rea- 
son, desire, and conscience. To live up to 
the traditions of his art, he must keep his 
superego working without surcease. Serv- 
ice is the id of his occupation. The old gag 

. that he is to food what the 
Good Service fireman is to shelter bears 
repeating and remains unchallenged. The 
wise old owl keeps his clientele from van- 
ishing through an abiding faith in good 
service—the best instrument there is to off- 
set the hard luck that pursues the most 
faithful doctor. On the long run, good 
luck is unreliable. None is ever blamed for 
losing a life he tried his best to save. 

Getting there on time and taking com- 
mand like the homicide squad at the scene 
of a murder is as essential as the deft hand 
and the knowing mind, the sensible dress, 
and the manly conduct. The sluggard hasn’t 
a ghost of a show in veterinary practice. 
In spite of accomplishments he’s always a 
flop. The towering figure of our vocation 
pulls up with screeching brakes and has 
all hands running for soap and water and 
buckets and towels while rolling up his 
sleeves and going into action. The other 
extreme is arriving late, bewildered, and 
stalling. For the nonemergency call, the 
rhythm and routine are the same in modi- 
fied tempo. Display of sureness and speed 
are not showmanship in any event. 

The largest practice I have ever known 
from personal observation was built on the 
fixed policy of answering the telephone day 
or night, every day of the year, and getting 
on the way to the waiting client without 
delay, come church or holiday or Uncle 
John’s funeral. While everyone is entitled 
to recreation, that-ought to be arranged 


without breaking the irrevocable rule. The. 


lone doctor, however, is admittedly less 
fortunate. Yet, if not too selfish to collab- 
orate with colleagues, he will seldom have 
to leave his practice entirely in the lurch. 


3 


I once heard a lone practitioner’s aide de 
camp, his good wife, explain that “The 
doctor went fishing with Judge Brown of 

.- the Circuit Court and he 
The Doctor's Wife tol me to suggest Dr. 
Passmore of Dundee to anyone who called.” 
That was a high order of discipline. 
The Doctor had put himself in good 
company and his indispensable spouse 
proved that he had provided thoughtfully 
for such an emergency. Furthermore, the 
spirit shown was wholesome for all con- 
cerned. 

In the business sense, the general prac- 
titioner’s wife is president, chairman of 
the board, general manager, and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, secretary, 
treasurer, accountant, and queen of the 
realm in any man’s practice. Any lower 
rating would be sacrilegious. 

Absence in order to attend an associa- 
tion meeting may be declared for what it 
is—a trip in the interest of the community. 
The custom of announcing one’s absence in 
the local press, encouraged by some asso- 
ciations, has virtue far above the level of 
a news item, elementary as it may seem. 
But, inasmuch as the practitioner usually 
takes his wife along (as he should), some 
step ought to be taken to provide informa- 
tion to the deserted community in the case 
of emergency. If the general practitioner 
does not help the associations in their pub- 
lic relations programs, his segment of the 
profession is the loser, and that part of the 
effort pertaining to him breaks down. 

There is more than just gallantry in- 
volved in praising the practitioner’s wife 
for the service she renders in her every 
day life. Her contacts are close and her 
influence majestic. Women’s auxiliaries, 
formal or informal, are not only precious 
elements of the integrated whole but their 
responsibilities are immense. Chummy 
sentiment is disproportionately slight vis- 
a-vis the materialistic side of “The Doc- 
tor’s Wife.” Mind you, this is a woman’s 
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world, and not perhaps. Urged by the late, 
lamented John Blattenberg, a confirmed 
bachelor (up to that time), a women’s 
auxiliary in the AVMA was sprouted at 
the Kansas City meeting of 1917 with these 
thoughts in mind. But no one has ever 
said much about the practitioner’s wife as 
an important figure in the country’s affairs. 
By reason of her numbers, her rdéle, and 
creative influence she should be the spine 
of these movements. 


4. 


The ingrained habit of avowed incom- 
patibility among veterinarians handed down 
from the nineteenth century will always 

. stand out as prize-win- 
The Era of Quarrels ning stupidity in the 
fields of practice, education, and associa- 
tions. When I came to Chicago in 
1888, veterinarians were not on speak- 
ing terms, let alone socially allied. Down 
on the farm whence I had just arrived, 
I had overheard the self-made doctors 
pecking at their competitors but I 
was ill-prepared to find the titans of the 
Windy City much less polite to one another 
than these ungraduated gelders. I was soon 
to learn, however, that Chicago was but a 
sample of what’s what in other cities and 
that physicians were only beginning to see 
the error of their ways in that respect. I 
remembered that the two physicians at 
home were once bitter enemies and that 
our four ministers of the gospel were no 
more fraternal than other professional men. 
To illustrate—two nationally known figures 
of the same veterinary faculty thumbed 
their noses at each other for more than a 
generation. They served separate clienteles 
from the same set of offices. The one didn’t 
go to the other’s funeral, and there was no 
love to lose among the rest of the teaching 
staff. The struggle for sick horses had 
its repercussions beyond the home town. 
Inside intrigue twice defeated Dr. A. H. 
Baker for the presidency of the AVMA and 
I was given a good licking for the secre- 
taryship in New York (1913) by the same 
token—scheming of home origin. All com- 
mon sense was drowned by the struggle 
for customers: clients for the doctors and 
students for the professors. 


5. 


In this Golgotha of discord and spite and 
jealousy, the idea of starting a local asso- 


ciation was pretty far-fetched and seem- 


ingly impossible. Shortly 
Founding after I joined the McKillip 
the Chicago statf of assistants in October, 
Veterinary 1888, a young physician lo- 
Society cated over a nearby drug 
store. His diploma read, “University of 


Toronto, 1888’, the same year I had grad- 
uated at the veterinary college over on Tem- 
perance Street. We had been taught by the 
same professors. One day his buggy horse, 
injured on the street, was given first aid by 
a local veterinarian on the spot. When 
brought to the hospital for treatment, the 
head of our staff made an uncomplimentary 
remark—a cunning sneer—about the first 
aid treatment that had been given by the 
other veterinarian, whereupon the young 
physician remarked that it was stupid for 
one professional man to criticize the work 
of another. “Jt hurts self and profession,” 
he said. The remark, though calmly spoken, 
burned in like a sizzling brand, never to be 
forgotten. But, being but a shy farm boy 
in a big city working among tycoons of the 
realm, there was no thought of applying 
that ideology beyond personal use. Yet, it 
did lead to the founding of the McKillip 
Veterinary College (1892) and the Chicago 
Veterinary Society (1896). The former 
was the first three-year school of veterinary 
medicine in this country except for Iowa 
State (1879), and the latter the first local 
veterinary association whose actual launch- 
ing took place after several informal lunch- 
eons in 1894 and 1895. Slowly, hatred of 
one another began to seem reprehensible. 
To me it was a great-moment of American 
veterinary history—the starting point of 
friendly coéperation among general practi- 
tioners who were then virtually the only 
personnel of the forming profession. The 
Chicago group was no more guilty than 
those of other cities. The veterinarians of 
the nineteenth century were gluttons for 
hurting themselves by sneering at col- 
leagues. The greatest evils among men are 
those which men inflict upon each other. 
The job was to make a profession out of a 
group lacking organization and cohesion. 
To achieve that, association work had to 
take precedence over everything else. The 


’ veterinary profession had to dress up for a 


decent inspection. The American Veterin- 
ary Association (1854), the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association (1863), the 
Illinois and Michigan state associations 
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(1883) had not touched this vital point. The 
Chicago Veterinary Society (1896), with an 
unholy situation to overcome, made that its 
principal object and it thrived on that issue 
for fifty years. 

The lives of prominent men have been 
shattered by their bad conduct toward one 
another. The path of veterinary medicine 
is strewn with careers broken by the mis- 
taken idea that superiority-can be attained 
by slinging mud. 


6. 


Where look for replacements? The era 
of bearded men in the classrooms of veter- 
inary colleges was gone. Younger men 

began to take their places in 
Whence the 1880’s. In the 1890’s, the 
Came You? middle-aged practitioners 
practically vanished from the classes. An 
actual check of more than 100 freshmen 
made in 1901 showed many walks of life 
represented, from the teller of the First 
National Bank to the minister’s son—the 
leader of the Silver Cornet Band (town in- 
cog.),—school teachers, blacksmiths, horse 
trainers, veterinarians’ sons, one bartender, 
hired hands, and a sprinkling of farm boys 
primed by fond parents to qualify for a 
boiled shirt job. This census is real and 
not exceptional. The present veterinary 
student is but continuing his school life, 
unacquainted with dinner pails and pay 
checks, and is of practically uniform educa- 
tion and age. The source of veterinarians 
was based upon the prospect of earning 
$4,000 a year in practice instead of $750 a 
season by the school teacher, or $40 a month 
by the bank clerk or station agent. The 
entrance standard ranged from no-ques- 
tions-asked on up. In 1895, the standards 
had risen to a grammar school education or 
alleged equivalent in the private schools, 
a high school diploma or reasonable fac- 
simile in the state colleges up to 1920, when 
a high school rating became mandatory; in 
late 1930’s a pre-veterinary year was added. 
That in practical terms is the answer to 
“Whence came you?” 

Worthy men came off the production line 
during each vicissitude, but today, the 
question of origin remains as unsettled 
as ever. The four years of high school 
plus a year at college is little enough, seeing 
what veterinary science now is, though the 
grade card may not be the right way to 
score a plebe on aptitude. I remember both 


city boys and farmers’ sons who failed and 
succeeded. I particularly recall a city bar- 
ber who developed a sizable practice in the 
Northwest, president of the state associa- 
tion an’ everything, and a six-foot-one farm 
boy, who built up a famous small animal 
practice. So, judging students by dogmatic 
regulation may fail. Adaptation can be hid- 
den by an unseen screen that only time can 
unveil. If the old way was not perfect, I 
have never seen any of these veterinary 
students hunting around for a left hand 
monkey wrench nor writing a letter to the 
mother of the unknown soldier. 

Granting that the human being has 
remained much the same through the years, 
it seems quite obvious that restricting ad- 
missions to veterinary schools to any one 
class, including farm boys, is but to sac- 
rifice a lot of inborn pansophy sorely needed 
in the practice of veterinary medicine. The 
destiny of the adolescent appears to be un- 
predictable. In one college where I braz- 
enly attempted to teach surgery, every chair 
was required to choose the best prospect 
and award him a gold medal on scholarship, 
i.e., on the prevailing grade-card basis. I 
do not recall having made even a fair guess. 
One of these medalists (out of about 20) 
spent the rest of his life in the fire de- 
partment of an Ohio city and another, par- 
ticularly promising, became more fond of 
linseed poultices and liniments than surg- 
ery. Some of the less scholarly didn’t do 
so badly. So, teaching methods were not 
all wrong. Anyhow, here was living evi- 
dence in students and graduates that the 
grade card is not as prophetic as it is 
cracked up to be. I am aware that there 
are other yardsticks now for measuring 
brains. May the prognostications be more 
exact! Only checkups after the measured 
prodigies have battled with this world can 
answer that one. The will to succeed was 
more revealing. Cramming for examina- 
tions was too often mistaken for knowl- 
edge. The graduate doctors of our staff 
and the student assistants who were dili- 
gent and trustworthy did not fail in life, 
the others were anybody’s guess. Nowa- 
days, there is the small animal branch of 
veterinary medicine to reckon with. It is 
only 20 years old as a going business—and 
more nearly a “business” than general 
practice. The fancy, any day now, will be 
looking into the relations of veterinary stu- 
dents to its 15 million dogs. Dogdom has 
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but to present itself before legislatures as 
one of the country’s outstanding industries 
and agree that dogs are livestock to break 
down the prejudice law makers have against 
making appropriations to educate men for 
a field they do not take seriously. 

Moreover, there is the broadening field 
of food hygiene which hasn’t much to do 
with knowledge of tedders and combines. 
This detour is made only to emphasize that 
general practitioners, whose public rela- 
tions are severely apart, must spring from 
the same basic curriculum but not from the 
same walk of life. To choose a veterinary 
student for his experience in farming is 
not spoofed, though to many of the future 
veterinarians the milk bottle will be the 
nearest they will ever get to a cow. And 
let us remember that the farm population 
has dropped to 30 million. There might be 
some hard wood among the other 110 mil- 
lion. The millions of farm boys (or should 
we say suckers) who depopulated the farm 
areas were no more or no less apt to be- 
come bankers or bank robbers than the 
chaps who never saw a silo. 


7. 


What about veterinarians’ sons as re- 
placements? This is a delicate question— 
like meddling in a family quarrel. A good 
by-line to dodge here. As stu- 


ee A dents, I’ve found the doctors’ 
— sons less enthusiastic over 


the great adventure. They 
came on account of Dad’s rheumatism and 
he (Dad) has illusions that the son will 
be right there to take over when the said 
rheumatism gets him down. That seldom 
happens. In the first place, the son knows 
too much about the hardships of practice 
and how hard was the struggle to keep the 
children in school to be disillusioned. 
the second place, Dad is not always in a 
position or willing to give the son a break 
after he has graduated. The son will marry 
and there will be two families to support 
from one practice. Lasting father and son 
partnerships are rare; often there are 
family quarrels which persuade the young 
doctor to seek another location or enter an- 
other branch of the service. To say more 
of this and Dad’s remarkable longevity 
gets one into deep water. It’s a smart thing 
for the father to send the son after a 


D.V.M. only when the delusion about tak- 
ing over the established practice is kept 
out of the calculation. Better think of 
grandsons as successors. A graduate of 24 
has a father of 50 with twenty-five or more 
years to go, rheumatism all gone and rarin’ 


to carry on to 90. 
(To be continued.) 


Export of Wisconsin Cattle 


Dr. V. S. Larson, chief of the division 
of livestock sanitation, Madison, Wis., and 
Dr. J. S. Healy, USBAI inspector in charge, 
Madison, report that during the year ended 
June 30, 1946, approximately 15,000 head 
of cattle were shipped to foreign countries 
from this state, and an additional 8,500 
head were sent to points of embarkation 
without designating a foreign destination 
because shipping conditions were uncer- 
tain. Poland heads the list of importing 
countries with 3,861 head and Mexico is 
second with 2,190 head. 

A total of 70,745 health certificates was 
issued for cattle leaving Wisconsin. IIli- 
nois was the heaviest purchaser, taking 
17,447; and was followed by New Jersey 
(10,048) and Iowa (4,593). Shipments 
were made to 46 states and to 15 foreign 
countries. 


BCG Vaccination 

On the basis of experiments involving 
vaccination of 1,550 American Indians with 
BCG while holding 1,457 as controls, Aron- 
son and Palmer of the Health Division, 
Office of Indian Affairs, found that such 
vaccination had a decidedly beneficial effect. 
Work on this problem was started in 1935, 
and the Indians vaccinated were from 1 to 
20 years old. During the intervening ten 
years, there were four deaths assigned to 
tuberculosis among the vaccinated persons, 
while there were 28 deaths from this cause 
among the unvaccinated controls.—Public 
Health Rep., June 7, 1946. 


A new cream separator, U. S. patent 2,- 
406,819, throws out a fat content as high 
as 75 to 80 per cent, in fact, butter, in- 
stead of the usual 16 to 22 per cent cream. 
“No more churning,” is the inventor’s slo- 
gan. The milk is run through hot, and of 
course is pasteurized. 
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National Committee on Newcastle Disease 


[Pneumoencephalitis | 


Further recommendations for the control 
of pneumoencephalitis* were adopted by 
the National Committee on Newcastle Dis- 
ease to protect flocks against this infection, 
with a minimum of cost to the industry and 
a minimum of regulations. It suggests vol- 
untary coéperation of producers, hatchery- 
men, breeders, processors, and others con- 
cerned, and the promulgation of regula- 
tions only when it has been clearly estab- 
lished that such voluntary programs are 
ineffective. 

The committee, of which Dr. Cliff Car- 
penter is chairman and Dr. T. C. Byerly 
is secretary, urges that the following rec- 
ommendations be followed as closely as 
possible. 

1) That all entries to egg-laying tests shall be 
accompanied by a declaration or certification by 
the owner that to the best of his knowledge the 
birds do not originate from flocks or sources 
showing active infection with Newcastle dis- 
ease, hor were recently exposed to the disease. 
2) That managers of egg-laying tests request 
the consent of owners of entries in 1946-47 tests 
to slaughter such birds at the close of the con- 
test, except that when an entry can be tested 
at the expense of the owner and is found free 
of infection with Newcastle disease, such entry 
may be returned to the owner, under the super- 
vision of local authorities. 

3) That it should be recognized that detection 
of infected flocks at the earliest possible mo- 
ment is the first requisite for suppression of 
Newcastle disease, and that primary diagnosis 
should be made only by laboratory procedure. 

{) That transportation of birds or carcasses for 
laboratory diagnosis should be only by private 
vehicle or carrier. 

5) That vaccination with inactivated Newcastle 
disease virus vaccines may be advantageous 
where exposure to infection has occurred re- 
cently or may be imminent or likely. 

6) That to destroy the virus, contaminated sur- 
faces require thorough cleaning and scrubbing 
with lye solution, followed by the application 
of a permitted saponified cresol disinfectant. 
(A “permitted disinfectant” is one recognized 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for use 
in official disinfection. ) 

7) That, until further evidence of the persist- 
ence of infectivity in breeding flocks is ayail- 
able, sale of hatching eggs and day-old chicks 
originating from flocks in which the-disease has 
occurred be suspended for at_Jeast thirty days 
after egg production in the flock has returned 
to normal and the premis@s have been properly 
cleaned and disinfected. 


_*Because of the ambiguity of the term Newcastle 
dissase and the fact that pneumoencephalitis prop- 
erly describes the condition, the JouRNAL proposes 
the use of the latter term. 


8) That no hatchery produce or offer for sale 
chicks or poults originating in flocks showing 
evidence of active infection with, or recently 
exposed to, Newcastle disease. Sanitary com- 
mercial hatcheries distributing only day-old 
chicks or poults segregated from all other poul- 
try and from persons handling other poultry 
are not known at present to be a common source 
of infection with Newcastle disease. 

9) That the danger of using old and dirty egg 
crates, fillers, and flats for the transportation 
of hatching eggs be recognized and guarded 
against by all practical means. It is further 
recommended that eggs be packed in a clean 
room other than the poultry house. 

10) That all unnecessary visitors, all started 
chicks and poults, and all persons handling 
other poultry be excluded from the hatchery. 
Hatcheries selling started chicks or poults 
should segregate these birds from newly 
hatched poultry. 

11) That all dead birds, offal, and hatchery 
waste be disposed of by rendering, incineration, 
chemical disinfection, or by deep burying. 

12) That source flocks be_inspected periodi- 
cally for health. ad 
13) That hands be thoroughly washed, and that 
all outer garments, footwear, instruments, and 
equipment used by chick sexers, cullers, blood 
testers, and others who must visit poultry prem- 
ises be disinfected before leaving each premises. 
14) That all crates and other equipment be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected with a sa- 
ponified cresol solution permitted for official 
disinfection, before admission to the premises. 
15) That feed bags be re-used only after thor- 
ough cleaning. 

16) That all crates and vehicles used for trans- 
porting poultry for slaughter be cleaned and 
disinfected after each use. 

17) That cull poultry rejected by a processor 
not be returned to the farm nor offered for sale 
to other processors. 

18) That poultry offal and manure from all 
processing plants be disposed of in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the spread of Newcastle dis- 
ease through these means and with retention of 
feed or fertilizer value of these materials. The 
manner of such disposal should be approved by 
the state livestock sanitary official. 

19). That financial support be obtained for the 
study of (a) living virus vaccines alone or in 
combination with inactivated virus vaccines, 
and (b) occurrence and means of spread of 
Newcastle disease. 

A subcommittee was selected to visit Califor- 
nia within the next two months to study condi- 
tions in that state, where Newcastle disease has 
existed for a number of years. 

The committee invites constructive sugges- 
tions from all interested groups to be presented 
to the committee through their appointed or 
elected representatives. 
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URGERY 


OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Equine Gonadotropin in the Functional Sterility of 
Dairy Cattle 


EDWARD D. LUBIN, V.M.D. 
Danbury, Connecticut 


THIS PAPER does not go into the theory and 
mechanism of the gonadotropic hormones 
in regard to fertility and the reproductive 
cycle. The main purpose is to present cer- 
tain results obtained from the use of equine 
gonadotropin. 

However, as an introduction to the endo- 
crinology of the reproductive system, cer- 
tain important @acts in regard to the 
estrual cycle are emphasized toward a clear 
and concise urfderstanding of functional 
sterility. 

The most important event in the estrual 
cycle is ovulation, the separation of a ma- 
tured ovum from the ovary and its com- 


plete expulsion from the follicular cavity. 
The ovary itself has no inherent drive but 
is completely under the control of the folli- 
cle-stimulating and luteinizing factor of the 
anterior pituitary gland. Thus, any defi- 
ciency of the pituitary hormone, especially 
of the follicle-stimulating factor, results 
in complete or incomplete lack of ovula- 
tion. It is extremely essential that ovula- 
tion occur with each estrual cycle as only 
mature follicles ovulate. 

It is my belief that many cases of ster- 
ility, in which no pathologic, teratologic, 
nutritive, or inherited conditions occur, are 
due to a lack of complete ovulation. The 


Fig. 1\—Cow 38 and her triplets. 
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TABLE | 


Animal 


Services 
before 
treatment 


Dose of 
serum 
injected 


Services 
after 
treatment 


6 
3 


bo 


10 ec.- 


15 cc. 
20 cc. 
15 ec. 
30 cc. 
20 ec, 
20 cc. 
20 ce. 
17 ce. 
20 ce. 
20 ce. 


25 ce. 


—16th day 


10 cc.—17th day 


15 ce. 
20 ec. 


15 ce. 
20 cc. 
20 ee. 
22 ce. 
20 ce. 
15 ec. 


30 ec. 
16 ce. 
17 ce. 
20 ce. 
15 ec. 
20 ce. 


to 


Results 


Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Developed a retained 
corpus luteum 

Developed a retained 
corpus luteum 

Pregnant 

Open 

Pregnant 

Developed a purulent 
pyometritis 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 


Open 
Pregnant—aborted 
twins at five months. 
Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Open 

Developed multiple 
cysts on both ovaries. 
Pregnant—twins. 
Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 

Pregnant 


TABLE 2 


Animal 


Services 


before 


treatment 


Dose of 
serum 
injected 


Services 
after 
treatment 


Results 


0 
(1945) 
2 


(1946) 


20 ee. 
20 ce. 
20 ee. 


20 ce. 
22 cc. 
20 ce. 
18 ce. 
18 ce. 
15 ee. 
20 ec. 
20 ce. 
20 ce. 


20 cc. 
20 ce. 
18 ce. 
20 ce. 
20 ce. 


20 ce. 
18 ce. 


16 ce. 
22 cc. 
20 ce. 


Pregnant 

Open 
Pregnant—pair of 
full-term twins. 
Pregnant 
Pregnant—twins. 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 

Open 

Pregnant 
Pregnant 
Pregnant—full-term 
triplets (see cut). 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 

Multiple cysts on 
both ovaries. 
Pregnant 
Pregnant—aborted 
triplets at six months. 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 
Pregnant 


Average nb. 
breeding services 
before treatment 


Total no. 
animals 
pregnant 


Average no. 
services after 
injection 


4.2 


38 


1.05 
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2 | 1 
3 1 
4 2 
6 0 
7 1 
8 3 
9 
10 1 
11 1 
12 1 
13 1 
y. 14 1 
ut 
1 
li 16 
he 17 
fi- 18 
ly 19 
y 20 
ts 
a- 22 1 
a- 23 1 
24 1 
ly 25 1 
26 1 
C, 
re 
| 
28 
29 1 
3 
3 
3 
33 
34 
35 
36 
31 
37 
38 
39 1 
40 
41 
42 
43 1 
= 
45 1 
46 1 | 
47 1 
Total no. | 
animals | 
treated 
48 = = = | 
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presence of estrum itself is no indication 
of the ripening and separation of a ma- 
tured ovum. This condition indicates an im- 
paired function of the anterior pituitary 
gland in regard to a sufficient concentra- 
tion of the gonadotropic hormones. For- 
tunately, Ascheim and Zondek were able 
to separate the gonadotropic hormones as 
such. Being proteins, they have not been 
produced in a crystalline form. Possibly 
they are large molecules absorbed by a pro- 
tein (Kurzrok). Similar hormones have been 
found in the placenta, in pregnant animals’ 
urine, in castrated animals’ urine, and in 
pregnant mares’ serum. It was the latter 
source of gonadotropic hormone, mares’ 
serum, that was used in the treatment of 
the cases recorded here. 

The method of treatment in a total of 
48 dairy cows was as follows:* Animals, in 
which breeding difficulty was being en- 
countered, were given a thorough physical 
examination for any organic disorders of 
the reproductive tract. Also, a complete his- 
tory was obtained as to the breeding effi- 
ciency of the herd sire, regularity of estrual 
cycles, past reproductive performance, the 
breeding efficiency of the herd as a whole, 
the nutritional condition of the individual 
animal, and the general herd management 
was taken into consideration. If all these 
factors were positive as to normal repro- 
ductive ability, the individual animal was 
selected to undergo hormone treatment. The 
owner was advised not to breed the animal 
during her next estrum. Sixteen days after 
the animal was in estrum, from 15 to 25 cc. 
of pregnant mare’s serum was _ injected 
subcutaneously. The animal was then bred 
in the subsequent heat period. 

The results obtained from the use of the 
serum in individual cases are indicated 
in table 1. 

Total results obtained from the group as 
a whole are reported in table 2. 

From the results tabulated in table 1, 
one should underline some undesirable 
effects from the use of equine gonadotropin. 
Thus, in some 48 cases, 2 animals did not 
come into estrum owing to retained corpus 
luteum; in 2 cases incurable multiple cysts 
were produced by over-stimulation of follic- 
ular activity. We had 6 cases of multiple 
pregnancy, including two sets of triplets. 


*Acknowledgment is made to First Lieutenant 
Morton B. Z. Krechmer, V. C., who examined and 
treated many of the animals included in this report. 


Figure 1 is a photograph of cow 38 and 
her set of triplets. 

From the above results obtained with 
the use of equine gonadotropin in cows 
demonstrating functional] sterility, it is my 
conviction that this product has a definite 
and positive value in overcoming this costly 
condition in our cattle population. 


An Epulis in a Dog 


On Dec. 9, 1945, an English Bulldog, 9 
years of age, was presented to me possess- 
ing an epulis located between the canine 
and first mandibular premolar. The growth 
apparently involved the alveolus of the 
first premolar as it was quite loose. It was 
approximately 2 cm. in diameter, 2.5 cm. 
in depth and was attached to the gum 
by a pedicle about 1 cm. in diameter. The 
growth protruded from the mouth and 
made eating difficult. The history revealed 
that this slow growing tumor had been 
present for slightly more than a year. 

Treatment consisted of ligating the base 
of the tumor with No. 1 silk thread and 
painting the tumor with 10 per cent silver 
nitrate solution. Ligations were made on 
December 9, 16, and 19. The tumor fell 
off on December 20. The small piece of the 
pedicle remaining was painted with the 
silver nitrate solution. In three weeks, 
not only was all evidence of the tumor 
gone, but the tooth was again firmly fixed 
in the alveolus.—Marvin A. Jaffe, V.M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegony, a Superstition 

Before and long after it was known 
that life stems from a cell composed of 
two germ cells, one from each parent, 
breeders of animals held the curious view 
that offspring are influenced by prior preg- 
nancies. The purebred bitch, mare, and 
cow they believed to be “soiled” if they 
gave birth to “mongrels.” Neither the 
origin nor the basis of the superstition 
is known. The notion appears to have 
lived longest among breeders of certain 
types of dogs (Hagedoorn). The modern 
geneticist does not believe it worthy of 
mention except as a former superstition, 
or to discuss the birth of young from two 
sires after consecutive matings. 


The intravenous use of sodium pentothal 
for operations of short duration continues 
to gain favor.—Annals of Surgery. 
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Pentobarbital Sodium Anesthesia 
in Swine and Goats 


The use of pentobarbital sodium solution 
intravenously as a general anesthetic for 
swine and goats is undoubtedly practiced 
by many veterinarians, as castrating the 
large boar without an anesthetic is too 
laborious and certainly not properly im- 
pressive. As the quantity required varies 
with individuals, it is best administered 
intravenously. We have found 60 gr. suffi- 
cient for a boar weighing approximately 
750 lb. Boars ranging from 100 to 150 Ib. 
require 10 to 15 gr. 

The administration of pentobarbital so- 
dium is not difficult. Merely place a rope 
noose behind the upper tusks and fasten 
the opposite end to a post. The tendency for 
the boar to pull backward when tied in this 
fashion permits one to make the intrave- 
nous injection. Select one of the ear veins, 
massage the area briskly with alcohol, then 
insert the entire length of a 1 in., 20-gauge 
needle, keeping the first finger on the ven- 
tral side of the ear and the thumb on the 
needle hub. With the needle and ear held 
firmly, the syringe can be removed quickly 
if the animal struggles; allow ten to twenty 

inutes for administration. After complete 
relaxation, prepare the site and proceed. 
Since more anesthetic may be given if 
found necessary, leave the needle in the 
ein until operation has been completed. 

In administering pentobarbital sodium to 
yoats, use the jugular vein and the same 
size of needle as for boars. Unless sufficient 
help is present, it is more practical to ad- 

inister the anesthetic in a standing posi- 
ion. We have found most average-sized 

ature goats require approximately 10 gr. 

The doses suggested for the boar and 
yoat are merely guides and not to be con- 
sidered as accurate. Goats exhibit a much 
shorter period of surgical anesthesia than 
swine. Most goats will be on their feet in 
wo or three hours, while the boar requires 
welve or more hours. — M. W. Allam, 
’.M.D., and E. A. Churchill, V.M.D., School 
if Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


In the hands of most anesthetists, ether 
probably remains the safest general anes- 
hetic, yet it is not without danger.—Medi- 
al Digest. 


Semen Diluter 


The addition of 300 mg. of sulfanilamide 
per 100 cc. of yolk-citrate diluent, gave a 
significant improvement in the livability 
of bull spermatozoa over a_ twenty-day 
storage period, and prevented bacterial 
growth (Knodt and Salisbury, J. Dairy Sci., 
May, 1946). This procedure depressed 
glucose and oxygen utilization at all con- 
centrations studied. 


Anatomic and Physiologic 
Regeneration of Nerve Trunks 


When the division of sensory nerve 
trunks was a common, every day operation 
in veterinary practice (equine of course), 
the regeneration of peripheral nerves was 
studied seriously and extensively—factual- 
ly, experimentally. There were long de- 
bates over whether the relapse of lameness 
following a neurotomy was due to reunion 
of the nerve trunk or extension of the lesion 
for which it was performed. The subject 
was a live one also in human surgery—+.e., 
the anastomosis of nerve trunks to restore 
paralyzed muscles and the ever-occurring 
severance of nerves accidentally. The 
surgery of World War II has brought the 
subject into the frontier of surgical litera- 
ture, particularly in connection with the 
opportune time to reunite accidentally sev- 
ered nerves: immediately or later. Basing 
conclusions on a wealth of battlefield cas- 
ualties, Spurling and Woodhall, M.C., 
A.U.S., (Annals of Surgery, May, 1946: 
731-748) prefer to postpone reunion of sev- 
ered nerves for three to six weeks after the 
date of injury. As was observed in experi- 
mental veterinary surgery* when neurot- 
omy was common, the time that recovery 
of the nerve’s sensory and motor function 
occurred varied from three and nine-tenths 
(3.9) months to eight and nine-tenths (8.9) 
months. That, however, applies only to the 
severed nerve trunk brought surgically into 
exact apposition. In veterinary surgery, 
where a section of the trunk has been re- 
sected, reinnervation was slower and never 
complete, while in experimentally reap- 
posed trunks, the results were approximate- 
ly the same as in the human cases of the 


*Personal experiments at the Chicago Veterinary 
College, 1907-1908. 
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war, reported by these Medical Corps of- 
ficers. 

Inasmuch as there is little, if any, nerve- 
trunk suturing in clinical veterinary surg- 
ery, the subject is more of academic than of 
practical importance, except for the never- 
to-be-forgotten fact that severed nerve 
trunks, no matter how precisely reunited 
and healed require considerable time to 
“regenerate physiologically” and nerves 
from which a segment has been removed 
surgically or accidentally are permanently 
destroyed per se. 


Stilbestrol in Agalactia 


The proportion of animals in which 
lactation was initiated by stilbestrol is en- 
couraging, says Dr. L. A. Klein in Veteri- 
nary Extension Quarterly (No. 101) of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Following 
a review of the literature which discusses 
the method of stilbestrol implantation, the 
size of tablets, the total dose, and the effects 
noted on cows and heifers, the report pre- 
sents the results of treating 16 heifers for 
twenty-three weeks. Production varied 
from 1/2 lb. to 30 1/4 Ib. daily, with a 
total production of 5 to 740 gal. Of the 
16 heifers treated, 6 produced enough milk 
to make the procedure a profitable one. 

Symptoms of nymphomania developed in 
many of the animals treated and, in one 
group, pelvic fractures necessitated slaugh- 
ter of 20 per cent of the animals. Stil- 
bestrol cannot be fed satisfactorily, but 
must be administered as a subcutaneous 
implant. 


Mineral Excretion Following Fracture 


Following fracture, there is a vigorous 
protein catabolism with losses of the nitro- 
genous portions of large amounts of body 
protein. The process diminishes progres- 
sively during normal convalescence, it is 
absent in cachectic persons, is not influ- 
enced by dietary intake, and is unlike the 
starvation reaction. 

Urinary lithiasis has also been reported 
as a common sequel in fracture patients, 
especially among those placed in leg or 
body casts and forced to maintain bed rest 
(Nutr. Rev., April, 1946), and observation 
has revealed that following fracture there 
is a steady rise in urinary calcium, reach- 
ing a maximum one month after the in- 
jury and beginning to fall at the time of 


mobilization. It was not related to the con- 
dition previously mentioned, because the 
maximum was reached at a time when the 
protein catabolism reaction had waned and 
at a point where nitrogen equilibrium had 
again been approximated. The calcium 
excretion was not influenced by the type of 
fracture, the age of the patient, the size of 
the individual, nor the amount of muscula- 
ture. 

Phosphorus. secretion in the urine 
reached a peak at the height of protein 
breakdown, and fell to a low at the end of 
the period of nitrogen wastage. 

Interpretation of these observations is 
entirely speculative. It has been suggested 
that rarefaction of the immobilized part is 
a factor, and that disturbance of blood sup- 
ply to the part is important. If so, the 
early hyperemia of the inflammatory reac- 
tion may be a major reason. The reflexes 
then set up reduce blood supply more than 
immobilization would. It is known that 
the speed with which maximum calcium 
excretion is reached is partly dependent on 
the degree of local trauma, but not known 
whether the protein catabolism is related 
to tissue necrosis. 


Rat sarcoma and mouse carcinoma emul- 
sions injected into hen’s eggs, incubated 
for five days, caused tumorous growths in 
the embryos, but attempts to filter a virus 
from the growths were not successful.— 
From Cancer Research. 


Surgical catastrophes run high in spite 
of improved methods of anesthesia. Opera- 
tive deaths mostly are from cardiac failure 
and postoperative bronchopneumonia and 
pulmonary edema. Nonvolatile anesthetics 
should be employed with considerable cau- 
tion in the aged subject. 


A new gauzelike material, which is pro- 
duced from seaweed and may safely be left 
in a surgical wound, controls hemorrhage. 
The action is due to alginic acid and the 
product (to be sold as Hemo Pak) can be 
sterilized like any other surgical dressing. 
—Science News Letter, July 6, 1946. 


Contrary to current reports, Carney (An- 
nals of Surgery, June, 1946) found no re 
lationship between vitamin C levels in 
plasma and the healing of wounds. 
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Blood-Cell Formation in Bone Marrow 


The free cells of the circulating bloodthe nucleoli are indistinct. The cytoplasm 


stem from fixed tissues at various sheltered 
sites throughout the body, where they 
progress to maturity through a series of 
stages. The recognized cell families are: 
erythrocyte, lymphocyte, granulocyte (poly- 
morphonuclear), and monocyte. Hematolo- 
gists do not agree on the nomenclature or 
cell lineage. There is still much un- 
certainty regarding cell development be- 
cause the process is complex and it is im- 
possible to trace any individual cell 
throughout its succession of stages. 

The red cells arise from a_ primitive 
blast cell which is identical in appearance 
with a comparable stage in the granulocyte 
line. The nucleus of this cell is large in 
proportion to the scant basophilic cyto- 
plasm, and nucleoli are small and discrete. 
The next stage is the proerythroblast 
(megaloblast) ; the cell is much larger, the 
nucleus has a granular chromatin structure 
and may show mitosis, and the outlines of 


Primitive Erythroblast 


Chronic kidney disease 
and certain aplastic ane- 
mias interfere with this 
transition. The anemia 
Proerythroblast produced is normocytic. 


tee 


> 


The hemopoietic sub: 
stance in liver extract is 
needed for this transition. 
In pernicious anemia, 
sprue, cirrhosis of the 
liver, and myxedema, in- 
Basophilic Normoblast terference occurs here, 
and the resulting anemia 
is macrocytic. 


Stages in the development of the erythrocyte. 
(357) 


is basophilic although some hemoglobin is 
present. 

In the basophilic normoblast, the next 
stage, mitosis continues and the cytoplasm 
remains basophilic. Gradually, the cell 
acquires more hemoglobin and becomes in- 
creasingly acidophilic, so that the late nor- 
moblast stage is known as the acidophilic 
(eosinophilic) normoblast. Eventually, the 
normoblast increases in size and the nucleus 
loses its structure, becomes pyknotic, and 
is extruded. At first, the anuclear cell is 
polychromatophilic since it retains some 
basophilic substance. Certain dyes pre- 
cipitate this basophilic material in the form 
of a reticulum, and the cell is then known 
as a reticulocyte. Later, this basophilic 


Most of the hemogiobin 
is formed at this stage. 
Iron and possibly certain 
factors present in liver 
are required for the tran:' 
sition. In their absence 
hypochromic anemia re- 
sults. 


Eosinophilic Normobiast 


Reticulocyte 


When biood regeneration 
is unusually rapid in- 
creased numbers of re- 
ticulocytes reach the 
blood, asin the beginning 
of a remission of perni- 
cious anemia 
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residue is lost and the mature erythrocyte 
emerges to function as an oxygen carrier. 
There is good reason for transporting 
hemoglobin in these enclosed capsules, since 
free hemoglobin in the plasma is excreted 
in the urine. 

The three types of granulocyte—neutro- 
phil, eosinophil, and basophil—apparently 
arise from the same stem cell, start to dif- 
ferentiate fairly early, and all pass through 
the same stages. Their chief difference at 
time of maturity is in the staining reac- 
tion. The first stage after the primitive 
blast cell is the myeloblast and, in the next 
stage, the myelocyte characteristic stain- 
ing reaction begins to appear. It advances 
to the metamyelocyte stage, in which the 
nucleus is often kidney-shaped, and then 
to the polymorphonuclear cell with lobules 
that often are connected by mere threads 
of tissue and sometimes are discrete. 

Little is known of the factors which in- 
fluence the development and maturation of 
either white or red blood cells, but there 
are some clues regarding the latter. It is 
known that, in chronic kidney disease and 
in some types of aplastic anemia, the cell 
growth is blocked at the primitive ery- 
throblast stage. Such red cells as do 
mature under these conditions are normal 
in size, shape, and hemoglobin content, but 
they are inadequate in number. 

The hemopoietic substance of liver ex- 
tract is required for the normal transition 
from proerythroblast to normoblast. Faulty 
diet, lack of hemopoietin, or liver disease 
may cause an inadequate supply of this 
material. In pernicious anemia, hemo- 
poietin is lacking. 

Since the cell size is built up during the 
proerythroblast stage, a cell which tarries 
too long at this period will be larger than 
normal. Apparently, this is the way the 
macrocytes of pernicious anemia are pro- 
duced. Therefore, when the red cells are 
larger than normal but well-colored, a block 
at the proerythroblast stage may be sus- 
pected, and the administration of liver ex- 
tract or hemopoietin is indicated. 

When the cells grow faster than normal, 
as they do in hemorrhage, they pass 


through the proerythroblast stage too 
rapidly and are therefore too small. If 
they also pass through the normoblast 
stage too rapidly, they are pale since, at 
this stage, the bulk of the iron is deposited 
as hemoglobin. Pale, small red cells sug- 
gest rapid formation, and administration 


of iron and, possibly, of liver is indicated. 
The material in liver extract that appears 
to be effective in secondary anemia is not 
well understood, but it is not the anti- 
pernicious anemia factor. 

Oxygen deficiency appears to stimulate 
the formation of red blood cells, as indi- 
cated by their increased number in persons 
living at high altitudes. Hemorrhage has 
a similar effect. In aplastic anemia, how- 
ever, though the same stimulus exists, the 
ability to respond is lost. Probably there 
are endocrine influences on blood cell for- 
mation also since, in myxedema, there may 
be severe anemia with well-colored red 
cells. Anemia may develop when the diet 
is deficient in protein or certain vitamins, 
notably folic acid (B,) and vitamins B,, C, 
D, and A. The relation of the central nerv- 
ous system and the nerves to the marrow is 
still obscure, but it is thought that the 
control is primarily vascular. — Raphael 
Isaacs, M. D.: Blood Cell Formation in 
the Bone Marrow. Scope, October, 1944. 


Absorbable gauze (=—gelatine sponges) 
is preferable to oxidized cellulose for pack- 
ing in bone surgery. The latter is believed 
to retard healing by lowering the local pH. 


American Bacteriologists Meet 


The assembled members of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists were told in De- 
troit that preliminary stages of four more 
medical conquests are ready to be an- 
nounced: (1) a vaccine to protect against 
psittacosis, parrot fever; (2) a vaccine to 
protect against tularemia, rabbit fever; (3) 
a new antibiotic agent active against tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, and fungi; (4) a pos- 
sible treatment for anthrax. 

Eight other weapons have come into gen- 
eral use since the Society met in 1944: (1) 
influenza vaccine; (2) rinderpest vaccine; 
(3) dengue fever vaccine; (4) measles pro- 
tection with blood globulins; (5) typhus 
fever vaccine; (6) infectious hepatitis, 
jaundice, protection with blood globulins; 
(7) two malaria remedies better than qui- 
nine; (8) streptomycin for meningitis, uri- 
nary tract infections, possibly tularemia, 
brucellosis, and others. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


The Infection of Cattle with Gastrointestinal Parasites of Sheep 
F. R. KOUTZ, D.V.M., M.Sc. and R. E. REBRASSIER, D.V.M., M.Sc. 


ALTHOUGH MANY of the gastrointestinal 
parasites of sheep and cattle are morpho- 
logically identical, there may be some bio- 
logical differences or strains that prevent 
ready transfer of parasites or make them 
host specific. Some preliminary work done 
by us indicated that calves under 1 year 
of age are susceptible to the gastrointes- 
tinal parasites of sheep. Therefore, it 
seemed desirable to ascertain whether the 
infection could be transferred to cattle 1 
year or more of age. Ross!, in his investi- 
gation, showed that lambs may be readily 
parasitized by Hemonchus contortus of 
either ovine or bovine origin, but that 
calves are more resistant to parasitism with 
H. contortus larvae of ovine origin, and 
that cattle over 1 year of age are very 
rarely heavily parasitized with H. contor- 
tus. Mayhew? points out that sheep and 
cattle can be grazed together on pasture 
with mutual benefit, both from the stand- 
point of weight gains and decrease in par- 
asitie infection, a possible explanation 
being that internal parasites are host spe- 
cific and that grazing cattle and sheep to- 
gether reduce the number of parasites of 
each species on the pasture. Snell’, from 
his experimental results, suggests that cat- 
tle and sheep are not hosts of the same 
internal parasites. Stoll‘ reports that eight 
species of parasites from cattle were sec- 
ondarily transmitted to a group of lambs 
reared free from helminths. Taylor® states 
that some field observations suggest that 
trichostrongyloid nematodes of sheep and 
cattle may belong to different biological 
species, but he records the transfer of tri- 
chostrongyle parasites from sheep to cattle 
and from cattle to-sheep. Roberts*, in his 

This paper is published in codperation with the 
Animal Disease Research Laboratories, Ohio Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 
The authors are from the Department of Veteri- 


nary Parasitology, College of Veterinary Medicin 
The Ohio State University. m3 


Columbus, Ohio 
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investigations, showed that seven of 14 
species of parasites infecting lambs were 
transmitted to calves. 


METHODS 


Two calves, 1 male and 1 female, born from 
parasite-free dams, were taken at approxi- 
mately 1 month of age and placed in a thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected box stall in a 
barn where no other cattle or sheep were 
housed and in which there had been no cattle 
or sheep for years. The stall had a concrete 
floor, was well drained, well ventilated, and so 
constructed that stray animals such as cats, 
dogs, or birds could not enter. The feed boxes 
were placed in the side of the stall and well 
above the floor; the animals were watered 
from a pail that was placed on a rack by the 
door. One attendant was delegated to feed, 
water, and care for the animals, and instructed 
in sanitary measures to avoid carrying para- 
sitic infection into the stall. 

Fecal examinations, for the presence of para- 
site ova, were made at weekly intervals until 
the calves were 18 months of age; fecal samples 
were taken either directly from the rectum or 
from freshly voided stools. The sodium nitrate 
direct flotation method® was used to detect the 
presence of parasite ova. At least ten samples 
from each stool were examined before the ani- 
mal was declared negative. In conjunction 
with the sodium nitrate flotation method, the 
direct centrifugal flotation method with sugar, 
as recommended by Sheather’, was also used to 
check the samples, but none showed any evi- 
dence of parasite ova. 

The pasture used for the experiment was ap- 
proximately an acre of alfalfa, blue grass, 
clover, and timothy that had not been used for 
sheep or cattle for many years. The pasture 
was situated so that it would not receive sur- 
face drainage from adjacent land, and was en- 
closed with a high, wire, mesh fence to pre- 
vent the entrance of wandering animals. 

In early April, a flock of sheep (36 ewes and 
lambs) infected with gastrointestinal parasites 
was turned into the pasture to spread parasite 
infection. Representative fecal samples taken 
from the ewes and lambs showed them to be 
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heavily parasitized. The infected flock was 
kept on the pasture for a period of ten days 
and was then removed. The pasture was then 
kept idle for one week. During this period, 
Baermann samples, taken from various sections 
of the field, revealed many Strongylus ova and 
larvae. 

One week following removal of the para- 


sitized sheep, the 2 parasite-free cattle, now . 


eighteen months of age, were placed on the 
contaminated pasture along with 4 parasite-free 
lambs. Fecal examinations were made twice a 
week for evidence of parasite ova. The fecal 
samples were taken directly from the rectum 
in order that no contamination could occur 
from ova on the ground. At least ten flotation 
tests were made with each sample before it was 
declared negative. 


RESULTS 


Twenty-three days after the parasite-free 
lambs were placed on the infective pasture, 
a fecal examination from 1 lamb showed 
several ova, and within the week, all lambs 
were passing ova. Subsequent weekly ex- 
aminations revealed large numbers of 
Strongylus ova and this condition remained 
constant until the lambs were slaughtered. 
Fourteen days after the cattle had been 
placed on pasture, a fecal sample taken 


During the remainder of the time the ani- 
mals were on pasture, weekly fecal exam- 
inations were made; the steer repeatedly 
showed infection, but often from ten to 15 
flotations were examined before any ova 
were found. Most of the stools from the 
heifer were negative for parasite ova, but 
occasionally a few Strongylus ova were 
observed. 

In August, seventy-nine days after the 
lambs had been placed on pasture, they 
were slaughtered and the abomasum, small 
intestine, and large intestine were placed 
in individual jars containing 10 per cent 
formalin and refrigerated until they could 
be examined for parasites. The parasites 
in the abomasum and small intestine were 
counted, using the method described by 
Taylor’. The contents of the large intestine 
were decanted and the residue examined for 
the presence of parasites. The number and 
kind of parasites found are listed in table 1. 

About the middle of November, the cattle 
were removed from pasture and returned to 
the stall where they had been raised para- 
site-free, and were kept in this enclosure un- 
til slaughtered the following April. Repeated 
examination of the feces of these 2 ani- 


Table | — Number of Parasites in Lambs Grazed on Infective Pasture 


Large Intestine 


Lamb Abomasum Small Intestine 
Tricho- Esopha- 
Hemonchus Ostertagia Cooperia strongylus Nematodirus Trichuris gostomum 
spp. spp. spp. spp. spp. spp. spp. Nodules 

998 427 440 240 1767 187 1 3 32 
988 253 1534 120 960 266 1 0 8 
D29 213 814 374 787 287 0 0 11 
989 334 987 280 1640 240 0 0 15 


directly from the rectum of the heifer con- 
tained a single Trichuris ovum having an 
active embryo. It is thought that this ovum 
was infective when ingested and had passed 
directly through the intestinal tract with- 
out the shell being dissolved. Fifty days 
after the cattle had been placed on pas- 
ture, examination of the feces from the 
steer showed a few Strongylus ova, as 
did subsequent examinations. The ova were 
always few and, in some instances, it was 
necessary to examine eight to ten samples 
before any could be found. Examinations of 
the heifer’s feces were made twice each 
week after she had been placed on pasture. 
No ova were found for ninety-eight days 
when one Strongylus ovum was observed. 
This ovum was passed forty-eight days 
after the first one was passed by the steer. 


mals during the winter showed about the 
same parasite ova level as was shown while 
on pasture. At the time of slaughter, the 
entire gastrointestinal tract was removed 
for parasite examination. The contents of 
the abomasum and large intestine were 
scraped into a container and examined for 
the presence of parasites. The material was 
first slowly decanted and the residue, a 
small portion at a time, was placed in a 
Petri dish and examined. The contents of 
the small intestine were scraped into a 
container and small portions placed in 
Petri dishes and examined under a wide 
field binocular microscope for the presence 
of parasites. 

Two Cooperia curticei were found in tt. 
small intestine of the steer, and one Coope- 
ria oncophora in the small intestine of the 
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heifer. The remainder of the intestina]Transmission to Grazing Sheep. J. Parasitol, 22, 


tract of each animal was negative for any 
other type of parasite. A large number 
of small nodules about the size of a pea 
were found in the walls of the small intes- 
tine and cecum of the steer. Examination of 
these nodules revealed disintegrated larvae 
and a greenish pasty material. Nodules were 
likewise found in the intestinal walls of the 
heifer, but they were not nearly so numer- 
ous as in the steer, only 30 being observed. 
While these larvae could not be identified, 
they were, in all probability, those of 
Esophagostomum spp. 


SUMMARY 


In order to determine whether gastro- 
intestinal parasites of sheep are readily 
transferred to cattle 1 year or more of age, 
a parasite-free cattle, 18 months of age, 
were placed on pasture that had been 
grazed by a flock of sheep heavily infected 
with parasites. At the same time, 4 para- 
site-free lambs were placed in the pasture 
with the cattle to serve as controls. 

Twenty-three days after the lambs had 
been placed on pasture, parasite ova were 
observed in their feces. Subsequent weekly 
fecal flotation revealed large numbers of 
Strongylus ova. Seventy-nine days after the 
lambs had been placed on pasture, they 
were slaughtered and numerous parasites 
were found in the gastrointestinal tract. 

Fifty days after the 2 cattle had been 
placed on pasture, ova were observed in the 
feces of 1 animal, but it was 98 days before 
ova were observed in the stool of the other 
animal. Weekly examinations made during 
the pasture season revealed very few ova 
in fecal samples collected from either ani- 
mal, 

After being removed from pasture the 
cattle were slaughtered and the entire gas- 
trointestinal tracts removed. Two Cooperia 
curticet were found in the steer and one 
Cooperia oncophora in the heifer. Large 
numbers of nodules were found in the walls 
of the intestine and cecum. 
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Outbreaks of © Fever 


The outbreak of a mysterious illness 
among a certain group of sheep butchers at 
a Chicago packing plant in August was 
recognized as Q fever, a disease occurring 
among meat workers in Queensland, and re- 
cently reported as having occurred among 
packinghouse workers at Amarillo, Texas 
(Pub. Health Rep., May 17, 1946). Q fever 
is an acute, explosive illness varying from 
mild, influenza-like attacks to severe cases 
of atypical pneumonia. The Office of The 
Surgeon General of the Army (Am. J. Pub. 
Health, July, 1946) reports scattered out- 
breaks of Q fever among American troops 
in Italy, Corsica, and Greece. It has been 
found to be caused by a very small Rick- 
ettsia and has been called Balkan grippe. 


Trypanocide for Dourine— 
Phenyl Arsenoxides 


During investigational work on the chem- 
otherapy of human cases of sleeping sick- 
ness (Trypanosoma gambiense infection) in 
Africa, Eagle, Hogan, Doak, and Steinman 
(cited by the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association) tested the trypanocide 
properties of phenyl arsenoxides on experi- 
mentally induced dourine (Trypanosoma 
equiperdum infection) in mice and rabbits 
and thereby demonstrated a therapeutic ac- 
tivity that might be of considerable interest 
in veterinary medicine for, if this country 
seems to rest serenely contented about 
“equine syphilis,” other parts of the world 
are still concerned about that plague. In 
any event, the definite results obtained in 
formerly incurable sleeping sickness leaves 
the chemotherapy of dourine open for in- 
vestigation. 
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Brucella Abortus Vaccine (Strain 19) Desiccated 
by Lyophilization 


W. F. VERWEY, D.Sc., and S. F. SCHEIDY, V.M.D. 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania 


THE CALFHOOD vaccination program for 
the control of contagious abortion in cattle 
is now well established, and it has been 
amply demonstrated in numerous studies 
under experimental and field conditions 
that favorable results may be expected from 
its wide application.‘® Recently, this 
program has been extended to permit, under 
certain conditions, the vaccination of adult 
animals. Since the efficacy of Brucella abor- 
tus vaccine depends upon the presence in 
the vaccine of living Br. abortus organisms 
of low virulence, but high antigenicity for 
cattle, it is essential that the vaccine con- 
tain a maximal] number of living organisms 
at the time it is used. The usual vaccine, 
as prepared in accordance with the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry regulations, is 
a saline suspension of living Br. abortus 
(strain 19) organisms that is adjusted to 
a standard turbidity and contains at least 
10,000 million viable organisms per cubic 
centimeter at the time of its release. From 
the date of release to the time of actual 
use, however, the proportion of viable or- 
ganisms in the suspension continually de- 
creases. If the vaccine is kept refrigerated 
at all times and is handled very carefully 
during transportation, the death rate is 
not excessive but, even under relatively 
good conditions, the liquid vaccine cannot 
be trusted to have a satisfactory viability 
much beyond three months. This has re- 
sulted recently in a decrease in the dating 
period of liquid Br. abortus vaccine from six 
months to three months. Although many 
lots of vaccine will maintain satisfactory 
bacterial counts for a period of six months, 
there have been a sufficient number of in- 
stances where viability has been lost during 
this time to make the above mentioned 
change in dating neeessary. Various factors 
other than the time of storage may reduce 
drastically the number of living organisms 
in a liquid vaccine. Love and Mingle® have 
" “From the Medical Research Division, Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Pa. 

Presented at the sixty-second annual meeting of 


the Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey, 
Feb. 7 and 8, 1946. 


reported that exposure to temperatures 
above 45 F. leads to an accelerated loss of 
viability, and Mitchell and Moore’ feel 
that agitation, such as that resulting from 
automobile transportation, also may de- 
crease the number of living bacteria. It 
is now generally recognized that if the 
liquid vaccine is exposed to high summer 
temperatures for even a few hours there is 
the definite possibility of sufficient loss of 
viability to render ineffective vaccination 
with such a product. These limitations on 
the transportation and use of the liquid 
product may cause serious difficulties in 
the field since, frequently, it is impractical 
or even impossible to maintain satisfactory 
conditions during transport of the vaccine 
from the office of the veterinarian to its 
point of actual use, which may be many 
miles and many hours away. In addition, 
with a product that is as sensitive as liquid 
Br. abortus vaccine, the veterinarian is 
forced to place much reliance on the knowl- 
edge and good faith of the individuals who 
handle the vaccine before it reaches him. 
The veterinarian has no choice but to as- 
sume that the vaccine was kept refrigerated 
by the manufacturer, transportation agen- 
cy, and distributor before it arrived in 
his hands. Unfortunately, he has no prac- 
tical method of determining before use 
whether a vaccine that he recefves is sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory. Too frequently, 
the first indication that a vaccine has not 
been satisfactory is the report of “immuni- 
zation breaks” among cattle supposedly im- 
munized. 

It has been realized for some time that 
there exists a need for a more stable form 
of this vaccine. It occurred to us, there- 
fore, that desiccation from the frozen state 
by means of lyophilization might offer a 
satisfactory means for stabilizing Br. abor- 
tus vaccine. Accordingly, experimental work 
directed toward the development of a lyo- 
philized vaccine was undertaken. This work 
was practically completed about three years 
ago, and the product has been available 
commercially for about a year. The experi- 
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mental work that resulted in the develop- 
ment of this vaccine has already been re- 
ported in detail® and will not be repeated 
here. It is sufficient to say that the mere 
desiccation of the standard liquid vaccine 
was completely unsatisfactory and that it 
was found necessary, in order to prepare a 
vaccine suitable for use, to add skimmilk as 
a stabilizing agent. Bovine serum also was 
found to be relatively satisfactory as a 
stabilizer, but vaccines prepared with bo- 
vine serum were not as stable as those pre- 
pared with skimmilk. The important prin- 
ciple upon which this product is based is 
the use of the lyophile technique, which 
has found such wide application in the 
preparation of numerous biological prod- 
ucts. This procedure made possible the 
preparation of dried, human plasma which 
is now used in the preservation of peni- 
cillin. It has been found that when unstable 
biological materials are frozen at the tem- 
perature of dry ice and are then subjected 
to extremely high vacuum, the water is 
drawn from the material directly from the 
ice phase without passing through a liquid 
stage. This vaporization of a solid to a gas 
is known as “sublimation” and, when the 
procedure is used, many materials that 


normally would be destroyed or inactivated 
by drying from the liquid phase are well 
preserved. Using this technique of lyophil- 
ization, it was found possible to dry living 
bacteria and keep them for long periods 
in the dried state, with little loss of viabil- 
ity when they were resuspended in water. 
This is essentially what has been done with 
Br. abortus vaccine. 


PROCEDURE 


It might be of interest to outline the 
steps in the manufacture of Br. abortus vac- 
cine (desiccated) to give a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the product. Its 
manufacture begins in a manner identical 
with that of the liquid product. Br. abortus, 
strain 19, is inoculated into Blake bottles 
containing a suitable agar culture medium. 
After the inoculum is spread over the sur- 
face of the agar, these bottles then are in- 
cubated for several days at 37C. During 
that time, the organisms multiply and a 
film of Br. abortus is observable on the sur- 
face of the agar. A small quantity of a salt 
solution is then placed in each bottle, and 
these organisms are washed from the agar 
and suspended in the saline solution. This 


Vial on the left contains lyophilized vaccine; vial in the center contains sterile diluent; vial on the right 
contains restored vaccine. 
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step is carried out only after inspection to 
make sure that the individual bottles do 
not contain any observable contaminating 
organisms. The Brucella suspension from 
each bottle is collected and pooled with the 
suspensions from other bottles. After pool- 
ing and further tests to make sure that the 
pooled suspension is free of contaminants, 
the suspension is adjusted to the required 
density by means of a photoelectric tur- 
bidimeter. Inasmuch as the desiccation it- 
self kills a proportion of the organisms, 
the actual number of bacteria in the sus- 
pension is adjusted so that the vaccine will 
contain approximately twice the number of 
organisms found in the usual Br. abortus 
vaccine. Once desiccation is complete, how- 
ever, the organisms that survive seem to 
be completely stable and retain their via- 
bility. After the suspension is adjusted for 
density, it is mixed with an equal quantity 
of sterile skimmilk and filled into vials. 
These are then frozen rapidly in a dry 
ice and alcohol freezing mixture, and the 
opening of the vial is covered with a filter 
that excludes bacteria but still . permits 
water vapor to leave the container. The 
frozen vaccine is placed in trays and placed 
in the lyophilizing cabinets. The doors are 
closed and an extremely high vacuum is 
drawn on the whole cabinet. The water 
vapor that is drawn from the frozen mate- 
rial is carried out through large pipes and 
subsequently disposed of in a condenser. Af- 
ter desiccation, which requires between two 
and four days, the vials of dried vaccine 
are removed from the cabinets and sealed 
under vacuum by means of a rubber stop- 
per, over which an aluminum seal is applied 
under high pressure. This procedure main- 
tains the vacuum within the bottle and, 
under these conditions, the vaccine will re- 
main relatively unchanged for long periods 
of time. 

Testing.—Finished containers are taken 
at random to be checked for purity and 
viability count, and samples are submitted 
for release by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 


Industry. The viability count of this prod-* 


uct is determined by making appropriate 
dilutions of the vaccine and plating these 
dilutions in tryptose agar plates. On in- 
cubation of the Petri dishes, the viable or- 
ganisms give rise to small colonies within 
the agar that can be counted readily. The 
number of colonies per plate multipled by 
the dilution that was used gives the number 


of living organisms per cubic centimeter of 
vaccine. The U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry requires this to be 10,000 million 
or more. 

Restoration and Use.—To restore the des- 
iccated vaccine to the liquid state, the dilu- 
ent is withdrawn from its bottle by means 
of a hypodermic syringe and is transferred 
to the vial containing the vaccine. Within 
a few seconds, the dried vaccine will dis- 
solve and suspend evenly in the diluent. 
This restored vaccine then is ready for 
use, and from this point on is handled in 
the same manner as is the usual liquid 
vaccine. It is plain from this review that 
considerably more material and labor are 
necessary to prepare the desiccated product 
than to prepare the liquid vaccine, but the 
additional stability and reliability of the 
dried product make the extra effort worth- 
while. 

Stability.—Experiments designed to 
measure the stability of this lyophilized 
vaccine over relatively long periods at re- 
frigerator temperature, room temperature, 
and approximately 100 F. have been carried 
out. Vaccines prepared by this method have 
been found to be satisfactorily stable at re- 
frigerator temperature and at room tem- 
perature for at least three years. These 
stability tests still are going on, so that it 
is impossible to say what the limits event- 
ually will be. Stability during constant ex- 
posure to approximately 100 F. is somewhat 
less than at room temperature or refriger- 
ator temperature, but the data indicate 
that the product will withstand this tem- 
perature for at least six months. Experi- 
ments were performed to determine the 
effect of relatively short-term exposure to 
excessive temperatures. These indicate that 
the vaccine may be exposed to temperatures 
up to 122 F. for two days with only a slight 
loss of viability. Experiments also show 
that vibration, such as that produced in 
transportation, has no effect on this prod- 
uct. These experimental results should not 
be construed as an invitation to abuse this 
product, particularly since all the infor- 
mation available indicates that the desic- 
cated vaccine is best stored in a manner 
that protects it from heat. It is of practi- 
cal importance, however, that this product 
is so designed that it is able to withstand 
exposure to temperatures that are likely 
to occur in the field. In general, the dura- 
tion of abuse to which this product has 
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been subjected in the laboratory is much 
in excess of that normally received in the 
field, and it is reassuring to know that there 
is a margin of safety. 


SUMMARY 


Desiccation by lyophilization affords a 
satisfactory method for preserving and 
maintaining Brucella abortus vaccine 
(strain 19) in a viable state. 

A description of the procedure for pre- 
paring, testing, and restoring the vaccine 
to the liquid state has been given. 

A few results on stability of the vaccine 
at various temperatures and under different 
conditions have been discussed. 
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Ketosis in Dairy Cattle 


Thiamin hydrochloride, orally or intrav- 
enously, was ineffective in treating acetone- 
mia in lactating cows when administered 
alone or with nicotinic acid, calcium pan- 
tothenate, riboflavin, pyridoxine, choline, 
paraaminobenzoic acid, and biotin, in tests 
conducted by Dr. J. C. Shaw (J. Dairy Sci., 
March, 1946). 

Administration of available carbohy- 
drates was found to be the only dependable 
treatment. The efficacy of glucose was not 
enhanced by administration of thiamin hy- 
drochloride, riboflavin, pyridoxine, nico- 
tinie acid, and calcium pantothenate. 

Methionine was inffective, orally or in- 
travenously. 

Many cases of ketosis probably result 
from fasting, so that the feeding of avail- 


able carbohydrate before onset of the 
trouble is not a dependable method of 
avoiding it. Insufficient energy intake must 
be presumed to be an important causative 
factor. 

At the onset of the condition, there is 
a marked decrease in milk flow and, conse- 
quently, a greatly reduced demand for 
energy. Because of this reaction, it is 
probable that a majority of cows with 
ketosis would recover without treatment, 
and this fact emphasizes the need for cau- 
tion in drawing conclusions from a few 
treatments. A few cases do recover quickly 
without treatment, but many more are slow 
about showing improvement. 

No specific deficiency was recognized 
other than an abnormally reduced intake of 
total energy. Therefore, the remedy lies in 
supplying carbohydrate and in stimulating 
the appetite so that the voluntary intake 
of energy will be increased. 


Gastrointestinal Lavage, Vice Versa 


During the 1920’s, when small animal 
practice was rapidly replacing equine medi- 
cine in the big urban centers, the literature 
was profuse with reports on the technique 
and indications for washing out the ali- 
mentary eanal of dogs, anus to mouth. Ev- 
erybody was doing it, and the impression 
left in the mind of the casual reader was 
that something new had been brought into 
the canine clinic. One combs in vain the 
books on the dog written in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries (Stonehenge, Mills, 
French, Mueller, Glass) for information 
on the origin of the procedure. Information 
on that point would be good clinical history. 

The other day, in gleaning nineteenth 
century journals for clinical reports, a 
short article was found entitled “A Rapid 
Method of Emptying the Stomach in Case 
of Poisoning,” by John Blattenberg, V.S.. 
of Lima, Ohio (Am. Vet. Rev., 21, (Jan., 
1898): 701-702), which thoroughly de- 
scribes the procedure in dogs and cats. The 
doctor used the equine enema syringe for 
large dogs and the bulb syringe for toys 
and cats, and adds: “In forty seconds to 
one minute, I have forced water completely 
through the alimentary canal and thor- 
oughly washed out the stomach.” Mention 
is made of having used the method for sev- 
aral years instead of emetics. Is this a 
“First?” 
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The Use of Anthelmintics with Wild Species of Sheep 
and Goats 


R. D. TURK, D.V.M., M.S.; B. L. WARWICK, D.V.M., Ph.D.; and R. O. BERRY, Ph.D. 
College Station, Texas 


TREATMENT OF WILD ANIMALS maintained 
in captivity is beset with many difficulties. 
These difficulties include the questions of 
restraint and method of administration of 
the drug selected, as well as the possible 
toxicity of the drug for the species in ques- 
tion. Wild herbivorous animals have many 
internal parasites in common with domestic 
species but are rarely treated, on the as- 
sumption that a moderate parasitic infec- 
tion will do less harm than the dangers 
incident to the administration of medicinal 
agents. In those instances where medication 
is deemed advisable, the dosage is usually 
determined from that recommended for the 
more closely related domestic species, al- 
though it is common knowledge that the 
action of a drug varies widely in different 
species. 

The sub-family Caprinae includes all do- 
mestic sheep and domestic goats and many 
wild species. A few wild animals belonging 
to this sub-family have been kept at this 
station for a number of years in connec- 
tion with genetic experiments. The species 
are mouflon (Ovis musimon), Barbary or 
aoudad (Ammotragus lervia), and Hima- 
layan tahr (Hemitragus jemlahicus). Be- 
cause of conditions favorable to parasitism, 
these animals have been more or less reg- 
ularly treated with anthelmintics used for 
domestic species. Prior to the use of pheno- 
thiazine, the drugs most commonly used 
with the domestic species were copper sul- 
phate, either alone or combined with nico- 
tine sulphate, and tetrachlorethylene. The 
copper sulphate solution or the copper sul- 
phate-nicotine sulphate solution is admin- 
istered as a drench. The tetrachlorethylene 
is usually given in soluble elastic gelatin 
capsules. Sometimes we gave the copper 
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Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


sulphate-nicotine sulphate solution to mou- 
flons with no untoward effects. Capsules of 
tetrachlorethylene were usually given to 
animals of each of the wild species, capsules 
being preferred to a drench, because of the 
lessened danger of inhalation pneumonia. 
Recognizing the fact that neither of these 
treatments was completely effective, it was 
decided to give animals of the wild species 
alternate treatments of copper sulphate- 
nicotine sulphate and tetrachlorethylene. 
The copper sulphate-nicotine sulphate was 
administered by stomach tube to minimize 
the danger of inhalation pneumonia, as 
some animals of these species struggle and 
offer extreme resistance to being drenched. 

On July 25, 1941, copper sulphate-nicotine 
sulphate solution was administered as a 
drench to 24 mature domestic goats and 200 
domestic sheep. This preparation, which con- 
tained 1.75 per cent copper sulphate and 0.8 
per cent of a 40 per cent nicotine sulphate 
in water and used in dosage of Icc. per 
pound of body weight was also administered 
by stomach tube to 1 aged mouflon ewe, 
1, 3/4 mouflon 1/4 domestic yearling ram, 
1 male and 1 female Barbary yearling, and 
to 2 adult Barbary males, in the order 
given. No ill effect from the treatment was 
noted with either the moufion or the mou- 
flon hybrid, but during the treatment of the 
last Barbary sheep, it was noted that the 
male yearling Barbary had collapsed, and 
the female Barbary was showing symptoms 
of extreme intoxication. Therefore, treat- 
ment was stopped, with only a half given. 
The symptoms were typical of those com- 
monly associated with nicotine poisoning. 
An attempt was made to counteract the 
effect of the nicotine by the administration 
of strong black coffee within the hour. The 
male died without regaining consciousness, 
and the negative findings at autopsy indi- 
cated that the diagnosis of nicotine poison- 
ing was valid. The female revived but never 
fully recovered, dying on the sixth day. The 
adult Barbary sheep which received the 
full dose showed slight symptoms of intoxi- 
cation but made an uneventful recovery. 
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The one receiving the half dose showed no 
apparent ill effect. No antidote was given 
to either of these animals. 

For obvious reasons, the tahrs which 
were scheduled to be treated next did not 
receive the copper sulphate-nicotine sul- 
phate solution. 

It has been generally accepted that domes- 


TABLE | — Results of Treating Animals of Sub-Family 
Caprinae with Copper Sulphate-Nicotine Sulphate 
Solution on July 25, 1941 


No. of No. 


Species animals affected 


Domestic goat 
Capra hircus 
Domestic sheep 
Ovis aries 

Moufion adult 

Ovis musimon 
Hybrid yearling 
(3/4 O. musimon 
1/4 O. aries) 
Barbary adults 
Ammotragus lervia 
Barbary yearlings 
Ammotragus lervia 


tic goats are more susceptible to toxic 
effects of nicotine than are domestic sheep. 
Our own observations support this. The 
moufion is one of the species of true sheep 
(Ovis). The Barbary sheep (so-called) for- 
merly was classified by taxonomists in the 
same genus. At the present time, classifica- 
tion in a separate genus (Ammotragus) is- 
accepted. We have evidence which will be 
presented in another publication, indicat- 
ing that this species is more closely related 
to goats (Capra) than to sheep (Ovis). 
The reaction to nicotine would tend to sub- 
stantiate this. 

After the efficiency and apparent safety 
of phenothiazine when used as an anthel- 
mintie in domestic sheep and goats was 


established, we used it routinely in our ex- 
perimental flocks. However, in the absence 
of specific information relative to the tox- 
icity of phenothiazine with the wild species, 
we refrained from using it with these 
species until we were in position to check 
this question. For the purpose of securing 
suitable testicular tissue for cytologic 
studies, certain animals were castrated. As 
these animals were of no further value for 
genetic or cytologic studies, 3 which be- 
came available were used to make a pre- 
liminary test for toxicity of phenothiazine 
for the three species. 

Phenothiazine was administered by stom- 
ach tube. Bentonite was the agent used for 
putting it into suspension in water. The 
initial dose was 0.25 Gm. of phenothiazine 
per pound of body weight. This is the do- 
sage widely used with domestic sheep and 
goats. The succeeding,five doses given at 
intervals of two weeks or more were in- 
creased by 0.25 Gm. per pound of body 
weight each time. After the sixth treat- 
ment with no noticeable toxicity, doses ten 
times the usual dosage were used. After 
the initial treatments of the wild species, 
1 adult domestic goat and 1 adult domestic 
sheep were included each time as control. 
No evidence of toxicity was noted in any 
case. 

Phenothiazine has been reported to be 
toxic under some conditions for certain 
herbivorous animals, especially the horse!-?, 
but is generally considered to be virtually 
nontoxic to domestic sheep and goats ex- 
cept in late pregnancy*, when it may pro- 
duce abortion. This report gives added evi- 
dence for the nontoxicity of phenothiazine 
for domestic sheep and goats. Limited data 
included indicate that phenothiazine is also 
virtually non-toxic for three wild species of 
the same sub-family. 


TABLE 2 — Toxicity Tests of Phenothiazine with Five Species of Caprinae 


Species 


Ammotragus 


Ovis musimon lervia 


Hemitragus 


jemlahicus 


Capra hircus Ovis aries 


Dates Weight 
(1945) Ib. 


Dosage Weight 
Gm. Ib. 


Dosage 
Gm. 


Weight 


Dosage 
Ib. Gm. 


Dosage 
Gm. 


Weight Dosage Weight 
Ib. Gm. Ib. 


June 22 
July 7 

July 20 
Aug. 3 

Aug. 24 
Sept. 14 
Nov. 26 


20.50 160 
43.00 172 
63.75 170 
84.00 170 
105.00 165 
124.50 174 
217.50 166 


40.00 

86.00 
127.50 
170.00 
206.25 
261.00 
415.00 


128 32.00 
127 63.50 
125 93.75 
126 126.00 
127 168.75 
127 190.50 
134 335.00 


59.50 
85.50 
121.00 
148.75 
168.00 
277.50 


31.50 119 

42.00 114 

67.00 121 

87.50 119 

96.00 112 
152.50 


ltvsults: No symptoms were detected following any of the dosages. 


No. 
died 
200 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 
2 1 0 
2 2 2 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Wild species of sheep and goats have been 
treated with three anthelmintics commonly 
used with domestic sheep and goats. Tetra- 
chlorethylene in the usually recommended 
dosages was nontoxic to mouflon (Ovis 
musimon), Barbary (Ammotragus lervia), 
and Himalayan tahr (Hemitragus jemla- 
hicus) species. Nicotine sulphate combined 
with copper sulphate in solution was toxic 
to a Barbary but not to a mouflon, in the 
usual dosages. Himalayan tahrs were not 
treated with this anthelmintic solution. 
Phenothiazine proved nontoxic to the three 
species noted above, as well as to domestic 
sheep and domestic goats, even when ten 
times the usual dosage was used. 
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Pruritic Rabies 


A case of atypical rabies in a Great 
Dane female, 2 1/2 years old, presenting the 
clinical picture of Aujesky’s disease (mad 
itch) is described by Bailly in a current 
issue of the Bulletin de l’Académia Vétéri- 
naire (May, 1946). The first symptoms 
were periodic contractures of the dorso-lum- 
bar muscles, with arching of the back, which 
were of short duration but repeated several 
times during the first day. Except for this 
attitude, everything was normal. On the 
second day the contractures were more fre- 
quent but did not appear to be painful. 
However, an alarming pruritus developed 
around the pudendum that took on the 
character of automutilation. The skin of 
the thigh, hip, and perineum became red, 
tumefied, congested, and oozing from the 
self-inflicted injury. Casual observation of 
the dog’s determination to sink its teeth 
into the pruritic region readily revealed the 
serious nature of the trouble. The itching 
appeared to be unbearable. There was 
neither aggressiveness nor agitation. The 
dog would respond to calls and showed nor- 
mal interest in her owner. As the itching 
spells became more frequent, posterior 


weakness became apparent from partial im- 


potence of the gluteal musculature. The 
affected region did not spread and was con- 
stantly attacked with the teeth even after 
the paraplegia had augmented. The head, 
neck, and front legs were coérdinate. N; 
agitation, no irritability, no aggressiveness 
developed during the entire course of forty- 
eight hours. Food was refused but water 
was drunk copiously and with visible satis. 
faction. The countenance expressed resig- 
nation rather than agony. Death occurred 
during the night (morning of the third 
day). 

Summarized, the case is one of rabies 
developed in the absence of any contact 
with any rabid dog. (The bitch had been 
raised under constant supervision.) Except 
for the appearance of paraplegia toward 
the end, pruritus was the dominating symp- 
tom. The characteristic mental aberration 
was totally absent. The course was swift 
(two days). 

The autopsy revealed: thoracic organs 
normal, stomach empty, duodenum not con- 
gested, bladder ruptured from overloading, 
urine discharged into the peritoneal cavity, 
glucosuria, slight softening of the cere- 
brospinal axis, oxyphilous inclusions, neg- 
ative. 

The diagnosis of rabies was made by 
animal inoculation. One gram of material 
taken from the horn of Ammon and emulsi- 
fied in 50 cc. of normal saline solution 
caused furious rabies in 2 mice, 1 rat, and 
1 rabbit, whose brains were found to be 
rich in Negri bodies. 

Quoting the author’s conclusion: “The dog 
died of rabies and that rabies was caused 
by a reinforced virus. Rabies in the dog 
can, therefore, take the aspect of a baffling 
pruritus that persists to the end, in the 
total absence of the essential symptoms.” 


Penicillin in Mastitis 

It would appear that penicillin is not 
rapidly destroyed in the bovine mammary 
gland. The concentration present twelve 
hours after infusion of 25,000 Oxford units 
is adequate to exert its antibacterial effect, 
says Dr. W. G. Stevenson (Canad. J. Comp. 
Med. and Vet. Sci., March, 1946). Inas- 
much as that amount of penicillin persists 
for twelve hours, the author suggests that 
longer intervals between infusions may be 
satisfactory in cows that are dry or giving 
but a few pounds of milk daily. 


CC 


A Case of Pasteurella Endocarditis in a Pig 


J. H. SAUTTER, D.V.M., B. S. POMEROY, D.V.M., and R. FENSTERMACHER, D.V.M. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


A sow weighing about 350 lb. was brought 
to the Diagnosis Laboratory, Veterinary 
Division, University of Minnesota, for 
autopsy. Prior to her arrival, she had been 
ill for about two weeks during which time 
she maintained a constantly high tempera- 
ture of 106 F. She had been serum-virus 
treated eight months previously. When pre- 
sented for autopsy, the symptoms noted 
were inability to walk, cold extremities, and 
marked cyanosis of the mucous membranes 
and ventral portions of the body. Breath- 
ing was open-mouth, rapid, and shallow. 
The total leucocyte count was 31,800. 
Previous to this, no report of Pasteurella 
endocarditis has been found in the litera- 


ture, but an exhaustive search was not 
made. Numerous statements were found, 
however, in which the Pasteurella spp. 
tended to localize in various anatomical lo- 
cations. Outstanding examples of these 
were pericarditis, arthritis, splenitis, and 
enteritis. Murray and McNutt report Pas- 
teurella endocarditis in a lamb. Cases have 
been reported in which Pasteurella was 
thought to be the causative organism of en- 
docarditis in the dog and horse. It is not 
difficult to conceive of this organism as a 
cause of endocarditis due to its peculiar 
tendency to localize in different parts of the 


Fig. |—Pulmonary valve showing vegetative endocarditis. 


Approved by the Director of the Minnesota Agri- 


POSTMORTEM FINDINGS 


cultural Experiment Station as Paper No. 560 Mis- 
cellaneous Journal Series. 

The authors are from the Veterinary Division, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


The lungs were congested and edematous, 
but signs of a bronchial pneumonia were 
absent. Petechiae were present in the 
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larynx, on the pericardium and epicardial 
fat. Fibrinous pericarditis involved the 
right auricle and a portion of the right 
ventricle. A marked vegetative endocarditis 
was found on the pulmonary valve (see fig. 
1).-The entire valve was involved with the 
exception of the free margins of two of 
the leaflets. The vegetations were fairly 
firm, small, and multiple, involving the en- 
tire thickness of the valve but not extend- 
ing onto the endocardium. All other valves 
were normal. The myocardium was flabby 
but no gross changes were noted. 
Microscopic study of a portion of one of 
the most seriously affected valves showed a 
central necrosis surrounded by a zone of 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes, lymphocytes, 
and mononuclear cells. Around the necrotic 
areas, there was connective tissue prolifer- 
ation which extended into the leaflet but 
was most marked at the base of the valve. 
A marked fibrinoid reaction (see fig. 2), 


ae 

‘az 


similar to that observed in human rheu- 
matic endocarditis, was noted near the free 
margin of the involved leaflet. Cellular 
activity was scant around the fibrinoid 
material. The surface of the valves was 
covered extensively with fibrin thrombi. 

Macroscopically, the myocardium ap- 
peared normal but microscopic examination 
revealed a marked leucocytic infiltration. 
Polymorphonuclear cells, lymphocytes, and 
mononuclear cells of various types were 
scattered diffusely throughout the muscle. 

The spleen was enlarged, soft, and dark 
red. Microscopically, the pulp cords were 
congested and the sinusoids narrow, both 
containing large numbers of polymorphonu- 
clears, lymphocytes, and mononuclears. The 
splenic pulp was hyperplastic and the fol- 
licles less prominent than normal. 

Grossly, the liver was congested. Micro- 
scopically, there were scattered foci of mon- 
onuclear leucocytes; the liver cells in these 


Fig. 2—Fibrinoid reaction near margin of leaflet. x 100. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
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nreas Were undergoing degeneration and 
ecrosis. 

The kidneys grossly were cloudy and 
pale with scattered petechial hemorrhages 
pn the capsule. Microscopically, the glom- 
pruli contained large numbers of polymor- 
yhonuclear cells and a few lymphocytes. The 
-apillary loops appeared broken, and the 
pithelial cells of the parietal and visceral 
ayers of Bowman’s capsule were thickened 
nnd pale, but the nuclei remained intact 
nnd normal in appearance. 

The proximal and distal convoluted tu- 
ules both showed evidence of damage. The 
-ytoplasm of the tubular cells was granular 
and, in many places, the superficial portion 
f the cells was sloughed; on numerous 
wcasions the entire cells were desquamated. 
some of the tubules contained casts. The 
nterstitial tissue throughout the cortex 
pnd medulla contained numerous beginning 
nbscesses. The over-all picture in the kid- 
ey was one of the embolic glomerulo- 
ephritis. The lymph nodes of involved 
rgans and gastrointestinal tract had hem- 
rrhagie borders. 


SACTERIOLOGY 


Preliminary isolations were made from 
he pulmonary valve and the spleen on 
erum-agar slants. These resulted in a 
uxuriant growth in twenty-four hours. 
tained smears of the organism revealed 
h small gram-negative rod. Preliminary 
arbohydrate inoculation from broth cul- 
ures gave the following reactions: Acid 
was produced in mannite, dextrose, and 
ucrose; maltose and lactose were negative. 
sipolar staining organisms were demon- 
trated by using Wright’s stain and also 
with methylene blue. 

A guinea pig was inoculated with 0.2 cc. 
bf a 24-hour broth culture intraperitoneally. 
he animal was dead at the end of forty- 
ight hours. Reisolation was made from the 
uinea pig on agar slants and stained 
mears revealed the presence of gram-neg- 
tive rods. Carbohydrate reactions were 
imilar to those stated above. 
Kighteen-hour broth cultures inoculated 
to other carbohydrates gave the follow- 
ng reactions: Acid was produced in galac- 
ose, sorbitol, and trehalose; d-xylose, 1- 
ylose, duleitol, inositol, rhamnose, inulin, 
affinose, salicin, arabinose, and maltose 
Were negative. The nitrate test was weakly 
positive; indol was positive. Voges-Pros- 


kauer and methyl red tests were negative. 

Gram staining of tissue sections from the 
heart valve revealed myriads of gram-nega- 
tive organisms resembling Pasteurella. 
SEROLOGY 

Antigen was produced by incubating the 
cultures twenty-four hours in nutrient 
broth, centrifuging, and resuspending the 
organisms in phenolized saline. The serum 
used was obtained from a rabbit which had 
been previously inoculated with an avian 
strain of the Pasteurella organism. Agglu- 
tination tests were positive at dilutions of 
1:25, 1:50, and 1:100. Controls were run 
in all tests. 

According to Bergey’s Manual of Deter- 
minative Bacteriology, this organism falls 
in the class of Pasteurella suis on the basis 
of the indol and carbohydrate reactions. 


SUMMARY 


Since pasteurellosis in swine is usually 
attended with a bronchopneumonia, this 
case is atypical in that the lungs were not 
involved. The outstanding gross lesions 
were vegetative endocarditis and evidence 
of a septicemia. This case is reviewed with 
the purpose in mind of aiding in the differ- 
ential diagnosis of other septicemic dis- 
eases which clinically and on postmortem 
examination resemble hog cholera, swine 
erysipelas, streptococcal septicemia, and 
acute salmonellosis. 


Tetanus Toxin Isolated 


Dr. Louis Pillemer, Western Reserve 
University, and two of his graduate students 
have succeeded in isolating tetanus toxin 
in pure form. When treated with formalde- 
hyde, this pure toxin makes a toxoid which 
has no unfavorable side reactions. 


Fowlpox 


On farms where fowlpox has previously 
been a problem, it is good insurance to vac- 
cinate young birds at least two months be- 
fore they will begin to lay, animal path- 
ologists at the University of Illinois warn. 
They also caution that the vaccine should 
not be used in clean flocks in communities 
where the disease has not been known in 
previous years. 


Every 100 chicks need a feeder 4 ft. 
long and open on both sides. 
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Demodex Canis in Normal Dogs 


It has long been known that Demodex 
canis can be isolated from clinically normal 
dogs but the number present per given area 
had not been counted. In a study of 91 
normal dogs, Unsworth (J. Comp. Path. & 
Therap., April, 1946) found the parasite in 
9 (10%). In each of the 9 dogs, the para- 
site was harbored in the skin of the eyelids 
and in 4 in the nose also, the usual sites 
where the dermatitis first appears. In 4 
clinically normal animals, the number of 
parasites per 0.1 Gm. of skin varied from 
3 to 42, and on 1 dog, probably immune 
from age, the number counted was 1,120, 
an amassment that would probably have 
caused lesions in a younger animal. By 
comparison, in 6 dogs affected with demo- 
dectic mange, the number of the mites per 
0.1 Gm. of skin varied from 399 to 7,100, 
in counts made by a dilution method. In 
the dog showing but 399, the slight lesion 
resolved spontaneously. The author adds 
that the number in older dogs, clinically 
normal, may be considerably higher, and 
that carrier dogs doubtless play a part in 
the epizoédtiology of this type of acariasis. 


A Practical Test of DDT 


While there is no lack of experimental 
information on the insecticide power of 
DDT against flies, reports of its use on 
given farms are not so numerous. 

Trials made and reported by Dr. John 
G. Matthysso, New York entomologist, 
(Certified Milk, January, 1946) disclose 
the measured results obtained in the re- 
duction of the fly population at the Walker- 
Gordon rotolactor plant and farms in New 
Jersey and appear to have significant 
value. The drug was used at the strength 
of 4 lb. of DDT to 100 gal. of water, 
sprayed with an orchard pressure sprayer. 
The spray was used in 11 areas of the 
rotolactor building and at six outlying 
farms. One farm was used as a check. 
The first spraying of the rotolactor plant 
was made May 2, 1945, with a solution of 
2 Ib. per 100 gal. In forty-eight days— 
June 19—there was a total of but 81 flies 
in the 11 areas. A second spraying Au- 


gust 3 with a solution of 4 lb. per 100 gal. 


again reduced the fly population to almost | 


zero. 

The six farm buildings sprayed July 31 
to August 2 contained 104 flies per 16 
cows. Immediately after (August 3), 
there were but 2 flies per 10 cows, a re- 
duction of 98 per cent. By September 19, 
the height of the fly season, 4 flies per 
cow were counted, compared with hundreds 
per cow without spraying. Thus, it was 
shown that two DDT sprayings at the 
strength mentioned, would take care of 
flies until the arrival of frost. On Oc- 
tober 3, after a frost, there were 5 flies 
per every 10 cows. The trial actually com- 
prised 31 barns and 1,550 cows. At the 
control barn, the fly population ran high. 
In June, it showed 160 flies on five win- 
dows, 100 on a manure truck, and 144 on 
eight posts. 

Other details of this comprehensive re- 
port are given, but the ones (ut supra) 
indicate what may be expected of DDT 
in clinical veterinary medicine. 


Penicillin in Anthrax 


Though septicemic anthrax of farm ani- 
mals, from the clinical perspective, must be 
sharply distinguished for the carbuncular 
anthrax of the human being, the response 
of Bacillus anthracis to penicillin therapy 
is nevertheless something to follow to its 
ultimate conclusion. In human anthrax, 
the organism does not always get into the 
blood. It is more effectively blocked at the 
site of entrance. Anthrax has been a threat 
to animal production since ancient times 
and its virulence and potentiality are not 
recessive. Striking at the disease with 
every weapon developed where outbreaks 
occur is a “must do” in veterinary medicine. 
The livability of anthrax spores on pasture 
ground is also a hazard to be considered in 
the over-all production of cattle and sheep. 


The new electron photographs of the 
virus molecule by Williams and Wyckoff, 
University of Michigan, (JOURNAL, (Au- 
gust, 1946) : 137) suggest that the morphol- 
ogy of this erstwhile invisible element/sub- 
stance/creature/microbe, or what have you 
is a better organized biological unit than 
one would have been previously justified 
in believing. Seems like lifting the curtain 
of a new world. 
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Danger From 


The advisability of feeding moldy feed— 
either grain or hay—has been the subject 
of much discussion, but very little definite 
work has been done to substantiate an opin- 
ion for or against the practice. In Feed- 
stuffs (May, 1946), Mr. Lyman Peck re- 
views the entire subject, and quotes author- 
itatively from numerous sources. He points 
out that the finding of mold spores in 
the digestive tract of a dead animal or a 
dead bird does not justify the conclusion 
that the mold was the primary, or even a 
contributing, cause of death. A diagnosis 
of mycosis implies that such molds as were 
found really were harmful to the host. 

As early as 1912, Dr. Robert Graham 
carried on experiments at the University 
of Kentucky to determine the effect of feed- 
ing molds and moldy feeds to farm animals. 
These proved that the trouble which had 
been ascribed to molds was being caused 
primarily by Bacillus botulinus and the 
toxin which it elaborates. The work led to 
the production of botulinus antitoxin, but 
did not give a definite answer on the danger 
from molds and moldy feeds. No ill effects 
were noted when the molds were fed to 
horses in the absence of the botulinus or- 
ganism or its toxin. 

The South Dakota State College at Brook- 
ings reports in its Circular 48 (1945) that 
Johnson, Johnson, and Wright carried on 
xperiments in which they fed moldy corn 
to cattle, sheep, and hogs. During a two- 
ear period, soft, moldy corn was fed— 
‘olor pictures attest to the poor quality of 
he product being used in the experiments. 

his soft corn proved to be palatable to 
‘attle and sheep, in fact, when both soft 
and hard corn were fed, the soft corn was 

lways the first to be consumed. No ill 
ffects were noticed, even when the steers 
(29) were shifted from full feed of shelled, 
‘ound corn and barley to-full feed of soft, 
ar corn. The shift was made in a period 
f five days and none of the steers went off 


Moldy Feed? 


feed or showed other ill effects. It was 
found that 100 lb. of sound shelled corn 
plus 1 Ib. of alfalfa was equal in feeding 
value to 138 lb. of soft corn, for fattening 
yearling steers. 

Ten yearling sheep were shifted from 
a full feed of no. 3 corn to a full feed of 
soft, moldy corn, and then maintained on 
the moldy corn for six weeks, at which time 
they were ready for market. None showed 
any digestive disturbance while on this 
trial. 

When this same corn was fed to hogs 
it was found that these hogs did not gain 
quite as rapidly as did those on sound corn. 
For fattening pigs, 100 lb. of sound ear 
corn was equal to 130 lb. of soft ear corn 
plus 1/2 lb. of protein supplement. 

In summing up the two years’ feeding 
trials, it was found that hard corn is a 
superior feed, but that at the prices offered 
soft corn is worth more to feed than to 
sell. When fed during the cold winter 
months, soft corn was 82 per cent as effi- 
cient as hard corn for yearling steers, 78 
per cent as efficient for lambs, and 76 per 
cent as efficient for hogs and calves. This 
efficiency dropped perceptibly when the soft 
corn was held for feeding during warm 
weather, but such corn was not noticeably 
injurious to livestock at any time. 


Reports on experiments conducted at the 
University of Illinois show that pigs self- 
fed on sound corn, protein supplement, and 
a mineral gained as much in seventy-seven 
days as comparable pigs self-fed on soft 
corn, protein supplement, and a mineral 
gained in ninety-one days. The average 
daily gain on hard corn was 1.66 lb. as 
against 1.44 Ib. on the soft corn. Pigs 
gained 100 lb. in weight on 351 Ib. of hard 
corn and 36 lb. of protein supplement, 
while it took 421 lb. of soft corn and 68 Ib. 
of protein supplement to produce the same 
gain. There was no mortality or noticeable 
illness in the group of pigs fed soft corn, 

while 1 pig from the other lot died. 
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Vulvovaginitis is a condition which has 
been attributed to the feeding of moldy 
corn, but in none of the feeding trials with 
moldy corn hes it been produced. It appar- 
ently is a dietary factor in some instances, 
because almost invariably a change in the 
ration corrects much of the trouble. In 
those instances where moldy corn formed 
a portion of the ration, the substitution of 
some other grain improved the condition 
while, when the vulvovaginitis appeared in 
pigs being pastured on clover, the removal 
of the pigs to drylot or to nonclover pas- 
ture also led to improvement. And, just to 
complicate the diagnosis still further, when 
pigs housed in muddy and insanitary lots 
developed vulvovaginitis they, too, showed 
marked recovery from the condition in a 
short time, when moved to other quarters 
without an attempt to alter the ration. Un- 
til an experiment can be set up which will 
include a ration that may be expected to 
produce vulvovaginitis in a reasonable per- 
centage of the experimental animals, there 
is no conclusive evidence regarding its pri- 
mary or predisposing causes. 

Personal correspondence cited in the 
aforementioned article indicates that moldy 
corn has been liberally fed without harmful 
results. For example, Bohstedt at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reports that pigs were 
turned in a yard stacked thickly with moldy 
corn in shocks. No ill effects were noted at 
any time during the several weeks it took 
the pigs to clean up this corn. 

Dr. W. E. Simonsen, Quimby, Iowa, re- 
ports that they bought two carloads of 
moldy corn for feeding purposes. In one car, 
the corn was so badly molded that half or 
more of the bags broke while being handled, 
and the odor was so strong that the trucker 
objected to handling it. The other car was 
not so moldy. This corn was fed to some 
200 head of cattle and about 500 hogs for 
several months without the addition of good 
corn to the ration. Some 20 pigs and 5 cows 
died during this feeding period, but in no 
instance did the postmortem examination 
indicate that mold or moldy feed was a 
factor in the death. 

For the feeding of poultry, moldy corn 
has been used in many experiments and in 
many privately owned flocks. One of the 


early. reports appears in Poultry Science 
and was written in 1931 by Ronk and Car- 
rick of Purdue University. They concluded 
that no apparent deleterious effects resulted 


when chicks received moldy corn which was 
infected with species of Penicillium, Di- 
plodia, Fusarium, Mucor or Rhizopus, As- 
pergillus, and undetermined organisms 
including yellow bacteria. Chicks receiving 
20 per cent moldy corn and 30 per cent 
no. 2 corn grew as rapidly as those receiv- 
ing 50 per cent no. 2 corn; but growth. was 
less satisfactory when 30 or 40 per cent 
of moldy corn was fed. Apparently, no 
deaths except possibly one, due to asper- 
gillosis, could be attributed to the moldy 
corn used in this experiment. Aspergillosis 
results from inhalation of spores of Asper- 
gillus fumigatus, not from their ingestion. 

Another letter tells of feeding moldy corn 
to young growing chicks for a six-weeks’ 
experimental period with no noticeable i! 
effects. 

Water-damaged wheat was fed by Briggs 
of the University of Maryland and it had 
no harmful effects on poultry, from a nu- 
tritional standpoint, when fed to young 
chicks, chicks of broiler age, and laying 
hens. 

With all this experimental evidence at 
hand, what should the veterinarian recom- 
mend regarding the feeding of soft, moldy, 
and damaged corn? Because there are many 
kinds of molds, and because some of them 
are known to be harmful, it is well to be 
guarded in making any recommendation. 
It is manifestly impossible to subject each 
lot of suspected feed to detailed study for 
pathogenicity, but the farmer can easily 
perform a simple test for himself. By select- 
ing a limited number of animals (the less 
desirable ones), these can be fed liberal 
amounts of the suspected feed for a week 
or ten days. If no harmful effects are noted, 
a reduced amount of the same grain may be 
fed to the entire group of animals—mean- 
time continuing to feed a few animals lib- 
erally. When the client is faced with the 
choice of feeding damaged grain or selling 
it at a sacrifice, he may be reminded that, 


if it is fed judiciously, it possesses greater 


value as a feed than as a cash crop. Only 
in exceptional cases is it advisable to rec- 
ommend that a feeder make a practice of 
buying up soft or moldy corn at reduced 
prices for feeding purposes. In advising 
the client with reference to feeding his 
own soft corn, bear in mind that it should 
be fed during the winter months and, as a 
general rule, that it is easier to upset the 
digestive tract of a horse than that of a 
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ruminant or a hog. Extra caution is indi- 
cated while damaged feed of any kind is 
being fed, because occasionally there is a 
cumulative effect and an increasing severity 
for several days after the initial symp- 
toms appear. 

Moldy corn need not be discarded as 
dangerous or worthless, but neither should 
it be given an unqualified recommendation. 
In making a diagnosis of poisoning by moldy 
feed, do not jump to a conclusion because 
there is mold present in the digestive tract 
of a dead animal or bird; but always be 
sure that there is reasonable evidence to 
indicate that such mold was a significant 
factor in causing disease and death. 


Cannibalism in Chickens 


Many causes of cannibalism have been 
reported and several treatments recom- 
mended with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tory results. Permit me to report that, in 
a few flocks, it has been found to be of 
definite benefit to have available quantities 
of suet for those birds to peck at. Then the 
trouble ceased. — R. O. Rydell, D.V.M., 
Wheaton, Minn. 


Thiouracil Saves Feed 


Slowing up thyroid activity in hogs with 
thiouracil to make them less energetic 
(lazy) was shown to step up gains to a re- 
markable degree, in trials carried out by 
Miihrer and Hogan at the University of 
Missouri. The gains in thiouracil-fed hogs 
were a striking contrast compared with the 
controls. As a matter of fact, if used 
longer than twenty-eight days, the experi- 
mental hogs became objectionably fat. Says 
Dr. Miihrer, “thiouraci] has far-reaching 
possibilities.” 


Vitamin E 


Alpha tocopherol exerted a sparing act- 
ion on essential fat acids and pure linolate 
when added to rations of rats fed on a de- 
ficient diet. There was also some sparing 
of vitamin A and carotene in rats on the 
same ration, as reported by Hove and Har- 
ris (J. Nutr., June 10, 1946), but the feed- 
ing of this purified form of vitamin E, 
without the presence of the essential fat 
acids, seemed to aggravate the symptoms 
of fat deficiency in rats on the same diet. 


Conversion of Carotene 


The body is only one-sixth as competent 
in converting carotene into vitamin A as 
has been supposed, according to studies 
made by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan and Lil- 
lian S. Bentley, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is a mistake to assume that 100 
per cent of carotene is so converted. The 
herbivorous guinea pig, for example, can 
use vitamin A from animal products six 
times more efficiently than carotene from 
greenstuffs. It is possible that this diffi- 
culty is greater in omnivorous man; or at 
least the studies shed light on the unrelia- 
bility of vegetables as a source of vitamin 
A in the human dietary. Told in another 
way, this study accounts to that extent for 
the superiority of food of animal origin. 


Feed Value of Barley and Wheat 


Barley was not equal to wheat as a feed 
for pigs when it constituted more than 50 
per cent of the basal ration. Feed utiliza- 
tion was reduced, gains were lower, and 
feed consumption was reduced. However, 
when wheat made up more than 50 per 
cent of the ration, carcass quality was re- 
duced because the pork chop muscle failed 
to develop, especially in males. It was sug- 
gested by one set of trials that restriction 
of the total digestible nutrients during the 
fattening period might result in leaner car- 
casses, regardless of the type of ration fed. 
—Nutr. Abstr. and Rev., 5, (Octobder, 
1945): 373. 


Corn Plant Carotene 


The content of carotene in the corn plant 
is from 20 to 50 per cent higher in the 
leaves than in the rest of the plant: stalk, 
ear, husk. The highest concentration is 
reached at the time the pollen is shedding; 
then it declines rapidly. Bagging the ear 
to prevent pollination does not stop the de- 
crease. In most strains, the right time to 
harvest the most carotene is at the dent 
stage of maturity. There are differences 
in the carotene value of individual stalks in 
both inbred and hybrid corn, but they are 
not as great as those at the different stages 
of growth—J. W. Potter, F. M. Strong, R. 
A. Brink, and N. P. Neal: Carotene Con- 
tent of the Corn Plant, J. Agric. Res., 72, 
(March 1, 1946): 169-186. 
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EDITORIAL 


Veterinary Corps Extolled 


Under the two-column headline “Veteri- 
narian Veterans Boast Great War Réle,” 
the Chicago Daily News (Sept. 18) praises 
the work done by the Army veterinarians 
not only while the armed forces were mak- 
ing their gallant stand on Bataan but 
everywhere in the far-flung corners of the 
world which saw the Army of the United 
States in operation. While some were 
making rigid inspections of “monkey meat 
and the flesh of the water buffalo,” and 
some were setting the broken legs of mules 
on the Burma Road, or seeking to solve the 
lung-plague riddle of Iceland sheep, others, 
with all the coolness of Pegasus, were at- 
tending cargoes of horses being “air lifted” 
over the Himalayan hump for the troops 
of China. Pointed out is the fact that 
despite the mechanization of modern 
armies, the horse, the mule, the donkey, 
the homer pigeon and the war dog, and 
the farm caribou all played their part in 
the Allied victories. Furthermore, besides 
forbidding soldiers to touch uninspected 
food, the Veterinary Corps developed a 
quick-frozen milk for distant outposts and 
hospital ships, which held all of its natural 
flavor and nutritive properties for several 
months. 

The article briefs a sympathetic under- 
standing of the U. S. Army veterinarians 
in the field, but a few lines on food in- 
spection at the source, in the processing 
plant, in storage, and in transit over seas 
and land and jungle under the vicissitudes 
of extreme climatic condition, would have 
painted a more complete picture of General 
R. A. Kelser’s command. 

Perhaps too often to be polite, and at 
the risk of seeming offensively egotistical, 
the JOURNAL has attempted to signalize 
that the Veterinary Corps of World War II 
has cut the pattern for a little known seg- 
ment of human affairs, which the frustrated 
world ought to look into in the process of 
reconversion. 

That “Man and His Animals” may some 


day be the subject of a mighty thesis is 
not as much of a forlorn hope as it used 
to be. Its prodrome is looming in the head- 
lines of the press. The man-in-the-street is 
bothered about the quality of his alimenta- 
tion and his vanishing calories. That’s a 
good sign for the future of veterinary sci- 
ence which has both the quantitative and 
qualitative sides of human subsistence to 
fuss over. While it (v.s.) is perforce a glut- 
ton for the spotlight and celebrated head- 
lines, it is man himself who needs to be 
“wised up” on his daily debt to the animals 
that enable him to stay here. Elementary 
as that may seem, lacking those projects 
designed to promote a faultless and thrifty 
animal industry is seldom seriously con- 
sidered until stomachs begin to crave. On 
that account, every lift the veterinary serv- 
ice receives is truly cosmopolitan education 
of the fundamental sort. 


Fellowships for Veterinarians 


The United States Public Health Service 
is interested in recruiting veterinarians for 
its ranks, and is prepared to help them 
qualify for the positions available. Each 
year, positions are open to veterinarians 
who have prepared themselves by complet- 
ing advanced courses in this large and im- 
portant field and, beginning in 1945, fellow- 
ships have been offered which help to de- 
fray the cost of this advanced study. An 
increasing number of veterinarians has 
expressed a desire to engage in work of a 
public health nature, and the following an- 
nouncement affords an opportunity for 
such persons to hasten realization of their 
plans: 

The United States Public Health Service 
announces the continuation of the Nationa! 
Institute of Health Research Fellowships 
which were created in 1945. An increased 
number of these fellowships will be avail- 


able during 1946 and 1947. 
The National Institute of Health Re- 
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search Fellowships are awarded to indi- 
viduals who have had postgraduate work 
in institutions of recognized standing in 
the various fields of science allied to pub- 
lic health, as biology, chemistry, physics, 
entomology, medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, etc. 

Applications for these fellowships may 
be made at any time during the year, are 
acted upon promptly, and are effective for 
one year from the time of award with a 
possibility of renewal for a second year. 

Junior research fellowships are available 
to individuals holding master’s degrees or 
to those who have completed an equivalent 
number of hours of postgraduate study. 
The stipend is $2,400 per annum. 

Senior research fellowships are available 
to individuals holding doctorate degrees. 
The stipend is $3,000 per annum. 

These fellowships will offer an opportu- 
nity for study and research in association 
with highly trained specialists in the can- 
didate’s chosen field at the Institute or 
some other institution of higher learning. 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed 
to The Director, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 


Mounting Interest in Small Animal 


Medicine 


The attendance of 450 at the annual 
meeting of the American Animal Hospital 
Association at New York City in April 
shows the direction of the wind in that 
branch of the service. Not so long ago, 
such a meeting would have been a washout. 
No one would have dreamed of reading a 
paper on dogs before a state association, 
let alone hold a special meeting for that 
purpose. The few who ventured to do so 
on the AVMA programs spoke to unre- 
ceptive crowds. This extraordinary meet- 
ing was as unforeseeable as the trend itself. 
Banish the thought that there were not 
enough dogs nor interest in them to at- 
tract veterinarians. Take that one with 
a grain of salt. There was interest in dogs 
even before the white man came over, and 
it never ceased to increase. The truth is 
that there were both owner interest in 
dogs and plenty of them before veterin- 
arians began to provide a medical service 
that owners could afford to patronize. There 
were hospitals for dogs but, like knowledge 
of canine medicine, they smelled to high 
heaven. The cultivated notion that fond- 
ness for, and the number of, dogs sud- 


denly sprang up after the first World War 
is just funny, since it all happened at 
exactly the same time as the diminishing 
returns from the vanishing importance of 
the urban horse and mule population. A 
glance through the society programs of 
the 1920’s shows an almost complete ab- 
sence of equine subjects and a preponder- 
ance of canine and bovine ones. The moral 
is important, very important. The chain 
of fine hospitals from coast to coast, the 
increasing knowledge of canine medicine, 
surgery, and nursing, and the audience of 
450 at a meeting devoted exclusively to 
small animals, stand out among the untaught 
lessons of veterinary deontology—the les- 
son that al] there’s to do to expand veter- 
inary service is to qualify for the field 
under development. Stretching ahead are 
the fields of poultry practice and meat in- 
spection for every community. If these 
are developed on a scale comparable to 
small animals practice, the veterinary serv- 
ice of the future will have new dimensions. 


Looking Backward 


As the population of the world increases 
so must the ingenuity to produce more food 
correspondingly increase if the established 
standards of living are to be maintained 
and improved. In that incontrovertible 
principle lie the future obligations of vet- 
erinary medicine to man and his animals. 
Every obstacle put in the path of applied 
veterinary science is an obstacle to human 
welfare and, therefore, every year adds to 
the importance of improving the strength 
and the discipline of the veterinary service. 
Looking backward in years to come will 
measure our present foresight. 

Increasing the world population is not a 
hangover of former centuries. It is an in- 
evitability — a foregone conclusion — no 
more controlled than controllable, which 
makes even the most stupid mind consider 
the fertility of the soil which only farm ani- 
mals can maintain to the best advantage. 


Feeding the dairy cow in America is 
more an art than a science. Good feeders 
use roughage and grain to balance each 
other, poor feeders throw into the manger 
anything they find convenient and in 
amounts that are handy.—C. F. Monroe, 
Ohio Annual Nutrition Conference, Nov. 
1-2, 1945. 
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A Survey of Literature from Holland 


[The following material presents a survey of the Tydschrift voor Diergeneeskunde be- 


ginning with 1940 and extending through the war years. 


Haasjes, Shelby, Michigan.—The Editors.] 


Electric Stimulation——A study of the effect 
of passing alternating current through the 
skulls of animals in the usual manner was 
conducted by J. Roos and S. Koopmans [67, 
(May 15, 1940):486-497]. The effect on the 
central nervous system could be ascertained by 
testing the homo lateral flexion of the hind leg. 
The strength of the reaction was reduced as the 
period of current passage was lengthened. This 
would suggest that passage of the current leads 
to increased activity of the higher centers af- 
fecting the spinal centers involved, and would 
negate the assumption that electricity reduces 
the activity of the cells of the central nervous 
system. { 

The effect of narcosis on the results of elec- 
tric stimulation were also observed. Passage 
of the current decreased the profundity of the 
chemical narcosis from ether, chloral, urethane, 
and luminal. 

eee 

Fright Disease-—Fright disease is not a dis- 
ease entity, but is a symptom of encephalitis of 
any kind. A case is discussed by J. D. Verlinde 
(67, (June 15, 1940):525-533] which began as 
fright disease, progressed by showing symp- 
toms typical of encephalitis, and at death 
yielded the virus of idiopathic encephalitis and 
also the virus of Carré. r 

The variety of symptoms recognized is as- 
cribed to the resistance or susceptibility of the 
host, which involves not only the presence of 
the virus but also the degree of intoxications 
resulting from destruction of tissue, the amount 
of liver damage and consequent insufficiency, 
hereditary susceptibility, and previous exposure 
to virus carriers. Climatic conditions and the 
time of year may be factors, also. 

eee 

Ketosis in Cows—The quantity of acetone 
and acetylacetic acid in the urine is not com- 
parable to, nor variable with, the amount in 
the digestive tract, according to C. J. DeGier 
[67, (Aug. 15, 1940):703-720]. Administration 
of glucose was the only reliable treatment for 
acetonemia, and the results were directly re- 
lated to the promptness with which intraven- 
ous administration of glucose occurred. Forc- 
ing feeds must be fed sparingly, if at all, dur- 
ing the period of treatment and recovery. 


It was prepared by Chas. H. 


Fluorosis in Cows.—A herd of cows pastured 
near a plant which manufactured chemical fer- 
tilizer developed cachexia, lameness, and 
finally inability to walk. Symptoms were more 
pronounced at time of parturition. L. F. D. E. 
Lourens found [68, (March 1, 1941) : 229-236 | 


—Gov,. Serum Institute, Rotterdam 
Uneven wear of teeth, osteoporosis, and sequester of 
mandible in 6-year-old cow which died of fluorine 
poisoning. 
abnormal wear and abrasion of the teeth the 
most noticeable change, but there were carti- 
laginous sequesters, softening, and adventitious 
development of the long bones, and areas of 
necrosis in the orbital cavity and the mandi- 
bular alveoli. 
Fluorosis was suspected, and analysis of the 
bones revealed from 0.59 to 0.9 per cent of 
fluorine. 


Leptospirosis in Dogs—Serum agglutination 
tests in 280 unselected dogs revealed about 40 
per cent showing a reaction in some degree, 
reports Madame A. Beuvery-Asman [67, (Oct. 1, 
1940):799-815]. In those animals showing 4 
high titer, the proportion of Leptospira ictero- 
hemorrhagiae to Leptospira canicola was as 
1 : 2, which agrees with the proportion found 
in animals showing symptoms of the disease. 
Cats showed no reaction, and it is improbable 
that many were infected. 

The progress of titer in infected dogs is fol- 
lowed, the trend is charted, and it is concluded 
that repeated examinations are needed before 
an accurate prognosis can be formulated. 

Trichomoniasis in Cattle—The culture me 
dium recommended by Schoop and Oehlkers 
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was more suitable for the growing of Tri- 
chomonas fetus than was a medium of higher 
albumen content, in experiments conducted by 
G. J. DeGier [67, (Nov. 1, 1940) :902-908]. Allan- 
toic fluid was a favorable medium, but scrap- 
ings from cotyledons were valueless when sus- 
pended in sodium chloride solution. 
eee 

Tropins in Brucellosis——The tropin reaction 
in brucellosis is based on a demonstration of 
the agents which stimulate phagocytosis, 
namely the tropins. J. Van der Hoeden [67, 
(Noy. 15, 1940):963-978] found them to be 
thermostable, while the opsonins were ther- 
molabile. The test is performed by heating 
serum to 132 F. for inactivation, and mixing 
0.1 ec. heated serum, 0.1 cc. washed citrated 
blood cells, and 0.2 cc. Brucella abortus sus- 
pension. The reaction is complete in thirty 
minutes in a water bath at 98.5 F. The test is 
regarded as highly specific and very sensitive. 
The correlation between tropin, agglutination, 
and complement fixation is discussed. 

eee 


—Small Animal Clinic, Utrecht 
Polydactylism in a pig showing the external appear- 
ance and the x-ray view of the foot [68, (Feb. |, 

1941): 145). 

eee 

Air Space in Hatching Eggs—The volume, 

composition, and pressure of gases in the air 
Space of an egg were studied by J. Roos and 
C. Romyn [68, (Jan. 1, 1941):3-13]. Using 
methods which did not interfere with embryo- 
nation, they found that at least 85 per cent of 
the chicks had breathed before picking the 
shell, using the air in the airspace. Oxygen 
analyses as low as 9 per cent and carbon di- 
oxide analyses as high as 9 per cent were found 
just prior to picking the shell. The physio- 
logical importance of the parafetal stage is 
discussed. 

eee 

forage Poisoning in Horses.—Forage poison- 

ing or grass sickness is a common condition 
in horses in Holland. Because of the high hu- 
midity which prevails and the liberal applica- 
tion of fertilizer the pastures are lush. Horses 


and cattle eat large amounts of forage in a 
short period of time, and in studying the re- 
sulting grass sickness L. Seekles found [68, 
(Feb. 1, 1941):109-131] that fermentation in 
the stomach is rapid, so that autointoxication 
develops frequently. It is also suggested that 
probably there is interference with the au- 
tonomic nervous system and with the endocrine 
glands. Work along these lines is being con- 
tinued. 


The Interference Phenomenon or Cell Block 
Effect 


An interference phenomenon was first men- 
tioned in connection with immunizing pro- 
cedure in 1935. In that year, Hoskins reported 
interference between neurotropic and pantropic 
yellow fever in monkeys, while Magrassi, work- 
ing independently, found interference between 
nonencephalitic and encephalitis herpes viruses 
in rabbits. Since then, many instances of in- 
terference between strains of virus have been 
recorded. 

Stader and Slaughenhaupt, in studying the 
immunizing effect of distemper virus vaccine 
in dogs, observed that upon injecting the vac- 
cine there was an immediate protection against 
distemper and referred it to a cell-block effect. 
Schlotthauer reported that dogs injected with 
15 mg. of distemperoid virus did not contract 
distemper upon exposure immediately after in- 
oculation, but that dogs receiving 7.5 and 2.5 
mg. did contract the disease when exposed im- 
mediately. 

Green has shown that serial passage of 
canine distemper virus through ferrets reduces 
its virulence for foxes and dogs so that it pro- 
duces a mild immunizing distemperoid infec- 
tion when injected into these animals. Now 
Green and Stulberg have shown that a dis- 
temper virus modified by ferret passage so as 
to become harmless vaccine for foxes and dogs 
exhibits the interference phenomenon or cell 
block effect with respect to a virulent distem- 
per infection in foxes. 

In one experiment, 40 foxes were infected 
with distemper by instilling 100 mg. of virulent 
virus intranasally into each. Of these 40 foxes, 
10 were left as controls, 10 were simultaneously 
injected with 200 mg. of distemperoid virus, 10 
were injected with 200 mg. of distemperoid 
virus three days after being infected, while 
the remaining ten were similarly injected with 
200 mg. distemperoid virus twelve days after 
being infected. All 10 control foxes died, while 
all 30 foxes treated with distemperoid virus 
lived, thus demonstrating ability of the dis- 
temperoid virus to block the entrance of viru- 
lent virus into the cells, or to interfere with 
the disease process at any stage up to twelve 
days after infection with active fox distemper 
virus.—[R. G. Green and C. 8. Stulberg, Dis- 
temperoid Virus Interference in Canine Dis- 
temper: Science, 103, (April 26, 1946): 497.) 
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Jour. A.V.M.A. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Lameness in Cattle 

All types of ailments and disturbances which 
interfere with normal action and movement of 
the extremities are completely discussed. The 
author takes up in logical order the diseases 
of the forelegs, the hind legs, and the pelvis. 
Each section of the body is discussed from the 
following angles: luxations, abscess formation, 
muscular rupture, tendinitis and bursitis, con- 
tusions, hygromas, wounds, hematomas, rickets 
and osteomalacia, polyarthritis, vitamin defi- 
ciency, necrosis, and paralysis due to nervous 
derangements, — [Gliedmassenkrankheiten des 
Rindes. By Ernst Wyssmann, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, emeritus professor of Obstetrics, Univer- 
sity of Bern. Cloth. 209 pages, in German, II- 
lustrated. 1942.) 


Mating Behavior of the Male 

This book deals with semen production in 
bulls, and the effect on regularity of reproduc- 
tion, outlines detailed methods for examina- 
tion of semen, and discusses fully the interpre- 
tation of results of these several examinations. 
Illustrated with drawings and with photomicro- 
graphs in color of normal and abnormal sperm. 
—[The Behavior of the Male at Mating. Con- 
trol of the Semen. By T. Bonadonna, Collana 
Tecnico -Scientifica “Lazzaro Spallanzani.” 
Paper. 173 pages, in Italian, with English sum- 
mary.] 


Annual Review of Biochemistry 

In the preparation of this volume, 21 different 
phases of the field of biochemistry have been 
analyzed and brought down to date, each by 
one or two authors specializing in that particu- 
lar field. Each chapter reviews the information 
which has been gained since the subject was 
previously treated for publication, interprets 
this information in the light of all known facts, 
and then lists (as a bibliography of related 
titles) the authors of the information cited 
and the journals in which the findings were 
first published. 

The information presented is not readily us- 
able by the practicing veterinarian, but it is 
basic for anyone engaged in an attempt to ex- 
plain the functioning of the several organs of 
the body. Since the veterinary profession is 
engaged in serving agriculture it is interested 
not only in the biochemical processes of ani- 
mals, but also of the plants which furnish the 
feed for animals. 

The arrival of this volume serves again to 
emphasize the amount of effort being expended 
to learn the secrets of life, and the rapidity 
with which the imponderables of yesterday are 
being brought into focus and understanding. It 
provides an inspiration and an incentive to all 


veterinarians who would render a greater sery-. 
ice to man by showing how the livestock can 
be kept healthy and well-nourished and made 
to add increasingly to the well-being of man.— 
[Annual Review of Biochemistry, Volume XV. 
Edited by J. Murray Luck. Cloth. 687 pages. 
Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford University P. 0., 
Calif. 1946. Price $5.00.] 


Artificial Insemination 

A compilation of information on this subject 
has been made, with summaries in English, 
from the time that Amantea reported use of the 
artificial vagina in the dog (1914), through the 
various adaptations to other species, to the 
general or popular use of the procedure in dairy 
cattle today. 

The material is presented in the form of 
abstracts or summaries, by years, of the articles 
on the subject as they were published.—[Works, 
Studies, Researches, and Remarks on Artificial 
Insemination of Domesticated Animals Pub- 
lished in Italy from 1914 to 1945. Edited by T. 
Bonadonna and R. Bovati. Collana Tecnico- 
Scientifica “Lazzaro Spallanzani.” Paper. 283 
pages.] 


Addendum to Milks' Fifth Edition 

The decade, 1937-1947, stands apart in chem- 
otherapy as a period of prodigious achieve- 
ments. The newest books on the subject had 
to be revised several times to keep them from 
losing respectability. A sizeable number of 
sensational agents rushed in at an amazing 
rate and quickly rooted themselves among the 
new and essential remedies. Milks’ “veteri- 
nary codex,” which was given three compre: 
hensive revisions in the last ten years, had to 
have a 21-page addendum to the fifth edition 
published in 1943 under the restrictions im- 
posed by the war, because, come 1946, it 
was caught short of the “wonder drugs” 
which had come into general use. It lacked 
the spectacular antibiotic agents, some new 
sulfonamides, certain anthelmintics, famous 
insecticides, and others which are now making 
therapeutic history. In this addendum, one 
scents the determination to justify the con- 
fidence the former editions have won in the 
field of veterinary pharmacology. The con- 
venience of having the authenticated facts 
about the newcomers bound between covers 
deserves the highest praise. In the hurricane 
of material chasing across the screen, it was 
no simple task to separate the chaff from the 
kernels of these new agents. In doing s0, 
Milks has done another favor to the veterinary 
profession.—[Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia 
Medica, and Therapeutics. Fifth Edition with 
an Addendum. By Howard Jay Milks, Profes- 
sor of Therapeutics, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University. Cloth. 692 pages. 
Alex Eger, Inc., Chicago. 1946. Price $8.00.] 
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THE NEWS 


1947 Convention Will Be Held in Cincinnati Week 
of August 18 


Because it appeared that adequate hotel ac- 
commodations in Toronto could not be guaran- 
teed for the 1947 annual meeting, the Board of 
Governors was authorized at the Boston session 
to select, if necessary, another site for next 
year’s convention. Following later advice from 
Toronto that not more than 10 per cent of hotel 
rooms could be allocated for convention pur- 
poses, a survey was made of other possibilities 
in zone 1, in which the 1947 meeting should be 
held according to the zoning schedule for 
AVMA sessions. The survey showed that Cin- 


cinnati offered the best facilities and prospects. 

Accordingly, at its meeting in Chicago on 
Oct. 5, 1946, the Board selected Cincinnati and 
designated the week of August 18 for the meet- 
ing. The exact dates and duration of the 1947 
session will be fixed by the Executive Board 
at its winter meeting in Chicago on Dec. 1, 


1946. 


Housing BuREAU TO HANDLE ALL RESERVATIONS 


Convention headquarters will be at the 
Netherland Plaza. The Cincinnati Convention 
Bureau has obtained a guarantee of 1,200 rooms 
for AVMA delegates in several hotels, includ- 
ing the headquarters. 

In order that allocation of hotel rooms can 
be handled in an orderly manner, a housing 
bureau will be set up in the near future by the 
committee on local arrangements and in codép- 
eration with the convention bureau. No Cin- 
cinnati hotel will accept reservations for the 
AVMA convention except those that are cleared 
through the bureau. Announcement will be 
made as soon as the housing bureau is estab- 
lished and reservation blanks will be printed 
in the JOURNAL. 


SESSION IN ToRONTO LATER 


It will be a disappointment to AVMA mem- 
bers on both sides of the border that prospects 
for adequate hotel space in Toronto were such 
that it was necessary to move the 1947 con- 
vention elsewhere, that city having been 
selected by the House of Representatives at its 
1945 business session. However, it is antici- 
pated that the invitation will be renewed by 
Canadian members as soon as the hotel situa- 
tion there improves. Since Toronto is in con- 


vention zone 1, in which sessions are held every 
other year, it will be eligible for consideration 
in 1949, 1951, and so on. 


1948 CoNVENTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


At the meeting of the House of Representa- 
tives in Boston last August, it was voted that 
the 1948 annual session be held in San Fran- 
cisco, the invitation having been officially ex- 
tended by Dr. H. S. Cameron on behalf of the 
California association. It will be recalled that 
the 1942 meeting was scheduled for San Fran- 
cisco but had to be held in Chicago on account 
of the war. 


Research Fund Drive Passes Half-way Mark— 
Two Fellowships Activated 


On another page will be found a report as of 
Oct. 10, 1946, of the individual contributions to 
the Research Fund showing total contributions 
of $54,470.53 toward the original goal of $100,- 
000 to be raised from the veterinary profession 
as announced last January. Three states (Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, Rhode Island) and the 
District of Columbia have now exceeded their 
quotas by substantial margins; ten other states 
have passed their half-way marks. 

Veterinarians in the Territory of Hawaii 
have distinguished themselves by sending in 
contributions from 100 per cent of the members 
of the Hawaii Territorial Veterinary Medical 
Association and other veterinarians in the 
Hawaiian Islands, other than government and 
army personnel, some of whom have requested 
that their donations be credited to their home 
states. 

Since the last bimonthly report (the Sep- 
tember JourRNAL, p. 230), nearly $12,000 has 
been contributed by 666 veterinarians. 

The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council has approved two grants for 
fellowship work and the appointments have 
been made. Dr. Howard W. Dunne, who re- 
ceived his D.V.M. degree from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1941, is carrying on investigations on 
enteritis in swine in the Department of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Michigan State College. Dr. 
M. J. Swenson, a veterinary graduate of Kan- 
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sas State College in 1943, has been accepted 
for graduate work at Iowa State College where 
he is doing work directed toward the nutri- 
tional aspects of the complex of ketosis, milk 
fever, and grass tetany. Both of these fellow- 
ship projects got under way on Sept. 1, 1946. 
The Research Council has an announcement 
elsewhere in this issue relative to applications 
tor fellowships for the college year 1947-48. 

With respect to the several fields of investi- 
gation for which funds can be earmarked by 
contributors, the following preferences have so 
far been indicated: 
Unrestricted (to be used at the discre- 

tion of the Research Council)...... $34,283.21 
For research on small animals....... 8,579.33 
For research on large animals....... 
For research in the basic sciences.... 1,589.83 


For research on poultry............. 713.54 
For research on fur-bearing animals. . 208.34 


More Army Veterinarians Needed 

The Army’s current procurement objective to 
commission 200 veterinarians from civil life in 
the Army of the United States was less than 50 
per cent attained on Oct. 1, 1946. Applications 
for temporary commissions are still being ac- 
tively solicited. This objective must be met 
during 1946 if the profession’s record of effi- 
cient veterinary service is to be maintained. 

Vacancies for permanent commissions in the 
Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army are filled 
only by integration into the Regular Army of 
those who served under a temporary commis- 
sion prior to Dec. 31, 1946. Only officers who 
have had active service since Dec. 7, 1941, or 
who may be issued temporary commissions and 
are on active duty prior to Dec. 31, 1946, are 
eligible to apply for integration into the Regu- 
lar Army. 

Necessary forms for submitting an applica- 
tion for a temporary commission may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Chief, Veterinary Di- 
vision, Office of The Surgeon General, The 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterinary Research Fellowships 

The Research Council of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association announces that a 
number of veterinary research fellowships are 
available for the academic year 1947-48. 

Holders of fellowships must be veterinarians 
and must be citizens of the United States or 
Canada. Veterinary students who expect to 
graduate at the end of the current school year 
may apply for fellowships for the following 
year. The last date for filing applications for 
the year 1947-48 is March 1, 1947. 

The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet early in April to con- 
sider applications and to award fellowships. 
Applicants will be notified of the action on their 


applications not later than May 15, in most 
cases earlier. 

The stipend of the fellowships will be de- 
termined by the needs of the different fellows 
and will usually range from $100 to $150 per 
month. 

For information concerning the Fellowship 
Project of the Research Council, see the Feb- 
ruary, 1946, JoURNAL, p. 107. 

It is planned to publish later a list of sug- 
gested research projects for the general infor- 
mation of applicants. 

For aplication blanks and other information 
write: 

Dr. H. H. Dukes, Secretary 
A.V.M.A. Research Council 

New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 
First Listing 
BRISBANE, WILLIAM P. 
Desbarats, Ont., Can. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1942. 
Vouchers: C. Kealey and A. L. MacNabb. 
Cruz, PAULO FROES 
Brazilian Embassy, Washington 8, D. C. 
D.V.M., Superior School of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Medicine, 1921. 
Vouchers: 8S. Torres and S. O. Fladness. 
D’ORSONVILLE, Mario E. 
Carrera 13 No. 54-17, Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
D.M.V., Faculatad de Medicine Veterinaria, 
Bogota, 1925. 
Vouchers: R. Plata Guerrero and F. A. Per- 
laza. 
LovELL, JAMES E. 
1608 Ninth St., Monroe, Wis. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1946. 
Vouchers: F. A. McCarty and H. J. O’Connell. 
Meter, Ray 
P. O. Box 114, Smithville, Mo. 
D.V.M., St. Joseph Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: G. L. Dunlap and A. Lockhart. 
Roots, WALTER L. JR. 
Box 193, Taft, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1946. 
Vouchers: G. R. Burch and H. T. Barron. 
SCHWARZENBACH, F. 
106 W. 8th St., Big Spring, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1943. 
Vouchers: O. E. Wolfe and H. Fisherman. 


Second Listing 

Alexander H., Alfonso, Bajio 360, Mexico, D. F. 

Barstow, Ivan L., 303 Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 16, Colo. 

Blakely, C. Lawrence, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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st Fourth Report on Contributions to AVMA Research Fund 
: Geographical Breakdown as of October 10, 1946 
VS Total Number Total 
er Number of Con- Amount Con- Per Cent 
Veterinarians tributions tributed of Quota 
ip 
5 State Quota* (to date) (to date) (to date) 
125 $ 1,250 21 $ 300.00 24.0 
59 590 12 116.17 19.1 
1,044 10,440 320 6,063.00 58.0 
136 1,360 42 803.00 59.0 
32 320 4 40.00 12.5 
District of Columbia.... 58 580 30 702.00 121.0 
147 1,470 38 600.00 40.8 
71 710 29 335.00 47.2 
_ 585 5,850 67 932.00 15.9 
865 8,650 154 2,467.31 28.5 
nts 404 4,040 77 1,805.00 44.7 
2. 137 1,370 26 287.00 21.0 
85 850 14 260.00 30.6 
68 680 23 455.00 67.0 
165 1,650 44 810.00 49.0 
Massachusetts ......... 206 2,060 72 2,310.00 112.1 
550 5,500 110 2,060.00 37.4 
403 4,030 94 1,299.50 32.2 
nd 356 3,560 131 3,155.00 88.6 
A. New Hampshire ....... 35 350 11 135.00 38.6 
ia, New Jersey ........... 301 3,010 64 1,135.50 37.7 
New Mexico ........... 29 290 12 232.50 80.0 
er- chia 980 9,800 209 4,945.00 50.4 
North Carolina ........ 135 1,350 28 405.00 30.0 
North Dakota .......... 73 730 12 265.00 36.3 
110 1,100 52 705.00 64.1 
Pennsylvania .......... 656 6,560 121 2,316.00 35.3 
Rhode Island .......... 25 250 16 715.00 286.0 
South Carolina ........ 80 800 12 235.00 27.0 
South Dakota .......... 118 1,180 20 231.00 19.6 
93 930 25 297.50 32.0 
421 4,210 86 1,162.75 27.6 
130 1,300 49 775.00 59.6 
Washington ........... 226 2,260 59 941.00 41,2 
West Virginia ......... 65 650 8 95.00 14.6 
502 5,020 89 1,420.00 28.3 
38 380 18 195.00 51.3 
16 160 16 410.00 256.3 
12,640 $126,400 2,904 $54,470.53 43.0* 
os- *Based on an average contribution of $10.00 per veterinarian. However, the total amount con- 


tributed to date is 54.4 per cent of the original goal of $100,000. 
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(Applications—Continued from page 382) 

Bryson, Henry L., Division of Sanitation, Dept. 
of Public Health, Regina, Sask., Can. 

Clarkson, Leslie T., Abbotsford, B. C., Can. 

Collins, Harold C., Experimental Fur & Game 
Station, University of Manitoba, Ft. Garry, 
Man., Can. 

Davis, Gordon L., Ladner, B. C., Can. 

DeGroodt, Joseph A., Mendham, N. J. 

Doherty, William P., 135 Broad St., Bridgeton, 

Dunham, Robert D., Corner Woodford and Rt. 
48, Decatur, III. 

Durant, Leslie, 1153 Hanover St., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Hannum, Henry B., 4635 E. 19th Ave., Denver 7, 
Colo. 

Hatziolos, Basil C., 2221 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hayden, William J., 51 So. English St., Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

Hodges, Harry G., 1341 E. State St., Ithaca, 
4 

Hollister, Charles J., 8 Chenango St., Montrose, 
Pa. 

Johnson, Seth D., R. D. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kabb, Charles H., 38% W. Green St., West- 
minster, Md. 

Madrigal Y., Jesus M., Alamo 100 dep. 6, Mex- 
ico, D. F. 


Roy N., 610 8th Ave., Brookings, 


Independence, Mo. 

O’Connor, William J., 431 Rivet St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Packer, Ralph H., 180 N. London St., Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ohio. 

Sanchez O., Luis, P. O. Box 741, Aduana 216 
Norte, Tampico, Mexico. 

Schlauderaff, Clarence H., Wayzata Blvd. & Sun- 
set Dr., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schloemer, George C., 280 Winthrop St., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Trefzer, Armin C., 418 W. 60th Terrace, Kansas 
City 2, Mo. ; 

Tysver, David W., Stone Lake, Wis. 


1946 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of junior 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An Asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made applica- 
tion for membership. 


Colorado A. & M. College 
McCiurRKIN, Etvin J. 
1720 Franklin St., Denver, Colo. 
Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. John- 
son. 


Michigan State College 

Gomez D., Herspert R. 
Calle Martin Travieso No. 11, Santurce, P. R. 
Vouchers: C. S. Bryan and J. W. Cunkelman. 


Second Listing 


lowa State College 
Bailey, James H., D.V.M., Atlantic, Iowa. 
Klaas, Onken G., D.V.M., Wilmont, Minn. 


Texas A. & M. College 


Caraway, Charles T., D.V.M., Rt. No. 2, Tolar. 
Texas. 

Fickes, Kenton R., D.V.M., 431 W. 26th St., 
Houston, Texas. 

Gonzalez, Fernando J., D.V.M., c/o Nicaraguan 
Legation, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Gutteridge, John H., D.V.M., 21 Farrington St., 
Arlington, Mass. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Meat Inspection Comes Home.—After being 
separated from the BAI for almost four years. 
the Meat Inspection Division is back home. 
The financial return to veterinarians entering 
the service and the prospects for promotion 
have never been better, according to The Fed- 
eral Veterinarian (September, 1946). 

The veterinary positions are allocated in 
the various grades approximately as follows: 
The P-1 grade is used only for probational ap- 
pointments with promotion to the P-2 grade 
within four to six months, if services are satis- 
factory. In grade P-2, there are 330 positions: 
P-3, 440 positions; P-4, 86 positions; P-5, 30 po- 
sitions; P-6, 11 positions. Including the in- 
creases effective July 1, 1946, the salary ranges 
for these grades are: 


P-1.—$2644.80 to $3397.20. 
P-2.—$3397.20 to $4149.60. 
P-3.—$4149.60 to $4902.00. 
P-4.—$4902.00 to $5905.20. 
P-5.—$5905.20 to $6862.80. 
P-6.—$7102.20 to $8059.80. 


Veterinarians who are interested in obtaining 
employment in the Meat Inspection Service 
should be referred to the nearest inspector in 
charge, the area personnel officer, or to the Di- 
vision’s Washington office. 

eee 

Army Air Corps Dairy Farm.—The A.A.I. 
is setting up a dairy farm at Fort Pepperre'l, 
Newfoundland, a base obtained from Great Bri- 
tain on a 99-year lease in exchange for destroy- 
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ers before the war. The American forces sta- 
tioned at Fort Pepperrell, because of a shortage 
of cows and poor quality of milk, have to bring 
milk to the island at enormous cost. The dairy 
farm is both a money-saving and health-pro- 
moting project. Thirty cows bred by artificial 
insemination will be, or were recently, shipped 
to Newfoundland from Prince Edward Island. 
—From Bull. U. 8. Army Med. Dept., July, 1946. 


Respecification Committee.—A committee 
charged with specifying the qualifications for 
the position of veterinary livestock inspector 
for the grades from P-1 to P-6 met in Washing- 
ton in June. The members, appointed by Presi- 
dent J. R. Kitzhofer, were Drs. Fred S. Driver, 
W. C. Herrold, H. C. Fauks, E. R. Jackson, and 
A. K. Kuttler. 

eee 


More Horses from Germany.—The Remount 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps at Front 
Royal has received another 100 thoroughbreds 
from Germany to augment larger shipments 
previously imported. Although German bred, 
the horses are of French parentage, offspring of 
animals confiscated from breeding farms in 
France during the war. International compli- 
cations arose over attempt to register these 
animals with the Jockey Club. 


Crossbreeding Brahmans with Dairy Cattle. 
—The arrival from Guam of 2 outstanding Red 
Sindhi bulls and 2 heifers marks the beginning 
of a longtime experiment to determine the feas- 
ibility of crossing these members of the most 
popular of the humped cattle of India with 
American dairy animals. It is hoped that such 
desirable qualities as resistance to heat, pests, 
and drought among the imported animals will 
be retained in the crosses along with the 
greater dairy production of the American 
breeds. 

A release from the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration says that the imported animals 
will be kept for a short time at Beltsville and 
will then be sent to the field station at Jeaner- 
ette, La. 

eee 

Equine Encephalomyelitis Summary.—Dr. 
B. T. Simms reports that the incidence of this 
disease has remained at a comparatively low 
level in most parts of the country with a total 
of 1,881 cases reported up to October 1. Only 
in Idaho and Oregon have late seasonal flareups 
occurred, and no explanation has been found. 
On the basis of past experience, it is expected 
that the first killing frosts will terminate the 
trouble-in most localities for the current season. 


World Health Organization.—President Tru- 
man has appointed Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 


geon General of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, to head the U. S. delegation to the World 
Health Organization which will hold its first 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, in November. 
Dr. Van Zile Hyde, also of the USPHS, was 
named alternate. The organization will meet 
every four months. The purpose is to set up a 
permanent world health structure. 


Veterinary Personne! Changes, Bureau of An- 
imal Industry 


TRANSFERS 


Guy E. Abrams, from Olympia, Wash., to 
Portland, Ore. 

Richard E. Baer, from San Juan, P. R., to 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ben A. Brinkman, from Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to Jacksonville, Fla. 

James E. Griffin, from Pierre, S. Dak., to St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Howard W. Johnson, from Auburn, Ala., to 
Beltsville, Md. 

Cleo L. Lash, from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Edward E. Maas, from San Juan, P. R., to 
Reno, Nev. 

William G. Moyer, from Atlanta, Ga., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Seaborn Hassel Still, from Reno, Nev., to San 
Juan, P. R. 

Frank B. Wilkinson, from Jefferson City, Mo., 
to Kansas City, Kan. 

John W. Woods, from Raleigh, N. Car., to 
Richmond, Va. 


RETIRED 


Sumner C. Babson, Sacramento, Calif. 
Albert M. Blackwell, Portland, Ore. 

Earl C. Cannon, Topeka, Kan. 

Mervin P. Hunt, Lansing, Mich. 

Henry R. McNally, Kansas City, Kan. 
Chester R. Perkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Willard T. Robertson, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Leonard S. Rohrer, Omaha, Neb. 


RESIGNED 


Theodore C. Belding, East Lansing, Mich. 
Jacob C. Blumenthal, St. Paul, Minn. 
Charles W. DeLand, Lansing, Mich. 
Howard E. Hill, Nashville, Tenn. 
Seymour L. Kalison, Nashville, Tenn. 
Abraham B. Kamine, Richmond, Va. 

John M. Klar, Charleston, W. Va. 
Clarence J. Klooster, Madison, Wis. 
Thomas P. Koudelka, Richmond, Va. 
Jerry T. Martin, Little Rock, Ark. 

Earl L. Mundell, Kansas City, Kan. 
Cavett O. Prickett, East Lansing, Mich. 
Guy H. Todd, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Veterinary Personnel Changes, Meat Inspection 
Division 


TRANSFERS 

W. R. McCall, from Honolulu, T. H., to Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Charles J. Prchal, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Lloyd S. Robertson, from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Raymond V. Schoentrup, from Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harold D. Valentine, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Wilmington, Del. 

Grady G. Wallace, from Ft. Branch, Ind., to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


APPOINTED 
Irvin Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chase C. Hamilton, Kansas City, Kan. 
Harvey J. Lawrence, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Norman P. Linde, New York, N. Y. 
Irvin C. Peters, Louisville, Ky. 
Henry W. Schirmer, So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Morris L. Tropp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert R. Williams, Winona, Minn. 


RETURNED FROM Minirary Duty 
William H. Bassett, Omaha, Neb. 
Samuel E. Grove, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Robert A. Moody, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marvin D. Stitt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RETIRED 


Frederick D. Meier, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. R. Smith, Lexington, Ky. 
SEPARATED 


Thomas L. Curran, Kansas City, Kan. 


from Omaha, Neb., to 


REINSTATED 
Samuel L. Hoffer, New York, N. Y. 
Jacob Holtzman, Chicago, III. 
Harold Shanzer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESIGNED 


William W. Bishop, Louisville, Ky. 
John A. Gallagher, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph R. Hockenberry, Detroit, Mich. 
Chauncey F. La Bar, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ray Meier, Kansas City, Kan. 

Oscar O. Mosby, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Lawrence B. Adams, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Alexander Ezell, Kansas City, Kan. 
Charles W. Gollehon, Omaha, Neb. 

A. Theodore Grayev, Newark, N. J. 
Kenneth L. Kutler, Chicago, Ill. 
Richard J. Unfer, San Francisco, Calif. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Revised Restriction on Imported Dogs.—Can- 
celling the orders of Aug. 29, 1944, and of 
March 24, 1945, the Minister of Agriculture, on 
April 26, 1946, directed that all dogs for entry 


into Canada from the United States shall be 
accompanied with a certificate, as follows: 

A certificate signed or endorsed by a 
veterinary inspector of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry certifying that 
the dog has been inspected and found free 
from any symptoms of contagious disease; 
that the dog has not been exposed to the 
infection of rabies and that no case of 
rabies has occurred within a radius of fifty 
miles of the place in which the dog has 
been kept for a period of six months im- 
mediately prior to date of shipment, or 

A certificate signed by a licensed veter- 
inarian of the State of origin certifying 
that the dog has been inspected and found 
free from any symptoms of contagious dis- 
ease; that so far as can be ascertained it 
has not been exposed to the infection of 
rabies and that it has been vaccinated 
against rabies within a period of six 
months of the date of shipment. 

The order was issued under the authority of 
the Animal Contagious Disease Act, of 1927. 
Performing dogs entered for a temporary so- 
journ are exempt. The order of Nov. 1, 1944, 
pertaining to dogs from other countries stands 
unchanged. 


AMONG THE STATES 
AND PROVINCES 


California 


The School of Veterinary Medicine.—Dr. 
C. M. Haring announces that the curriculum 
leading to the D. V. M. degree will be based on 
two years of preveterinary college training. It 
is hoped that a freshman class may be accepted 
in 1948, but it is feared that the seriousness of 
the building problem will necessitate a post- 
ponement to 1949 or even 1950. The preveteri- 
nary requirements will include 60 semester 
credit hours, of which at least six should be 
English or public speaking, and the others as 
recommended for the course in Animal Hus- 
bandry. 

eee 

Los Angeles Meeting.—More than 60 veter- 
inarians met at the newly completed Veteri- 
nary Medical Building of Dr. C. H. Ozanian in 
Bellflower on September 11 to hear Dr. Thais 
de Tienne discuss “Diseases of Cats” as well 
as to listen to a paper on “Nephritis in Dogs” 
by Dr. Myron Thom. Both speakers are from 
Pasadena. Refreshments were served by Drs. 
Ozanian and M. M. Johnson. 

8/B. F. Corsi. 
eee 

Grub Control Program.—Dr. Kenneth G. Mc- 
Kay, extension specialist in veterinary science, 
reports that a growing interest in cattle grub 
control exists among the 48 counties from 
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which reports are available. The project was 
begun on a demonstration basis in 1942-43; it 
enlisted about 10,000 cattle the next year; it 
grew to 123,639 head during 1944-45; and has 
now achieved a known total of 215,706 cattle. 
These animals are found on 768 ranches rais- 
ing beef cattle and 2,260 farms raising dairy 
cattle. The work was done with 29 public 


spray machines and 261 privately owned ones. 


illinois 

Join Veterinary Faculty.——Dean Robert Gra- 
ham announces the addition of three members 
to his growing faculty for the College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. Dr. Stephen B. Hitchner, 
with a B. S. degree from Rutgers and a V. M. D. 
from Pennsylvania (1943), has done some 
graduate work on diseases of poultry under 
Dr. F. R. Beaudette and has served as a Cap- 
tain in the Veterinary Corps—having been as- 
signed to the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau to 
make a survey of animal diseases along the 
Pan American highway in Mexico, Central 
America, and Colombia. He will become in- 
structor in avian pathology. 

Dr. Raymond E. Watts was awarded the 
D. V. M. degree at Colorado State College in 
1942, engaged in general practice with Dr. J. T. 
Schwab, Oconomowoc, Wis., for a year, and 
then served in the Veterinary Corps from 1943 
to 1946, with assignment to the Sixth Service 
Command. He will serve as instructor in the 
veterinary extension. 

Dr. T. W. Millen holds a B. S. degree from 
Monmouth college and D. V. M. and M. S. de- 
grees from Iowa State College. He has done 
work as a biochemist at the Iowa Veterinary 
Research Institute and at the Sioux City 
branch of Allied Laboratories. In 1940, he 
went to India and has served as a faculty mem- 
ber of three Indian Universities, becoming head 
of the Department of Agriculture and Dairying 
at Allahabad in 1943. He will serve as assistant 
in veterinary pathology and hygiene. 

eee 

Twenty-seventh Annual Conference.—An 
added feature on the program of this Veteri- 
nary Short Course was the participation of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine in 
Chicago. On October 10 and 11, meetings were 
held at Urbana as usual, but on the last day 
meetings were held at 1853 West Polk St., Chi- 
cago, where.the College of Medicine is located. 

A series of demonstrations and illustrated 
lectures was arranged by Dr. Jesse Sampson, 
chairman of the conference, and more than 200 
practitioners availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of learning the very newest information 
on the following wide variety of subjects from 
this imposing array of speakers and demon- 
strators. 

Dr. H. J. Hardenbrook: 
From Swine.” 

Dr. G. J. Rubin: “Drenching Sheep by the 
Whitlock Method.” 


“Drawing Blood 


Dr. H. S. Bryan: “Collecting Milk for Lab- 
oratory Examination.” 

Drs. H. J. Hardenbrook and L. E. Boley: 
“Diagnosis of Pregnancy in Cows and Mares.” 
(Including biological and chemical tests.) 

Drs. L. E. Boley and R. E. Watts: “Collect- 
ing and Diluting Bull Semen for Artificial In- 
semination.” 

Drs. O. J. Alberts and H. E. Rhoades: “Ag- 
glutination Tests for Brucellosis, Swine Ery- 
sipelas, and Pullorum Disease.” 

Dr. G. R. Fowler, head of Veterinary Surgery, 
Iowa State College, Ames: “Choice of Anes- 
thetic for Surgery in Large Animals’, and 
“Rumenotomy and Other Surgical Operations 
in Cattle.” 

Dr. Vera M. Hanawalt: 
terminations.” 

Dr. Jesse Sampson: “Analysis of Urine for 
Pathologic Constituents.” 

Dr. R. P. Link: “Equine Saliva Tests.” 

Dr. N. D. Levine: “Identification of Internal 
and External Parasites.” 

Dr. S. B. Hitchner: “Fowlpox Immunization; 
Laryngotracheitis Immunization,” and “New- 
castle Disease.” 

Dr. C. C. Morrill and others: “Autopsies,” 
and “The AVMA Meeting in Boston.” 

Dr. O. D. Grace, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: “Quack Remedies.” 

Dr. L. E. St. Clair: “Some Anatomical and 
Functional Aspects of the Bovine Mammary 
Gland.” 

Dr. P. D. Beamer: 
Program in Illinois.” 

Dr. H. J. Hardenbrook: “Penicillin Therapy 
in Bovine Mastitis.” 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, 
AVMA: “Greetings from the AVMA.” 

Dean Robert Graham: “The College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine.” 

Prof. Fannie Brooks: “Undulant Fever in IIli- 
nois Home Economics Extension Program.” 

Dr. R. C. Newton, director of research, Swift 
& Co: “Progress Report of the National Re- 
search Council Committee on Veterinary Serv- 
ices for Farm Animals.” 

Dr. L. E. Boley: “Swine Brucellosis Project 
1046.” 

Dr. C. EB. Fidler, superintendent, Division of 
Livestock Industry: “New Regulatory Meas- 
ures.” 

All of the preceding items were presented at 
Urbana. Persons not otherwise identified are 
members of the faculty of the College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. The following speakers are 
members of the College of Medicine, University 
of Illinois, at Chicago, and the papers were pre- 
sented on the third day of the conference: 

Dr. W. H. Cole: “Surgical Operation,” and 
“Modern Trends in Surgery.” 

Dr. G. E. Wakerlin: “Normotension and Hy- 
pertension in the Dog.” 

Dr. W. O. Thompson: “Recent Developments 
in Endocrinology.” 


“Hemoglobin De- 


“bovine Mastitis Control 
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Dr. E. R. Loew: “New Antihistamine or Anti- 
allergic Drugs as Possible Therapeutic Agents 
in Animals.” 

Dr. E. Meyer: “Antibiotics in Pathogenic 
Fungus Infections.” 

Dr. T. G. Hull: “Animal Diseases Transmis- 
sible to Man.” 

Dr. D. P. Slaughter: “Hormonal Relation- 
ships to Malignant Disease with Particular Ref- 
erence to Treatment.” 

Dean A. C. Ivy: “Contributions of Animal Ex- 
perimentation to Human and Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” 

There were also tours of the animal hos- 
pital and demonstrations in anatomy, pharma- 
cology, physiology, pathology, and bacteriology. 

eee 

Encephalomyelitis.—Nine cases of this dis- 
ease, 2 of which were fatal, had been reported 
in the state before Sept. 10, 1946. 

eee 

Northern Illinois Association—An original 
and by no means trivial step in association 
work was the adoption of a by-law specifying 
that a nominating committee shall present at 
least two nominations and that a vote by bal- 
lot shall be taken for each of the offices de- 
clared in the constitution. The expressed mo- 
tive was to avoid the habitual viva voce voting 
because it does not always represent the voice 
of the members. 

Officers elected for the year ahead are: Dr. 
C. R. Collins, Dixon, President; Dr. P. T. Gam- 
brel, Winnebago, president-elect; Dr. C. L. 
Smith, Sycamore, secretary-treasurer; Dr. H. 
P. Wessels, Geneva, member of the executive 
board. 

eee 

National Society for Medical Research.—Re- 
search on animals for the development of life- 
saving medical knowledge has been endorsed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. A poll among members registered 2,424 
votes in favor and only 18 opposed to the fol- 
lowing statement: “In view of the great pro- 
gress that has been made in preventive and 
curative medicine and surgery through animal 
research and the prospect of even greater pro- 
gress in the future, the National Chamber is 
unalterably opposed to the prohibition of this 
scientific procedure. Such a prohibition would 
seriously hamper all medical progress.” 

eee 

Cooperative Slaughtering. — Farm Bureau 
members have completed plans to establish 
slaughter processing plants in eight counties, 
according to Frank Gougler of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association (National Livestock 
Producer, July-Aug., 1946). The plants will 


cost from $60,000 to $125,000 each, with sur- 
rounding lockers and facilities for the handling 
of poultry. The central plants are to kill, cure, 
smoke, and chill meat, and render lard for the 
local locker plants. 


Indiana 

Purdue Conference.—The Thirty-fourth An. 
nual Short Course for veterinarians was held 
at Lafayette Oct. 2 to 4, 1946. Out-of-state 
speakers who took part in the program in- 
cluded the following: 

Dr. Walter Wisnicky, Fond Du Lac, Wis.: 
“Trichomoniasis in Cattle,” and “Brucellosis 
Control from Practitioner’s Viewpoint.” 

Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul: “Diseases of Hogs,” and “Im- 
munity.” 

Dr. C. F. Clark, state veterinarian, Lansing, 
Mich.: “Sterility in Cattle,” and “Digestive 
Diseases in Cattle.” * 

Dr. C. S. Bryan, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing: “Mastitis.” 

Dr. L. D. Frederick, Swift and Co., Chicago: 
“Diseases of Sheep.” 

Dr. Harry W. Johnson, Colorado State Col- 
lege,. Fort Collins: “Surgical Techniques.” (I1I- 


.ustrated with movies.) 


Dr. R. R. Birch, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.: “Vaccination as an Aid to Brucellosis 
Control.” 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, 
AVMA, Chicago: “Affairs of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association.” 

The following members of the Department 
of Veterinary Science at Purdue University 
took part: 

Dr. H. E. Moses: “Newcastle Disease — A 
Threat to the Poultry Industry.” 

Dr. L. P. Doyle: “New Turkey Disease in 
Southern Indiana.” 

Other speakers included: 

Dr. James Murdoch, Indianapolis: “USBAI 
Activities in Indiana,” 

Mr. Randolph Core, Franklin: “Brucellosis 
Control from a Dairyman’s Viewpoint.” 

Dr. H. J. Reed, dean, School of Agriculture, 
Purdue University: “Greetings.” 

Dr. G. E. Botkin, state veterinarian, Indian- 
apolis: “Discussion and Questions on Brucel- 
losis.” 

Prof. Frank Hall, Department of History, 
Purdue University: “One World, Two Worlds, 
or None.” 

The entire program on Friday, October 4, 
was devoted to clinics. Workers in the large 
animal clinic were: Drs. W. Wisnicky, C. F. 
Clark, C. S. Bryan, H. W. Johnson, L. E. An- 
dres, H. D. Carter, L. A. Clark, R. H. Cullop, 
F. A. Hall, E. S. Hess, J. J. Kortenber, H. A. 
Lidikay, P. F. Scott, C. Harvey Smith, and P. H. 
Wagaman. 

A swine clinic was conducted by Drs. H.C. H. 
Kernkamp, M. M. Coble, R. W. Elrod, C. J. 
Hufty, E. W. Kline, A. R. Puterbaugh, M. M. 
Seeger, Ray F. Smith, and T. L. Steenerson. 

Sheep and poultry clinics were held by Drs. 
L. D. Frederick, R. L. Bridge, J. R. Davis, D. W. 
Gerber, D. S. Kline, M. D. Neuhauser, F. C. 
Tucker, and O. K. Young. 
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More than 300 veterinarians registered for 
the meeting, despite the housing shortage and 
the difficulty of providing food. 

eee 

Regional Conference on Brucellosis.—Feder- 
al and state veterinarians from Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan met at 
the Indiana University Medical Center, Indian- 
apolis, on Sept. 26-27, 1946, to discuss veteri- 
nary and human aspects of the problem. 

Lieutenant Governor R. T. James, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, delivered the address of 
welcome, and Dr. L. E. Burney, state commis- 
sioner of health, made the response. The fol- 
lowing speakers appeared on the program: 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and president, American Veterinary 
Medical Association: “The Brucellosis Prob- 
lem.” 

Dr. C. K. Mingle, BAI, Beltsville, Md.: “Bo- 
vine Brucellosis.” 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Purdue University, La- 
fayette: “Swine Brucellosis.” 

Dr. C. R. Donham, Purdue: “Fundamentals 
of Brucellosis Control.” 

Dr. Carl F. Jordan, director, Division of Pre- 
ventable Diseases, and epidemiologist, Des 
Moines, Iowa: “Epidemiology of Brucellosis.” 

Dr. Neal Davis, Lowell, Ind.: “Diagnosis and 
Treatment.” 

Dr. T. B. Rice, Indiana University School of 
Medicine: “Chronic Brucellosis as a Public 
Health Problem,” and “Brucellosis, a Human 
and Veterinary Problem.” 

Drs. Taylor, Schneider, Damon, and Fagan 
of the Indiana State Board of Health discussed 
the three papers immediately preceding, and 
Dr. Rice summarized the proceedings. 

Dr. C. H. Hays, inspector in charge, BAI, 
Lansing, Mich.: “Area Brucellosis Control in 
Michigan.” 

Mr. R. M. Core, chairman, Indiana State Live- 
stock Sanitary Board, Franklin: “Brucellosis 
Control from a Dairyman’s Viewpoint.” 

Dr. F. A. Hall, Garret, Ind.: “Brucellosis Con- 
trol from the Viewpoint of the Practicing 
Veterinarian.” 

Dr. O. C. Schockley, president, Indiana Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, New Ross: “Com- 
ments and Discussion.” 

The closing session was a round-table dis- 
cussion of control efforts as applied in various 
states, presided over by Dr. C. E. Fidler. The 
panel was formed in the following manner: 


State Inspector in 
State Veterinarian Charge, BAI 


Il. C. EB, Fidler A. K. Kuttler 
Ind. G. E. Botkin J. W. Murdoch 
Ky. B. F. Pigg E. E. Coshow 
Mich. Cc. F. Clark Cc. H. Hays 

Ohio D. C. Hyde A. J. DeFosset 


Dr. Ward Giltner, dean of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


summarized the discussion for more than 200 
persons who attended the conference. 
eee 
Personal.—Dr. W. H. Stroup, Elkhart, has 
accepted a position as chief veterinarian for 
the Indiana State Board of Health. He has 
sold his hospital and practice to Dr. J. J. Fish- 
ler (MSC '46). 
eee 
Combined Clinic.—The Northeastern Indiana 
and the Wabash Valley associations held a joint 
meeting in the form of a clinic at Huntington 
on Sept. 11, 1946. The clinic was conducted by 
Drs. J. F. Bullard, Lafayette; H. D. Carter, 
Fairmount; C. Harvey Smith, Crown Point; 
T. L. Steenerson, Wilkinson; M. M. Coble, Co- 
lumbia City; F. M. Williamson, Bluffton; H. W. 
Demsey, Huntington; C. E. Haflich, Markle; 
and D. O. Turner, Franklin. 
s/F. R. Boorn, Resident Secretary. 
eee 
Meet at Spencer.—The Indiana-Illinois Vet- 
erinary Medical Association held its fall meet- 
ing and chicken dinner at Spencer on Sept. 20, 
1946. The program consisted of the showing of 
the motion picture, “Vesicular Diseases of 
Livestock” from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Dr. L. A. Clark, Bedford, presided at 
the business meeting. 
8/ H. Marvin Bratt, Secretary. 
eee 
Michiana Invites Physicians.—The Michiana 
Association invited the physicians of the area 
to attend a meeting in South Bend on Sep- 
tember 12 to discuss the human and veterinary 
aspects of brucellosis. 
s/ F. R. Boorn, Resident Secretary. 


lowa 

Eastern Meets at Cedar Rapids.—The thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Eastern Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met Oct. 15 and 
16, 1946. The address of the president by Dr. 
J. H. Krichel, Keokuk, was followed by these 
papers on widely separated subjects: 

Dr. C. C. Franks, chief, Division of Animal 
Industry, Des Moines: “Regulations.” 

R. E. Shope, M. D., Rockefeller Institute, 
Princeton, N. J.: “Experimental Wartime 
Studies on Cattle Plague.” Discussion was led 
by Dr. Carl E. Venske, Readlyn. 

Dr. I. P. Irwin, Iowa City: “Laboratory Di- 
agnosis by the Veterinary Practitioner.” 

L. H. Borts, M. D., director, State Hygienic 
Laboratory, Iowa City: “Rabies.” 

Dr. R. A. Packer, Iowa State College, Ames: 
“Control and Treatment of Bovine Mastitis.” 
Discussion led by Dr. Frank M. Wilson, Me- 
chanicsville. 

Dr. Chas. E. Bassler, Ainsworth: 
tive Measures for Treatment.” 

Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva, Wis.: 
“Cattle Practice.” Discussion led by Dr. James 
C. Carey, West Liberty. 

Question Box by Drs. T. W. Munce, Sioux 


“Suppor- 
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City; J. D. Ray, Omaha, Neb.; Frank Breed, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Ashe Lockhart, Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. C. Smith, Sioux City; H. E. Pinkerton, 


Fort Dodge; L. E. Willey, Sioux City; J. V. 
Lacroix, Evanston, Ill.; and D. M. Campbell, 
Chicago, III. 


Dr. Frank C. Tucker, Claypool, Ind.: “Build- 
ing a Successful Poultry Practice.” Discussion 
led by Dr. N. M. Nelson, Waterloo, BAI in- 
spector. 


Dr. W. L. Andrews, Milton: “Sheep Prac- 
tice.” Discussion led by Dr. C. R. Fry, Center- 
ville. 


Dr. James Farquharson, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Fort Collins: “Veterinary Surgical Tech- 
niques.” With motion pictures. 

Dr. P. O. Dorweiler, West Bend: “Castration 
of Equine Cryptorchid.” With motion pictures. 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., showed his motion picture, “Bleed- 
ing Swine from Anterior Vena Cava.” 

Dr. John G. Hardenbergh, executive secre- 
tary, AVMA, Chicago: “The American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association.” 

Dr. P. O. Dorweiler, president IVMA, West 
Bend, “The Iowa Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion.” 

Prof. E. F. Ferrin, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul: “Swine Husbandry and Manage- 
ment.” Discussion led by Drs. C. H. Banks, 
Tipton, and G. D. Grogan, Peoria, III. 

Dr. T. L. Steenerson, Wilkinson, Ind.: “Swine 
Practice.” Discussion led by Dr. G. A. White, 
Riverside. 

Question Box was conducted by the doctors 
already enumerated. Dr. Campbell was re- 
placed by Dr. John S. Koen, Storm Lake, and 
Dr. Joe W. Giffee, Cedar Rapids, joined the 
group. 

s/C. C. Granam, Secretary. 
eee 

Southwestern Meets at Council Bluffs.—The 
fall meeting of the Southwestern Iowa Veter- 
inary Medical Association was held on Oct. 1, 
1946. The scientific program included the fol- 
lowing numbers: 

Dr. C. D. Lee, Iowa State College, Ames: 
“Poultry Diseases.” 

Dr. M. A. Emmerson, Iowa State College: 
“Trichomoniasis.” 

Dr. G. H. Leenerts, Humphrey, Neb.: “Dis- 
pensing from Veterinary Office.” 

Drs. J. A. Barger and C. C. Franks, Des 
Moines: “Remarks from Regulatory Officials.” 

Dr. R. M. Hofferd, Corn States Serum Co., 
Cedar Rapids: “Pulmonary and Streptococcic 
Conditions in Swine.” 

Mr. L. E. Harris, Norden Laboratory, Lin- 
coln, Neb.: “Penicillin.” 

Dr. G. A. Hawthorne, Clarinda: 
Box.” 


“Question 


s/ M. R. Beemer, Secretary. 
eee 
Noteworthy Circular.—Always a hop or two 


ahead in promulgating original ways of build. 
ing up the morale of its members, the Eastern 
Iowa Veterinary Association distributes a four. 
page reprint of tributary editorials about the 
work of the veterinary profession from the 
principal newspapers within and surrounding 
its jurisdiction. One notes: “The Front Line 
Fighters,” Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette and 
Republican; “On the Job,” Chicago Drovers 
Journal; “Trustworthy Guardians,” Anony.- 
mous; “The Veterinarians,” The Davenport 
Democrat; “Veterinarians Work for Us,” Mor- 
rel Magazine; “Help Fight Cholera,” Cedar 
Rapids Gazette; “An Important Role,” Jowa 
Press Citizen; “Veterinarians Performing a 
Public Service,” Davenport Democrat & Leader; 
“Veterinarians Still on Guard,’ Cedar Rapids 
Gazette; “The Veterinarians,” Peoria (Ill.) 
Transcript. 

The factual essence of the material repre. 
sents public relations in high gear and their 
complimentary character as a builder of morale 
would be hard to beat.—L. A. M. 

eee 

Junior Chapter.—The first meeting of the 
fall quarter of the junior chapter of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association was held 
on Oct. 2, 1946. Dean H. D. Bergman addressed 
the meeting which is traditionally a joint meet- 
ing of all veterinary students and the veter- 
inary staff. 

A feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of the Borden Scholarship award to Mr. 
Victor Heber Austin, Ames, Iowa, for rank- 
ing the highest scholastically among his class- 
mates at the completion of the junior year. He 
had a grade-point average of 3.57 out of a 
possible perfect of 4.0 for his three years in 
the veterinary college. 

The program was completed by a social 
evening; doughnuts, cider, and apples were 
served while everyone tried to get acquainted 
with the rest of those present. 


Kentucky 


Association Presidents.—The Louisville Couw- 
rier-Journal carried a two-column picture of 
three newly elected presidents of veterinary as- 
sociations: Dr. T. J. Stearns, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky association; Dr. R. R. Salley, Orange 
burg, S. Car., Southern association; and Dr. B. 
T. Simms, Washington, D. C., AVMA. 

The Kentucky association also elected Dr. C. 
H. Holmes, Lexington, first vice-president; and 
Dr. C. A. Roll, Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 

s/F. M. Kearns, Secretary. 


Louisiana 


Personal.—Dr. (CVC ’20) and Mrs. H. H. 
Baur, Monroe, drove almost 3,500 miles to at- 
tend the eighty-third annual convention at Bos- 
ton, and to combine this with a vacation of two 
weeks. 
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Massachusetts 

September Meeting.—The regular meeting 
of the Massachusetts Veterinary Association 
was held at Springfield on September 25. 

Dr. F. M. Austin acted as moderator for a 
panel discussion of large animal papers pre- 
sented at the AVMA convention in Boston, 
while Dr. A. R. Evans acted as moderator for a 
similar panel discussion of the papers on small 
animal problems. 

s/H. W. JAKEMAN, Secretary. 
eee 

Pathologist at Angell Memorial Hospital.— 
Dr. D. L. Coffin (UP ’38) has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant professor of pathology at his 
alma mater to assume the duties of pathologist 
for Angell Memorial Hospital, Boston. He is 
the author of “Manual of Veterinary Pathol- 
ogy,” (Comstock) which was published in 1945. 


Michigan 

Meeting at Charlotte——-The Western Michi- 
gan Veterinary Medical Association met on 
Sept. 19, 1946, at the hospital of Dr. A. E. 
Erickson, Charlotte. The program consisted 
of a demonstration by Dr. Paul Miller of the 
Erickson bleeding needle, of a dinner at the 
country club, and then an evening of discus- 
sion of a variety of veterinary problems. Some 
60 veterinarians and their wives were present, 
and many entered freely into the discussion. 

S/FRANK THorP, JR. 

Minnesota 

Southern Meets at Austin.—The Southern 
Minnesota Veterinary Medical Society met at 
the Hormel Foundation and Institute on Oc- 
tober 3. The program included inspection of 
the swine improvement project, dinner at the 
country club, and an illustrated talk on “Bovine 
Infertility” by Dr. W. L. Boyd, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

s/ Kart Knocue, Secretary. 


Missouri 

Kansas City Association.—Anthrax was the 
subject chosen for discussion at the August 
meeting held at the Continental Hotel. Dr. 
Hugh C. Fitch, of Missouri Valley, Iowa, a 
practitioner of wide experience in the handling 
of that disease, was the guest speaker. Field 


control and immunology was presented by Dr. 


E. F. Sanders and laboratory diagnosis by Dr. 

S. J. Schilling, both of Kansas City. The recent 

outbreak of anthrax in the central part of 

the state has aroused interest in these details. 
S. Smiru, Secretary. 
eee 

Officers Elected.—The following officers were 
regularly elected at the summer meeting of the 
Missouri Veterinary Medical Association: 

Dr. E. L. Seevers, Pleasant Hiil, president; 
Dr. E. G. Bailey, Dexter, vice-president; Dr. 
J. L. Wells, Kansas City, secretary-treasurer ; 
Dr. H. E. Curry, Jefferson City, delegate to 
House of Representatives of the AVMA. 


Under the new constitution, the following ex- 
ecutive board members were elected to repre- 
sent the several districts of the state: 

Northeast (1 yr.) Dr. W. H. Bailey, St. 
Joseph; alternate Dr. K. Sears, Maryville. 

Central (1 yr.) Dr. B. M. Miller, California; 
alternate Dr. L. H. Beebe, Warrensburg. 

Southwest (2 yr.) Dr. G. F. Jungerman, 
Aurora; alternate Dr. C. C. Moore, Springfield. 

Kansas City (2 yr.) Dr. F. H. Suits, Odessa; 
alternate Dr. H. L. Bussong, Belton. 

St. Louis (3 yr.) Dr. L. F. Bodenweiser, Kirk- 
wood; alternate Dr. G. R. Killian, Webster 
Grove. 

Northeast (3 yr.) Dr. W. H. Rodabaugh, 
Kirksville; alternate Dr. C. V. Conger, Kahoka. 

Southeast (3 yr.) Dr. J. M. Cullison, Charles- 
ton; alternate Dr. C. T. Old, Sikeston. 

8/ J. L. WELLS, Secretary. 
eee 

St. Louis Meeting.—The regular meeting of 
the St. Louis District Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held on October 4 to hear the dis- 
cussion and see the demonstration by Dr. C. W. 
Darby, of Purina Mills, on “Laboratory Diag- 
nosis of Bovine Mastitis and a Summary of 
Recent Therapeutic Studies.” 

A business meeting was held to establish a 
definite policy on each of six important proj- 
ects: meeting place for future meetings, type 
of program needed, women’s auxiliary, in- 
creased membership and interest, finances, and 
public relations activities. 

s/ C. W. Darsy, Secretary. 
eee 

Kansas City Association.—A round-table dis- 
cussion of udder troubles in dairy cows was 
featured at the meeting of Sept. 17, 1946, at 
Hotel Continental. Dr. S. L. Stewart, Olathe, 
Kan., acted as chairman and the members of 
his panel were: Drs. Ashe Lockhart, A. H. 
Quin, and J. S. Shillings of Kansas City; Kent 
Dudley, Iola, Kan.; E. L. Dicke, Louisburg, 
Kan.; and W. W. Wempe, Lawrence, Kan. 

s/GarL B. Smitu, Secretary. 
eee 

Kansas City Association—Dr. Harold E. 
Moses, Purdue University, associate of Dr. C. A, 
Brandly and Dr. Erwin Jungherr in the studies 
of pneumoencephalitis of fowl (Newcastle dis- 
ease), sponsored by the War Department, was 
the guest speaker at the October meeting held 
at Hotel Continental. Poultrymen and. hatch- 
erymen were invited to participate. 

Gait B. SMirnu, Secretary. 


New Jersey 


Personal.—Dr. G. W. Rawson (USCVS '16) 
is now associated with Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., Lafayette Park, Summit, N. J., 
where he is in charge of veterinary clinical re- 
search. Dr. Rawson was formerly with Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, and for twenty-three years 
served that company as assistant manager and 
veterinary consultant of their animal indus- 
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try department, and later was in charge of 
parasitologic research. He took his new posi- 
tion with the Ciba company on May 1, 1946. 
eee 

Brucellosis Control! Division Organized.—Dr. 
H. J. Jenne (UP ’40) has been selected to head 
the newly organized division for the control 
of brucellosis (Bang’s disease) as a unit of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the State 


Dr. H. J. Jenne 


Department of Agriculture. As head of the 
division, Dr. Jenne will act as administrator 
for the programs to aid New Jersey herd own- 
ers in combatting the disease. Under his su- 
pervision, veterinarians will vaccinate calves 
at state expense for owners desiring the serv- 


ice. 
eee 


Field Day.—Abbott Dairies sponsored a field 
day for milk producers at Locust Grove Farm, 
Westville, on Sept. 12, 1946. The purpose of 
the meeting was to present demonstrations 
which would help dairymen produce milk more 
economically. s/S. F. ScHerpy. 

eee 

Reportable Diseases.—The following list of 
diseases has been designated as reportable: 
actinobacillosis in breeding cattle, actinomy- 
cosis in breeding cattle, anaplasmosis in breed- 
ing cattle, anthrax, bacillary hemoglobinuria, 
backleg, coccidiosis in dairy animals, dourine, 
ecthyma in sheep, encephalomyelitis in horses 
and poultry, equine infectious anemia, erysipe- 
las in swine, foot-and-mouth disease, glanders, 
hog cholera, hemorrhagic enteritis, influenza 
in horses and swine, infectious keratitis in 
cattle, Johne’s disease in cattle, malignant 
edema, Newcastle disease, rabies, scabies in 
all animals, trichinosis, tuberculosis in all ani- 
mals, vesicular exanthema in swine, vesicular 
stomatitis. 8/R. A. HBENDERSHOTT. 


New York 


Mastitis Control.—The statewide program 
for control of mastitis (September JourNAL, 
p. 238) is taking definite form. Facilities at 
the New York State Veterinary College are 


being enlarged, and a local advisory committee 
will be appointed for each of the field labora. 
tories at Aurora, Kingston, Canton, and Farm. 


ingdale. 


Personal.—Dr. Leo R. Karmin (CORN ’43) 
has recently opened the Bellevue Animal Hos. 
pital at 242-01 Jamaica Ave., Bellevue, L. I. 

eee 

October Meeting.—The regular meeting of 
the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
York City was held on Oct. 2, 1946, at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Mr. S. G. Hibben of the West. 
inghouse Corporation spoke on “Radiant En. 
ergy Applied to Field of Health” and showed 
motion pictures to illustrate his talk. 


North Dakota 


State Association—The election of Dr. 
George W. Worner to the office of president is 
not only complimentary to both the federal and 
state forces but carries the sign that genuine 
unity among the different branches of the serv- 
ice is in sight, and also the realization that 
veterinarians are veterinarians and nothing 
else but. While Dr. Worner is not the first BAI 
president of an AVMA constituent association, 
administrative collaboration of state and fed- 
eral forces in association work has not been 
famously common, advantageous as that sort 
of teamwork would have been through the 
years. It was gosh awful stupid for the ele- 
ments of our small family to forsake one 
another on the pretense of allegiance to a differ- 
ent branch. As there is no conflict of interests 
in veterinary medicine, Worner’s election con- 
tains a penetrating suggestion. Van Es and 
Schalk and Crew left something behind in N. |) 
Its name is Originality —L. A. M. 


Oklahoma 

Livestock Clinic—The second Oklahoma 
Live Stock Conservation and Production Clinic 
was held at Oklahoma City, Oct. 8 and 9, 1946. 
The program included many speakers on a 
variety of subjects, of which the following 
were of particular interest to veterinarians: 

Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md.: “Round 
Worms Can Be Controlled.” 

Dr. Frank Breed, Norden Laboratories, Lin- 
coln, Neb.: ‘Can Hog Producers Control Necro’ 
Cholera? Erysipelas?” 

Dr. I. B. Boughton, Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Sonora: “Internal and External Parasite 
Control in Sheep.” 

Dr. W. W. Rosenberry, state veterinarian: 
“Brucellosis Control] in Oklahoma.” 

Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., Wilson and Co., Chi- 
cago: “Sterility and the Calf Crop.” 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, Bureau of Anim:! 


Industry, Washington, D. C., and presiden'. 
AVMA: “Livestock Losses Due to Diseases and 
Parasites.” 
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There were demonstrations of baby pig sav- 
ing equipment, administration of phenothiazine 
for controlling sheep parasites, and grub eradi- 
cation. 8/H. E. Kineman, 


Ontario 

Personal.—Dr. J. A. Henderson (ONT ’36) 
has been appointed professor of clinical medi- 
cine at the Ontario Veterinary College. Dr. 
Henderson resigned his position as assistant 
professor of veterinary extension, University of 
Illinois, to join the faculty of his alma mater. 


Pennsylvania 

Meet at Meadville.—The Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Veterinary Club met September 22 to 
hear Dr. G. J. Nixon, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, discuss 
“Swine Diseases,” and to see E. J. Deissler, 
M. D., demonstrate “Intestinal Surgery.” 

s/P. L. Rouse, Secretary. 

Virginia 

Mayo Scholarship.—Dr. and Mrs. Nelson S. 
Mayo, Highland Park, Ill., and Mt. Dora, Fila., 
have established an endowment of $10,000, the 
income from which will be used to provide 
financial assistance to worthy students at Hol- 
lins College, Salem. The endowment is estab- 
lished in memory of their daughter, the late 
Miss Dorothy C. Mayo, who was a graduate 
of this college. 8/E. E. THOMPSON. 


Wisconsin 
Northeastern Association.— The ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Sturgeon Bay on Oct. 15, 1946. Program speak- 
ers were Dr. Walter Wisnicky, Fond du Lac; 
Dr. C. E. Hammerberg, New London; and Dr. 
J. S. Healy, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
inspector in charge. 
S/WILLIAM Mapson, Secretary. 
eee 
Southeastern Association.—Meeting at Co- 
lumbus on Oct. 17, 1946, the members of the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation heard Dr. R. C. Klussendorf of the 
AVMA office, who formerly practiced at Co- 
lumbus, discuss some of the problems of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and 
show slides illustrating the central office, the 
people working in it, and the variety of serv- 
ices rendered by the association to its members- 
This was followed by an open discussion of 
practice problems in which the attending mem- 
bers participated freely. 
8/J. O. McCoy, Secretary. 
eee 
University Veterinary Staff Grows.—Dr. G. R. 
Spencer (KSC ’40) has accepted a position with 
the Veterinary Science Department. Since 
graduation, Dr. Spencer has been engaged in re- 
search work at the University of Wisconsin, 
then served as an ensign in the Navy, and 


since his discharge has been engaged in private 
practice at Cambridge, Wis. 

His practice has been taken over by Dr. G. J. 
Jansen (MSC ’45). 


FOREIGN 


Australia 

Veterinarian Promoted.—Dr. Ian Clunies Ross 
has been appointed executive officer on the staff 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search (California Wool Grower, Aug. 20, 1946), 
and a member of the executive committee of the 
council. Since obtaining the degree of B. V. Sc. 
at Sydney University in 1921, Dr. Ross has been 
interested in the parasites and diseases of 
sheep, having engaged in research work at Syd- 
ney and at the Tokyo Imperial University, and 
carried out a six-month sheep and wool survey 
in Mongolia, North China, Korea, and Japan be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. During the war, 
he was director of scientific personne] in man- 
power and pastoral advisor to the war organiza- 
tion of industry. 

His many outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of the wool and sheep industry 
have led to widespread recognition by fellow 
scientists and all sections of the industry. Evi- 
dence of this is seen in the elevation of Dr. 
Ross to this position, which is one of the most 
important in the Australian field of research. 


England 

Pay of Veterinary Officers.—The Veterinary 
Record (Aug. 14) points out that the new scale 
of pay for officers of the R.A.V.C. compared 
with that of physicians and dentists is “an in- 
vidious distinction against the veterinary sur- 
geons of the Army,” in view of the relative 
scope of his training—as long as the medical 
officer and longer than the dentist. After eleven 
years of service, the veterinary officer receives 
less than the physician and dentist whose pay 
is £1,606 and £1,022, respectively. There is 
also discrimination in promotions. The medical 
and dental officers are promoted to captain in 
one year and to major in eight years, whereas, 
the veterinarian reaches these ranks after two 
and ten years’ service. In view of the versatile 
service rendered during the war, the discrim- 
ination is declared unjustified. The profession 
is urged to “present a firm and united front to 
combat the unworthy movement,” and wisely 
adds that there is always victory where there 
is unity. 


New Zealand 

Healthy Dairy Herds.—A campaign is being 
waged to rid the dairy herds of New Zealand of 
tuberculosis. It is estimated that from 6 to 9 
per cent of the cattle are infected. Repeated 
references to the program are made in clippings 
sent to the JournnaL by Dr. Daniel J. Smith 
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(ONT ’42) and taken from The New Zealand 
Herald. It is hoped that work can begin on an 
area basis and that all of the cattle may be 
tested in about three years. 


COMING MEETINGS 


University of Missouri. Short Course for 
Veterinarians. University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Nov. 4-6, 1946. A. J. Durant, Dept. 
of Veterinary Science, University of Missouri, 
chairman. 

Cornell Annual Nutrition Conference. Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 7-8, 1946; 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1946. E. I. Robertson, 
New York State Agricultural College, Ithaca, 
general chairman. 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Association, Inc. 
Hotel Custer, Galesburg, Ill., Nov. 7-8, 1946. 
H. R. Hornbaker, 759 E. Main St., Galesburg, 
Ill., secretary. 

The American Public Health Association. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 12-14, 1946. H. J. Knapp, 
M.D., Commissioner of Health, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman. 

Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Mar- 
tin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 21-22, 1946. 
H. C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Inc., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Midwest Small Animal Association. Hotel 
Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 14, 1946. 
Wayne H. Riser, Box 550, Evanston, III., 
secretary-treasurer. 

American Society of Animal Production. Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-30, 1946. W. G. 
Kammlade, 110 Stock Pavilion, Urbana, IIL, 
secretary. 

American Veterinary Deans. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 2, 1946. R. R. Dykstra, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan., president. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 4-6, 1946. 
R. A. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane Ave., Tren- 
ton 8, N. J., secretary-treasurer. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 11-12, 
1946. L. V. Skidmore, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Neb., secretary-treasurer. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Dec. 11-12, 1946. J. T. McGilvray, Rt. 3, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., Jan. 6-8, 1947. F. H. White, 
Grand Ave. at 3rd St., San Rafael, Calif., 
secretary. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Jan. 6-8, 1947. H. C. H. Kernkamp, Uni- 


versity Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Wich- 
ita, Kan., Jan. 13-14, 1947. C. W. Bower, 3119 
Stafford St., Topeka, Kan., secretary-treas. 
urer. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Skir- 
vin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13-14, 
1947, C. H. Fauks, 505 Leonhardt Bldg., Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 13-14, 1947, 
A. C. Topmiller, 2620 8th Ave., S., Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Jan. 13-15, 1947, Salt Lake City, Utah. M. L. 
Miner, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Indiana State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 16-18, 
1947. H. A. Lidikay, Darlington, Ind., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mississippi Veterinary Medical Association, 
Jan. 17-18, 1947. Glen D. Gates, Clarksdale, 
Miss., secretary. 

Texas State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, Jan. 20-21, 1947. 
E. A. Grist, Box 921, College Station, Texas, 
secretary. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 21- 
23, 1947. C. C. Franks, 602 Capital City Bank 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Jan. 
22-23, 1947. B. J. Killham, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., secretary. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for 
Veterinarians. North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1947. C. D. Grinnells, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. Car., pro- 
gram chairman. 

Louisiana State University. Annual Short 
Course for Veterinarians. Louisiana State 
University, Unive¥sity Station, Baton Rouge, 
Jan. 29-30, 1947. W. T. Oglesby, Dept. of Vet- 
erinary Science, Louisiana State University, 
head. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill. Jan. 29-31, 
1947. W. D. Daugherty, 105 7th Ave., Ster- 
ling, Ill., secretary. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries. Fact 
Finding Conference. Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2-4, 1947. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, III. 
president. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill., the second Tuesday 
of each month. Robert C. Glover, 1021 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill., secretary. 
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Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednes- 
day of each month. H. W. Jakeman, 176 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer. 

New York City Association. Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y., the first Wednesday 
of each month. C. R. Schroeder, Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., Pear] River, N. Y., secre- 
tary. 

Saint Louis District Meetings, Roosevelt Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., the first Friday of each month. 
Cc. W. Darby, Dept. of Animal Pathology, 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., secre- 
tary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association. Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. Donald Warlick Lackey (UP ’46), Lenoir, 
N. Car., to Miss Doris Shelton Mitchell, Great 
Neck, L. I., N. Y., Aug. 31, 1946. 

Dr. Norbert A. Dahlke (ISC ’46), 712 S. 
Main St., Waupaca, Wis., to Miss Louise Mary 
Stuckert, Sept. 7, 1946. 


DEATHS 


x%Col. J. J. Aitken, R.A.V.C. (retired), hon- 
orary member of the AVMA, died at Bom- 
bay, India, April 15, 1946. He was elected an 
honorary member in 1918 while serving as a 
lieutenant colonel at the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army in connection with the 
framing of regulations for forming the Vet- 
erinary Corps, U. S. Army, of World War I. He 
also served for a brief tenure in the office of 
Chief Veterinarian Lt. Col. D. S. White, A.E.F., 
at the headquarters of the Service of Supply 
at Tours in an undesignated capacity. Lieut. 
Colonel Aitkens, a division veterinarian of the 
R.A.V.C., was assigned for duty at the Office of 
the Surgeon General in 1917 by the British 
Army at the request of the Secretary of War. 

E. W. Bolton, (OSU ’19), 60, Washington 
Court House, Ohio, died Aug. 28, 1946, following 
a cerebral hemorrhage. An energetic practi- 
tioner, Dr. Bolton had practiced at Washington 
Court House and the surrounding counties for 
twenty-six years. 

John Boylan (UP ’12), 59, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
died Sept. 20, 1946, in Philadelphia General 
Hospital. Dr. Boylan formerly served as a vet- 
erinarian with the Women’s SPCA. 

%D. D. Bradbury (TH ’15), 57, Fairbanks, 
Ind., died April 24, 1946. He was born at York, 


Ill., Sept. 15, 1888. Dr. Bradbury was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1920. 

%M. J. Curran ({MCK ’10), 62, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., died July 7, 1946, after an illness 
of three weeks. Born in Fall River, Mass., he 
had lived in New Bedford thirty-four years. 
Dr. Curran had been a member of the AVMA 
since 1913. 

*C. R. Dilts (OSU '04), 64, Chipley, Fia., 
died June 29, 1946. Dr. Dilts went to the Philip- 
pines upon graduation from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and, after work on the eradication of 
rinderpest and other infectious diseases, re- 
turned to practice in Mansfield, I1l., and Thorn- 
ville, Ohio. For twelve years before his death, 
he had been with the BAI in tuberculosis and 
brucellosis eradication work. He was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1928. 

A. Downs (KCVC 55, Mount 
Sterling, Ohio, died Aug. 21, 1946, at Boston, 
Mass., where he was attending the AVMA con- 
vention. Dr. Downs had been a member of the 
AVMA since 1916. 

E. L. Grubb (KSC ’18), Boise, Idaho, died 
July 19, 1946, following an operation for gastric 
ulcers. 

W. A. Haines, Sr. (UP ’07), 66, Newtown, 
Pa., died recently of coronary thrombosis. Dr. 
Haines was born in Moorestown, N. J., and 
lived for several years in Bristol, Pa., before 
coming to Newtown. He served eight terms as 
representative in the Legislature, and was a 
member of the faculty of the National Farm 
School, Doylestown, Pa. 

%Charies Linch (CORN '05), 69, Delmar, 
N. Y., died Nov. 11, 1944. Dr. Linch was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1908. 

E. Pickeral (USCVS '18), 52, Ma- 
nassas, Va., died June 1, 1946. He had been a 
resident of Manassas for over twenty years. 
Dr. Pickeral was admitted to the AVMA in 
1918. 

A. Presier (CVC '93), 76, University 
City, Mo., died July 8, 1946, of a heart attack. 
After many years of practice at Fairbury, IIL, 
and Hannibal, Mo., he spent fourteen years in 
meat inspection for St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. Dr. Presler had been a member of the 
AVMA since 1902. 

%M. A. Ruck (OSU ’16), 52, Long Island 
City, N. Y., died recently. He was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 29, 1893. Dr. Ruck had 
been with the Bureau of Animal Industry. He 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1918. 

Dan Weaver (KCVC '16), 57, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, died Aug. 2, 1946, of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Dr. Weaver was born at Milford, Iowa. 
He began veterinary practice at Wauneta, Neb., 
before service in World War I in an infantry 
regiment. On his return from service, he began 
practice in Coon Rapids which he continued 
until his death. Dr. Weaver was a member of 
the Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. 


*xIndicates member of the AVMA. 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
AND THE WAR 


General Kelser Wins Gorgas Medal 


Brigadier General Raymond A. Kelser was 
awarded the Gorgas Medal, sponsored by 
Wyeth, Inc., and presented annually by the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States for outstanding work in preventive med- 
icine for our armed forces. He is being given 
the medal, which carries with it an honorarium 
of $500, for his work in eradicating rinder- 
pest, a disease of cattle, in the Philippine 
Islands, making it possible for the Filipinos to 
have their own domestic milk supply. 

General Kelser retired from active service 
to become dean of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The medal was presented at a dinner in his 
honor on October 9, during the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons of the United States in Detroit, Mich. 


Awards and Citations 


Lieutenant Colonel Richard A. Huebner, V.C., 
was awarded the Legion of Merit because he 
“demonstrated forbearance, understanding, and 
coérdinative ability in applying himself to 
the problems that confront an occupying army 
insofar as they bear on the public health and 
general welfare. He has contributed directly 
to the accomplishments of the Medical Depart- 
ment by guaranteeing the continued flow of 
biological products so essential in the control 
of human and animal disease.” 


eee 
Major Thomas C. Jones, V.C., received the 
Legion of Merit “for exceptionally meritorious 
conduet in the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices,” during the period from December, 1941, 
to March, 1946. 


Meat and Dairy Hygiene School 


The Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, con- 
ducted by Chicago Quartermaster Depot, gradu- 
ated its one thousandth veterinary officer on 
June 12, 1946. The course, which throughout 
the war covered a period of six weeks, has 
now been increased to eight weeks, and will 
be continued as part of the Army’s peacetime 
program. 

The course of instruction is undergoing con- 
stant change to keep it abreast of developments 
in the food industry and to better qualify vet- 
erinary officers for the exacting duties and 


requirements of food inspection and analysis 
work. Outstanding scientists and specialists 
appear before each class. 

Col. Frank M. Lee, depot veterinarian, di- 
rects the school, and the staff includes Maj. 
Donald C. Kelly, Capt. M. C. Lockwood, and 


Capt. R. L. Stowe. 


Veterina 

Military Service 
Alabama 

Fancher, James M. 


California 
Crowl, W. B. Jr. 
Eville, Thomas B. 
Hensley, John H. 
Irvin, C. E. Jr. 
Koebel, Floyd W. 
Lapham, Robert F. 
Morris, John T. 
Stansbury, Wm. M. 
Stowe, Richard L. 
Votaw, Floyd C. 
White, Leslie C. 


Colorado 
McChesney, A. C. 


Nicholes, Max M. 
Georgia 

Fichandler, P. D. 

Thrasher, J. P. Jr. 


Illinois 
Winslade, Jack L. 


Indiana 


Blood, Benjamin D. 


lowa 
Rafoth, Leslie J. 
Rossing, Tedmar D. 
Smith, Earl P. 


Thompson, F. W. Jr. 


Kansas 
Burkert, Lester H. 
Donahue, Dennis R. 
Flory, Oliver E. 
Lumb, William V. 
Minnis, Russell G. 


Mohney, Leonard W. 


Porter, Henry D. 
Swenson, Melvin J. 
Wagers, Robert P. 


Louisiana 
Caraway, Hugh L. 


Maine 
Liscomb, John M. 
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Officers Separated from 


Minnesota 
Crawford, Frank W. 
Foelschow, L. O. 
Isaacson, Lloyd L. 
Penticuff, C. M. Jr. 


Mississippi 
Rhoades, Mervin G. 


Missouri 
Ingmand, Eugene B. 
Hayes, Eldon F. 

Nebraska 
Cook, Raymond H. 
Kelsall, Samuel 

New Jersey 
Harrison, John H. 
McCoy, John R. 
Swope, Robert E. 

New York 
Becker, Milford E. 
Charles, Arthur S. 
Conklin, Erwin A. 
Everly, William P. 
Kirvin, William R. 
Wright, F. O. 


Ohio 

Carl, Gilbert W. 
Hicks, Joseph M. 
Lusk, David E. 
Patton, Clyde A. 

Pennsylvania 
Altaker, Robert R. 
Deubler, James A. 
Mackey, W. L. Jr. 
Mattern, George W. 

Tennessee 


Llewellyn, Lew O. 


Texas 
Jones, Claude K. 


Scruggs, John H. 
Virginia 

Harman, 

Larsen, Burt W. 


Washington 
Harris, M. 
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Proceedings, Eighty-Third Annual Meeting 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Boston, Mass., August 19-22, 1946 


Opening Session 
(The Business Sessions of the House of Representatives were published in the October Journal, 
pp. 307-334.) 


Monday Afternoon, August 19, 1946 


The opening session of the Eighty-third Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
August 19-22, 1946, convened at 1:30 p. m., Presi- 
dent James Farquharson presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I now declare 
the Eighty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in order. 

The invocation will be given by the Reverend 
Daniel J. Donovan, executive secretary, Holy 
Name Society, Archdiocese of Boston. 


Invocation 

REV. DANIEL J. DONOVAN: In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen, 

Bless us, O Lord, in this gathering which we 
convene. Enlighten the hearts and minds of all, 
so they may give of their best to the delibera- 
tions of these sessions. 

Grant that all that will be worked out through 
these days may redound to the humaneness of 
animals, charity, and fraternity among men, and 
the eternal glory of God. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

... Singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” ... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The Governor 
has not arrived as yet, so we will proceed to the 
next part of the program. It is a pleasure to in- 
troduce Mrs. Preston Hoskins, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. She will bring greetings 
from the Women’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Hoskins! (Ap- 
plause.) 

.. . Mrs. Hoskins presented her address... (Ap- 
plause.) (See October JOURNAL, p. 248.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, 
Mrs. Hoskins. 

While we are still waiting for the Governor, 
we will have some announcements by Dr. E. M. 
Aldrich, general chairman of the Committee en 
Local Arrangements. 

. Dr. E. M. Aldrich made announcements... 

... The audience arose and applauded as Hon- 
orable Maurice J. Tobin, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, was escorted to the 
platform, .. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The introduc- 
tion of the next speaker will be made by Dr. Kil- 
lian, chairman of our Entertainment Committee. 
Dr. Killian! 

. Dr. Killlan introduced the Governor, who 
gave the address of welcome... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We will now 
have the response to the address of welcome of 
the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin by Dr. J. L. 
Axby. Dr. Axby! 

(See October JOURNAL, p. 247, for address of 
welcome and response. ) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. Killian has 
Some announcements to make at this time. 

. Dr. Killian made the announcements... . 


Greetings from Other Veterinary Associations 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We have com- 


munications from other veterinary associations 
which I will read to you at this time. 

American Veterinary Medical Association: 
On behalf of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, I 
send cordial greetings and best wishes for 
the future to our colleagues in the United 
States. The Association congratulates the 
AVMA on its achievements in the past and 
looks forward with high expectation to con- 
tinued progress in the future. May your con- 
vention be an outstanding success. 

S/PRESIDENT GOULD. 

(Applause.) 

American Veterinary Medical Association: 
Taking opportunity annual meeting American 
Veterinary Medical Association, beg accept 
best greetings from Portuguese Society Vet- 
erinary Medicine to you and all veterinarians 
and veterinary institutions of your country. 
Expressing our greatest consideration and 
our desire of more close scientific exchange. 

S/PRESIDENT PROFESSOR FIADEIRO. 

(Applause.) 

We are also honored this afternoon by a vet- 
erinarian from the republic across the border, 
and I would like to have him stand and take a 
bow. He has been here before; he is not a 
stranger to us. We hope he will come again. Dr. 
Camargo! (Applause.) 


President's Address 
Next on the program is the president's address. 
President Farquharson read his address, 
paper marked No. 1. . (Applause.) (Dr. Far- 
quharson’s address was published in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of the JOURNAL.) 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We have some 
awards to be made. 
(See October JOURNAL, pp. 250-258.) 


Nomination and Election of Officers 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The follow- 
ing officers are to be nominated and elected at 
this annual meeting: the president-elect and five 


vice-presidents, first, second, third, fourth and 
fifth vice-presidents, and the treasurer. There 
are certain rules that govern the election. We 
will ask Dr. Hardenbergh to read those. Dr. 
Hardenbergh! 

. . Executive Secretary Hardenbergh read 
article Ill chat to the election of the presi- 
dent-elect. . 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I _ suppose 
everyone understands the rules governing the 
election of officers. I will now entertain nomi- 
nations for president-elect. 

DR. HUGH 8. CAMERON (Calif.): I take pleas- 
ure in nominating W. A. Hagan for president- 
elect. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. W. A. 
Hagan has been nominated for president-elect. 

DR. R. R. DYKSTRA (Kan.): Mr. President, 
Members of the Association: It has been my 
privilege to have been acquainted with this nomi- 
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nee for a good many years. I first knew him 
when he came to college as a freshman in 1911. 
I followed his career as a student and, I may 
say at this time, he was the outstanding mem- 
ber of his class, in fact, the outstanding member 
of the entire class of the college. 

Then I saw him develop as an instructor. He 
became one of the foremost bacteriologists and 
pathologists in America. His textbook is stand- 
ard in every veterinary school of the country. 
Many of us were sorry when he left the field as 
an educator, to an extent, and became an admin- 
istrator, but in that field he has done even bet- 
ter than he did in any of the others. Today, his 
advice is sought upon all matters of veterinary 
interest. 

I know of no man in America who has a 
greater acquaintanceship among the veterinarians 
of all nations than this man who has just been 
nominated. He is a man of high character. To 
use the words of our president, he is both aggres- 
sive and progressive. The veterinary profession 
has honored him in the past by making him a 
member of our Executive Board. He therefore 
understands what this association is doing, what 
it is trying to do, and what are its objectives. 

I feel, then, for the good of the association, for 
the good of the veterinary profession in America 
and in the world, we can do no better than to 
elect Dean W. A. Hagan as president-elect. 

It is my pleasure and my privilege to second 
this nomination. 

DR. W. R. KRILL (Ohio): I want to say just 
a word in regard to the nomination of Dean 
Hagan as president-elect of this association. I 
consider it a real privilege and an honor to speak 
in behalf of that nomination. I have known 
Dean Hagan for several years, although I am one 
of the younger members of the profession. I 
have always enjoyed his counsel and his advice. 
He is a man who has always been very approach- 
able, both to the students and the younger men 
in the profession. He also has been a leader in 
the veterinary profession. I am sure we look to 
him for guidance and look to him for leader- 
ship in charting the course of the future of our 
profession. 

He has done a great deal of service to the vet- 
erinary profession both in the organization and 
outside the organization. It is a great pleasure, 
on my part, to third the nomination of Dean W. A. 
Hagan as president-elect of this association. (Ap- 
plause.) 

DR. LEONARD J. GOSS (N. Y.): I move the 
nominations be closed and the secretary cast the 
unanimous ballot for the election of Dr. Hagan 
as president-elect. 

DR. E. A. WOELFFER (Mass.): 
second that motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been 
moved and seconded that the nominations be 
closed and the secretary cast a unanimous ballot 
for Dr. Hagan. All those in favor of the motion 
please signify by the usual sign; those opposed. 
Dr. Hagan, therefore, has been elected by unani- 
mous ballot. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
In accordance with the instructions of this an- 
nual session, I hereby cast the unanimous ballot 
of the association for the election of Dr. W. A. 
Hagan, Ithaca, N. Y., for president-elect for the 
ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next is 
the nomination of five vice-presidents. They will 
be known as the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth vice-president. Dr. Hardenbergh will read 


I wish to 


the rules governing the election of the vice- 


presidents. 
Executive Secretary Hardenbergh read 


article IV pertaining to the election of vice- 
presidents. .. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
In other words, gentlemen, if we are to avoid a 


ballot election, which would have to take place 
all day tomorrow in the executive secretary’s of- 
fice and conflict with the attendance of the mem- 
bers at the session, I would point out if there 
are only five nominations for vice-presidents, it 
may facilitate the operation of this session. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: entertain 
nominations for first vice-president. 

DR. A. E. CAMERON (Can.): I wish to nomi- 
nate Dr. Ronald Gwatkin of Ottawa, chief re- 
search officer of the Department of Agriculture. 
He is a man who has had experience in every 
branch of veterinary science and is entirely suit- 
able for such an office. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Do I hear a 
second to that nomination? 

DR. CAMERON: You don’t need a second. 

DR. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): I would 
like to place in nomination the name of Dr. Ralph 
West of Minnesota. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. 
West, Sr. or Jr.? 

DR. HENDERSHOTT: Senior. 

DR. D. COUGHLIN (Tenn.): I present the 
name of Dr. Gillmann of Memphis, Tenn. 

DR. T. E. FERGUSON (Wis.): I would like 
to nominate Dr. C. R. Curtis of Portage, Wis. 

DR. J. V. LACROIX (IIL): T second that nomi- 
nation. 

DR. L. R. BARTO (N. J.): I would like to 
nominate E. L. Stubbs, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. FERGUSON: I move the nominations cease 
and we declare these men elected by acclama- 
tion. 

... The motion was reglarly seconded. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been 
moved and seconded that nominations close and 
that these men be elected by acclamation. All 
those in favor of the motion please signify by 
the usual sign; those opposed. The “ayes” have 
it. The following men, therefore, are elected: 


First Vice-Presidént—Ronald Gwatkin. 
Second Vice-President—Ralph West, Sr. 
Third Vice-President—John Gillmann. 
Fourth Vice-President—C. R. Curtis. 
Fifth Vice-President—E. L. Stubbs. 


Next on the docket is the nomination of treas- 
urer. 

DR. A. E. CAMERON (Can.): I nominate Dr. 
Lacroix. His services have been eminently satis- 
factory. 

. .. The nomination was regularly seconded. . 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. Lacroix 
has been nominated. Any other nominations? 

DR. T. E. FERGUSON (Wis.): I move that the 
nominations be closed and the secretary be in- 
structed to cast the ballot for Dr. Lacroix as 
treasurer. 

. . The motion was regularly seconded. ... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has _ been 
moved and seconded that the nominations for 
treasurer be closed and the secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot. All those 
in favor please signify by saying “aye’’; those 
opposed. Dr. Lacroix is elected treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
In accordance with the instructions of this 
eighty-third annual session, I hereby cast the 
unanimous ballot of the association for the elec- 
tion of Dr. J. V. Lacroix as treasurer of the 
association for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Before ad- 
journment, I want to announce that the chairmen 
of all the sections and sessions will please start 
the programs at the hour as announced on the 
program and adjourn at the time as indicated on 
the program. 

I will entertain a motion for adjournment. 

DR. H. PRESTON HOSKINS (Ill.): I move we 


adjourn. 


Ralph 
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..+ The motion was regularly seconded, put to 
a vote and carried. The meeting adjourned at 
4:40 m.... 


First General Session 


Tuesday Morning, August 20, 1946 


The first general session of the Eighty-third 
Annual Session of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, held at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., convened at 9:30 a. m., Dr. James 
Farquharson, Fort Collins, Colo., presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The meeting 
will please come to order. The first number on 
the program this morning is an address, “So You 
Are a Member of the AVMA!” by Dr. H. L. Foust, 
Ames, Iowa. Dr. Foust! 

... Dr. H. L. Foust read his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, Dr. 
Foust. Is there any discussion? 

Before we continue, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the very fine educational exhibits dis- 
played in the lower foyer of the ballroom. They 
are exceptionally good exhibits, and you should 
take some time to go in and see them. 

The next paper is entitled “Activities of the 
National Research Council’s Committee on Veteri- 
nary Services for Farm Animals,” by R C. New- 
ton, Chicago, Il. 

... Mr. R. C. Newton read his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (Published in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We appreciate 
this most informative address that Mr. Newton 
has given us regarding the activities of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Veterinary Services. 
This is a problem we are glad they have taken 
over to try to solve for us, particularly the eco- 
nomics of it and where the veterinary profession 
stands with regard to public welfare. 

This morning we have a slight change in the 
program. Instead of paper No. 3, “Some Ob- 
servations on Veterinary Research in Korea,” we 
are substituting “The Role of Veterinary Medi- 
cine in the Occupation of Japan.’”’ This paper is 
to be read by Major Fred D. Maurer, of the U. 8. 
Army Veterinary Corps. Major Maurer! 

... Major Fred D. Maurer read the paper by 
Colonel Oness H. Dixon. ... (Applause.) (To be 
published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next paper 
of the morning, the first of a symposium on an- 
tibiotic agents, is entitled, “The Susceptibility of 
Pathogenic Bacteria of Animal Origin to Peni- 
cillin,’ by I. A. Merchant and R. A. Packer, of 
Ames, Iowa. 

... Dr. I. A. Merchant presented the paper. 
... (Applause.) (To be published.) 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next paper 
is on “Streptomycin in Experimental Infections 
and Its Possible Use in Veterinary Therapeutics,” 
by Alfred G. Karlson and William H. Feldman, 
Rochester, Minn. 

... Dr. Alfred G. Karlson presented the paper. 

(Applause.) (To be published.) 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, Dr. 
Karlson. 

The last paper to be presented in this sym- 
posium on antibiotic agents is, “The Present 
Status of Streptomycin,” by Dr. Henry Welch 
and Dr, William A. Randall, of Washington, D. C. 
This paper is to be presented by Dr. E. Moskey, 
of Arlington, Va. 

... Dr. E. Moskey read the paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: This concludes 
the morning session. 

... The meeting adjourned at 12:25 p.m.... 


Second General Session 
Tuesday Afternoon, August 20, 1946 


The second session convened at 2:25 p. m., 
President Farquharson presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: 
will please come to order. 

I have a telegram here to the AVMA of greet- 
ings from Dr. and Mrs. Mayo. This is to my 
knowledge one of the few meetings Dr. Mayo 
has ever missed in his long service with the 
association. 

The first paper is on “Public Health Adminis- 
oe by Warren G. Draper, of Washington, 

. . » Dr. Draper read his paper... . 
(To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you for 
that excellent paper on the part that the veteri- 
narian will possibly play in the future. Is there 
any discussion? 

If not, the next paper is “Veterinary Preven- 
tive Medicine in Civil Affairs and Military Gov- 
ernment in Northwest Europe from D Day to V 
Day.” This paper was submitted by Lt. Colonel 
Frank A. Todd, V.C., U. S. Army, U. S. Zone, 
Germany. Dr. Todd is not here, and the paper 
will be read by Lt. Colonel William Jennings, 
V.c., U. S. Army. Colonel Jennings! 

. » « Colonel Jennings read the paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next pa- 
per this afternoon is entitled, “The Army Vet- 
erinary Service,” by Colonel James A. McCallam, 
V.c., U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., and chief of 
the Veterinary Division of the Surgeon-General’'s 
Office. 

. ++ Colonel James A. McCallam read his paper. 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I want to 
thank you, Colonel McCallam. I am sure the 
members appreciated the information you gave 
them. 

The rest of the afternoon will be occupied with 
the showing of motion pictures. The first is on 
the ruminant stomach, a picture taken by H. H. 
Dukes, professor of Veterinary Physiology, New 
York State Veterinary College. Dr. Dukes will 
comment on this film as it is shown. 

The second film is by A. H. Schalk and his asso- 
ciates in the College of Veterinary Medicine of 
Ohio State University. It is a colored sound 
film. The third picture, “Surgery in General Prac- 
tice,” consists of three short films by H. M. 
Austin, showing cases encountered in general 
practice. Dr. Austin will be present to comment 
on the films as they are shown. I call on Dr. 
Dukes, Cornell Unversity. 

Dr. Dukes! (Applause.) 

(Running comment on motion picture.) (To be 
published.) 

... Dr. B. T. Simms assumed the Chair... . 

CHAIRMAN SIMMS: Dr. Farquharson has to 
leave to attend a meeting, and asked me to con- 
tinue in his stead. 

The next film on the program is “Gastro-Fis- 
tula Technique and the Interior of the Bovine 
Stomach,” by Dr. Schalk and his associates from 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University. I am informed that this is a sound 
film, and consequently we will not need anyone 
to explain it as it grinds. 

(Showing of film.) (Applause.) 
to be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SIMMS: Next we have on the 
program three films by Dr. Austin, a practitioner 
of Belcherstown, Mass., of cases he has had in 
general practice. We will ask him to explain 
these films to us as they run. Dr. Austir! 

(Showing of film.) (Applause.) (Commentary 
to be published.) 

. -. The meeting adjourned at 5:40 p. m.... 


The meeting 


(Applause.) 


(Commentary 
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Third General Session 
Wednesday Morning, August 21, 1946 


The meeting convened at 11 a. m., President 
Farquharson presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Before start- 
ing on the regular program there are one or two 
announcements, Dr. Kelser! 

DR. KELSER: Ladies and Gentlemen: I hope 
by this time that most of you know of the pro- 
gram which the AVMA has undertaken with a 
view to raising within the ranks of the veterinary 
profession a considerable sum of money to form 
the nucleus of a large sum which it is hoped we 
can raise to promote veterinary research. 

The terrible global conflict from which we have 
so recently emerged demonstrated, as it never 
had been demonstrated before, the enormous im- 
portance and value of scientific research. The 
problem of supplying throughout the war many 
of the critically needed materials from which we 
were cut off as a result of the war (and which 
we supplied in spite of those handicaps) and 
finally, the development of the atomic bomb 
which we recognize played an important rdéle in 
bringing to a successful and abrupt end the war 
in the Pacific, emphasized the importance of 
scientific research. 

In medical research, generally, endeavor in the 
field of veterinary science has resulted over the 
years in many important contributions to medical 
science. Some of the epoch-making, basic find- 
ings came out of research in the veterinary field. 
To obtain the amount of money necessary to 
establish fellowships, appointing young and 
promising individuals to such fellowships to con- 
tinue graduate study in appropriate places, later to 
go into our colleges and research institutions to 
carry out our research program, we are in a 
campaign now. 

Quotas have been allocated to the various states 
and the District of Columbia based on the num- 
ber of veterinarians located within the states 
and the District; the results to date have been 
very gratifying. As a matter of fact, the goal 
of $100,000 within the professional ranks has 
been more than half met within a relatively 
short time. Out in the lobby, close to the regis- 
tration desk, are a series of thermometers indi- 
cating the status of the fund with respect to the 
amounts raised by the different states. I hope 
you will look at that exhibit, that you will tell 
everyone with whom you come in contact the 
purpose of this fund, ask them to get behind it, 
and if their state lags a bit, to help boost it and 
promote this very worthy project. 

We have no doubt but that it is going to go 
well over the top, and in that position we can 
then go to other sources to augment it and bring 
it up to the amount that we feel will be neces- 
sary to carry out this program. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: This morning 
this association is honored by the presence of 
two distinguished guests and speakers. I have 
asked Dean Kelser to make the introduction. 

DEAN KELSER: In the early days of the 
war, when it became apparent that the Axis 
powers would resort to every means at their 
disposal, be they fair or foul, in the prosecution 
of their part of the war, it was not without the 
realm of possibility that we might find ourselves 
in the position of having to put up a defense 
against biological warfare. It goes without say- 
ing, and it is unnecessary for me here to enumer- 
ate, the various indications of that possibility. 
The so-called file of column activities and various 
means of sabotage which became evident early 
in the war indicated that possibility. The Sec- 
retary of War had the subject brought to his 


attention in many ways from several sources, and 
he put it in the hands of the National Academy 
of Sciences for a report to him, and advice as to 
what the possibilities might be and what would 
be their recommendation with regard to means 
for defense against such a type of warfare. 

After a considerable study, the Academy re- 
ported. Then it became evident that it would 
be necessary on our part to codrdinate the activi- 
ties in building up the defense, to cotrdinate the 
activities not only of the Army but of the Navy, 
Public Health Service, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and with those agencies a close liaison 
and cotperation and collaboration with our prin- 
cipal allies. 

That immediately called for the centralization 
of this codérdinated program in the hands of one 
individual who would have a breadth of vision 
necessary to successfully tie all of these ends 
together and keep the program running smoothly, 
an individual not only with great executive abil- 
ity but also with organizing talent, with the 
ability to deal with various officials in different 
departments, with foreign governments and rep- 
resentatives, and at the same time, do this on a 
very highly secret level and keep the program 
on such level. 

It was, therefore, no easy task to locate such 
aman. Finally, after considerable thought and 
investigation, such a man was found. The pro- 
gram was set up. The individual was approved 
by the President of the United States. He made 
those contacts and carried on this very impor- 
tant, highly secret (at that time) line of work, 
and did it in a way that brought the thing to a 
successful conclusion. 

That gentleman is Mr. George W. Merck, presi- 
dent of Merck & Co., and throughout the war 
period special consultant to the Secretary of 
War in biological warfare. It gives me very 
great pleasure to introduce to this audience Mr. 
George W. Merck! (Applause.) 

- . » Mr. George W. Merck read his prepared 
paper. ... (Applause.) (To be published.) 

DEAN KELSER: The next speaker whom it 
is my great pleasure to introduce hardly needs an 
introduction to a veterinary audience. While a 
physician, he is devoted to the study of the dis- 
eases of animals, particularly those of virus 
origin. As Mr. Merck has indicated, when it be- 
came necessary to select the most competent in- 
dividual to undertake the directorship of Grosse 
Isle project on rinderpest, the commission and 
others who were in on the plan were unanimous 
in indicating that, if we could get this particular 
man, our problem would be solved and the suc- 
cess of this project assured. 

Through the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the personal sacrifices of the 
individual, we were able to get this particular 
man. A member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, an individual whose work is 
known internationally, a commander in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, he went to Grosse Isle and did 
the piece of work that resulted in a very success- 
ful conclusion for the first biological warfare 
project. I take great pleasure in introducing Dr. 
Richard E. Shope. Dr. Shope! (Applause.) 

... Dr. Richard E. Shope read his prepared pa- 
per. . .. (Applause.) (To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The two pa- 
pers just given are a wonderful demonstration 
of what can be accomplished through research, 
particularly codperative work of this nature. 

Mr. Merck and Dr. Shope, on behalf of the 
members of the American Veterinary Medical 
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Association, we wish to express our appreciation 
and thanks for these excellent presentations. 
... The meeting adjourned at 12:40 p. m.... 


Fourth General Session 
Thursday Morning, August 22, 1946 


The fourth general session convened at 11:15 
a. m., President Farquharson presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The first pa- 
per this morning in the general session will be 
“The Composition of Colostrum and Its Value 
in the Nutrition of the Newborn Dairy Calf,” by 
Dr. T. S. Sutton, Columbus, Ohio. 

.. + Dr. Sutton read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: 
Dr. Sutton. 

The next paper will be “Rabies Can Be Con- 
trolled,” by Dr. Alexander Zeissig, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

... Dr. Zeissig read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, 
Dr. Zeissig. 

The next on the proceedings this morning is 
the installation of officers. Dr. Sugg, will you 
please conduct Dr. Simms to the platform? 

... President-elect Simms was escorted to the 
platform by Dr. Sugg. ... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. Hastings, 
will you conduct Dr. Hagan to the platform? 

Dr. Cameron, will you conduct Dr. Gwatkin 
to the platform? 

Dr. Marsh, will you conduct Dr. West to the 
platform, or Dr. Ferguson, will you conduct Dr. 
West to the platform? 

Dr. Barr, will you conduct Dr. Gilmann to the 
platform? (Absent.) Will you conduct Dr. 
Curtis? 

Dr. Hoskins, will you conduct Dr. Stubbs to the 
platform, please? 

Dr. Marsh, will you conduct Dr. 
the platform? 

... President Simms assumed the chair... . 

PRESIDENT SIMMS: President Farquharson, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to present to you 
our five vice-presidents whom we will install at 
this time. I am sure they are well known to all 
of you. First is Dr. Ronald Gwatkin of Canada, 
our first vice-president. Next, Dr. Ralph West, 
Sr., Minnesota, second vice-president. 

Dr. C. R. Curtis of Wisconsin, fourth vice- 
president. 

Our third vice-president, Dr. John Gilmann of 
Memphis, is not here. 

Dr. E. L. Stubbs, of Pennsylvania, our fifth 
vice-president. 

Our treasurer, as we all know, was reélected 
yesterday, Dr. J. V. Lacroix of Chicago. 

I know I express to you gentlemen the feelings 
of the entire association in saying that we know 


. . (Applause.) 


Thank you, 


(Applause.) 


Lacroix to 


that you fully deserve the recognition that you . 


have received. We fully expect that you will 
measure up to any calls that may be made upon 
you for service to the organization. I congratu- 
late the organization as well as you upon your 
having been selected. (Applause.) 

I am reliably informed, authoritatively in- 
formed, in fact, that this concludes the official 
program, and a motion for adjournment is in 
order, 

DR. FERGUSON (Wis.): Mr. President, I move 
We adjourn. 

... The motion was regularly seconded, put to 
a vote, and was carried. . . 
PRESIDENT SIMMS: 

journed. 

... The meeting adjourned at 12:20 p.m.... 


The meeting is ad- 


Banquet Session 
Wednesday Evening, August 21, 1946 


The annual banquet was held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, Toastmaster W. A. Hagan, 
dean of New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., presiding. 

. . » Invocation by Rev. E. J. Woodbury, First 
Baptist Church, Somerville, Mass... . 

DR. BERTRAM S§. KILLIAN: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I have the honor to introduce our toast- 
master this evening, Dr. William A. Hagan, dean 
of the New York State Veterinary Coallege at 
Cornell University, a distinguished veterinarian 
who, among others during the war, was called 
upon to serve for nearly a year as special assist- 
ant to the chief of the federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He also was sent to Berlin after V-E 
Day to serve as special consultant to the Public , 
Health and Welfare Division, Office of Military 
Government, Allied Forces. President-elect of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
Hagan! (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER HAGAN: Thank you, Dr. Kil- 
lian. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen: I will 
start the program this evening by making an 
announcement of something I learned only shortly 
before we came into this room, and which made 
me very happy because it represents an achieve- 
ment, something that many of us have been 
aiming at for some years and had little hope 
would come to pass so soon. 

It has come to pass. I understand from Dr. 
Simms that, on October 1 of this year, the Meat 
Inspection Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture is to be returned to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. (Applause.) 

I am sure that is good news to the veterinary 
profession. We have felt for some years that it 
was a setback for the profession in this country 
that a service which had been created, built, 
and operated for so many years by veterinarians 
had been separated from the Bureau which we 
also regard as our possession, or rather, our 
special outlet in the government service. 

The late Irvin S. Cobb used to tell of a couple 
of northern businessmen who were at one time in 
a southern city. They chanced to go to a hotel 
for breakfast that had made a great deal of 
their fine food. These two men were ready for 
breakfast as the colored waiter came to the 
table. They looked over the menu and one said, 
“Well, I eat rather a standard breakfast usually. 
I like a good breakfast. Half a melon, ham and 
eggs, buttered toast, and coffee.” 

The darkie said, “Yassuh.” 

The other man said, “That sounds all right to 
me, except that is a little heavy. Make it the 
same thing for me, but eliminate the eggs.” 

The darkie stiffened. “How does you want 
dem eggs cooked?” 

He said, “Eliminate them.” 
darkie’s trouble immediately, 
would have some fun with him. 
them,” he said. 

The darkie said “Yassuh,” and returned to the 
kitchen. A little while later he came back and 
said, “Boss, wud it be awright with you to 
scramble dem eggs, or maybe have a nice omelet? 
We make mighty good omelets here.” 

And the man said, “No, sir, I don’t want them 
scrambled. What's the matter with your cook? 
Doesn’t he know how to eliminate eggs?” 

“Yassuh,” said the darkie, “we have a fine 
chef, and I 'spect he kin ‘liminate eggs. I'll git 

He went back to the kitchen again, and they 
listened then to the sound of argument back 
and forth for quite a while. Finally the waiter 
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turned up once more, rolled his eyes to the 
ceiling, and said, “Boss, guess you-all will have 
to take those eggs fixed up some other way. 
Trouble is, we had a big nigger working for us, 
and yesterday when he wuz cleanin’ up de kitchen 
he drapped de eliminator on the floor and clean 
broke the handle off our eliminator.” (Laughter.) 

Tonight we are going to have a streamlined 
program for dinner, because we have some other 
affairs later this evening. It will be brief, and 
we have eliminated some of the things we usu- 
ally have on a program of this type. I am also 
going to eliminate some of the things the toast- 
master frequently says, and plunge directly into 
the introduction of our principal and only 
speaker. 

This speaker, I think, can be characterized 
first and foremost as a farmer. He is a dirt 
farmer and lives on a farm. He operates the 


farm himself. But he is not an ordinary farmer 
in any sense of the word. He is an extraordinary 
farmer, because he has a lot of ideas. He is 
continually experimenting. He is a research- 
minded individual who has carried research down 
to the farming level. I think that on his farm 
we have had some of the earliest innovations. I 
believe he had one of the first farm freezers in 
America. He will tell you more about that be- 
fore he gets through, I am sure. He went into 
grass silos early, and he is now interested in 
pen stabling of dairy cattle. 

He is constantly developing new ideas, and he 
uses at his,experiment station the information 
gathered from everywhere. This man, in addi- 
tion to farming, finds time for doing many other 
things. I will not undertake to tell you all he 
does, because it would take a great deal of time, 
and I will eliminate now the material I might 
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give you along that line since I feel sure you 
are familiar with his accomplishments. This 
man has had constantly other irons in the fire 
while he has been farming these years. He has 
been associated with Cornell for many years. 
The only thing we have against him is that he 
graduated from Syracuse. But we are willing 
to forget that, since he has lived that down. 
Perhaps I should not even have mentioned it 
here. 

He came to Cornell and I think his first con- 
nection was as county agricultural agent. Later 
on, he became a farm bureau leader. He was in 
the College of Agriculture in one capacity or 
another. It is characteristic of the man that 
he likes to take a new job and, when he has 
licked the main spots, he turns it over to some- 
body else and moves on to something else. So 
he has been shifting from one job to another, 
doing a good job all these years. 


One of the things he did was to leave the 
University a few years ago and establish the 
GLF Exchange operating in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. He became the first 
general manager of that great enterprise. He 
got it going and then resigned after ten years 
in characteristic fashion. 

He began then to take charge of research 
work and other activities. During World War I, 
he was on the government food commission of 
New York State. He has been interested in food 
for a long time. During World War II, he has 
served as chairman for a time of the food com- 
mission of New York State. He resigned after 
he got that going, and let somebody else carry 
on. That is the type of man he is. 

This man has a lot of ideas about the food 
of the country, and he has ideas on where the 
veterinarian fits into the picture. It is largely 
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for that reason that he was invited to speak 
here this evening, and I know he has an inter- 
esting story to tell. He has ideas that will 
perhaps be new to some of us. Certainly, he 
will point out certain things about the functions, 
the greater and increasing functions of the 
veterinary profession, to which we must look 
forward in the future. 

This man I have been introducing to you 
(and perhaps I have overdone it) is Mr. Howard 
E. Babcock, who is at the present time chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mr. Babcock has done a good deal of 
writing. His articles have appeared in American 
Agriculturist, and no doubt many of you have 
seen them. He has also had a number of articles 
in Country Gentleman, all of them having to 
do with better farming and living. He had one 
some time back, “I’m Sticking with Live Stock.” 
Mr. Babcock chose that for the title of his talk 
to us. It is a great pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Howard E. Babcock, our speaker. (Applause.) 

<< Mr. Babcock presented his address. ... 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

TOASTMASTER HAGAN: Mr. Babcock, I am 
not going to quarrel with you on the matter of 
whether or not you are a dirt farmer. I have 
seen you in overalls. (Laughter.) At any rate, 
he does live on a farm, and he is fairly close 
to the soil even if he does have somebody be- 
tween him and the soil frequently. 

I know the applause you have just received 
will carry to you, Mr. Babcock, the appreciation 
of your audience. You have a message that is 
very striking, in which the veterinarian plays a 
role. I am sure the audience appreciates the 
pointing out of that rdéle which we have to play. 

The remainder of the program is simple. I 
have to introduce some guests, and we will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as we can. First I present the 
president of the AVMA, Dr. Farquharson and 
Mrs. Farquharson. (Applause.) 

Next president-elect, taking office at the end 
of this meeting, Dr. Simms and Mrs. Simms. 
(Applause.) 

Now our Canadian cousins to the north rep- 
resented by Dr. and Mrs. Cameron. (Applause.) 

Next, Dr. and Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins. Mrs. 
Hoskins is president of the Ladies Auxiliary. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Hardenbergh. I don’t need to 
tell you who they are. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Merillat, Dr. Merillat being edi- 
tor of the association’s JOURNAL. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Hagan. (Applause.) 

Colonel and Mrs. McCallam, Colonel McCallam 
being chief of the Veterinary Division of the 
Surgeon-General’s office. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Hastings, Dr. Hastings being 
chairman of the Executive Board. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Lacroix, Dr. Lacroix being treas- 
urer of the association. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Klussendorf. Dr. Klussendorf is 
associate editor of the publication. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Aldrich. Dr. Aldrich is chairman 
of the local committee. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Schnelle, vice-chairman of the 
local committee. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Woelffer. Dr. Woelffer is general 
secretary of the local committee. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Killian, Dr. Killian being chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. (Applause.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Murphy, Dr. Murphy being chair- 
man of the equipment committee. Mrs. Murphy is 
chairman of women’s activities. (Applause.) 

We have several guests from the floor I would 
like to call to their feet. First, E. V. Wilcox, of 
Washington, D. C., who is distinguished in the 
field of agriculture and agricultural publications, 
and for many years an honorary member of the 
AVMA. (Applause.) 


Another, Dr. William H. Dodge, Leominster, 


Mass., graduate of American Veterinary Colleze, 
class of 1892, admitted to AVMA membership 
in the same year at the time of the AVMA meet. 
ing in Boston. He has been one of our most 
faithful attendants at our meetings and at most 
state association meetings since that time, fifty- 
four years ago. (Applause.) 

At the beginning of the evening, my attention 
was called to the fact by Dr. Farquharson that 
we probably have more ex-presidents here this 
evening than in many previous meetings, more 
than we can remember, at any rate. I am going 
to ask those previous presidents, past presidents, 
if they will kindly stand when'I call their names 
and remain standing. We will greet all of them 
at once. 

In the order of seniority (I hope I have these 
right), the first is Dr. John R. Mohler. Next, Dr. 
L. A. Merillat. Next, Dr. T. H. Ferguson; Dr. 
R. R. Dykstra; Dr. R. S. McKellar; Dr. H. D. 
Bergman; Dr. Cassius Way; Dr. A. E. Wight; 
Dr. Harry W. Jakeman. I must apologize for 
missing Dr. Jakeman earlier. And finally, Dr. 
Cc. W. Bower. (Applause.) 

There is just one further thing. I understand 
Dr. R. W. Smith, of New Hampshire, has some- 
thing he would like to present at this time. 

DR. R. W. SMITH: Mr. Toastmaster, Fellow 
Practitioners, Veterinarians, Invited Guests, and 
Friends: A number of years ago a veterinarian 
came to the city of Boston, and because of the 
love for his profession and his untiring work 
with the veterinarians of New England, he is 
loved, respected and honored by all of us. 

In 1930, he with a few others organized the 
New England Veterinary Medical Association. 
He was elected our secretary-treasurer, and has 
served us down through the years. In 1941, as 
president-elect of our parent association, this 
present organization, the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, it is my understanding that 
he helped to organize the Research Council of our 
organization, and last night at a special meeting 
of the New England Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first meeting that has been held 
since war was declared, it was voted that we 
appropriate the sum of one thousand dollars to 
be given to the Research Council in honor of 
the man of whom I have spoken, Dr. Harry 
Jakeman, of Watertown, Mass. 

Dr. Lacroix, in giving you this check, I know 
that I speak the minds of every veterinarian not 
only in New England but in this country, that 
it is our wish that the results that will come 
from this Research Council will enable us to 
meet the problems of the future and accept the 
challenges of the future as we have accepted 
them in the past. 

Thank you! (Applause.) 

DR. LACROIX: Dr. Smith, on behalf of the 
Research Council of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, I take pleasure in accepting 
this check which you tender, and I sincerely 
hope that it will be the means of completing 
the job which we have started. Let that which 
faces us in this completion be a challenge to 
all, whether you have contributed or not. There 
are some here, perhaps, who have not yet sub- 
scribed. 

Thank yow, Dr. Smith! (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER HAGAN: Dr. Killian has one 
further item. 

DR. KILLIAN: Mrs. Farquharson, on behalf 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, we wish 
to present to you these roses. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Simms, on behalf of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements, we wish to present you als0 
with these roses. (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER HAGAN: The President's re- 
ception and dance will be held in the Georgian 
Room. Will you please retire to the Georgian 
Room at your convenience? 

... The meeting adjourned at 10:20 p. m...- 
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Section on General Practice 
Wednesday Morning, August 21, 1946 


The first Session of the Section on General 
practice, held in connection with the Eighty-third 
Annual Session of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., convened at 9:10 a. m., Dr. F. H. Suits, 
Odessa, Mo., chairman of the section, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN SUITS: Before opening the section 
program, Dr. Simms has a three-minute talk on 
the Research Fund. We will hear from Dr. 
Simms. 

DR. SIMMS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men: I have been asked to say just a very few 
words to you concerning our Research Fund 
which we are trying to raise among the members 
of our association. This has been explained to 
you in letters; it has been explained at the meet- 
ings here, so I am sure that you are acquainted 
with the general purpose of it, the method of 
raising it, and I will not take your time to give 
further explanations on those points. 

I do want to call your attention to two things, 
though, in this brief period. One is this: the 
progress which has been made. The remarkable 
progress which has been made in all fields of 
science, industry, and art in the last several 
years has been the direct result of research. You 
can talk to any man in the industrial field and 
he will tell you that, in his work, from 2 to 4 
or 5 per cent of the gross income of the industry 
concerned is being turned back into the research 
field. We see those figures time after time. For 
instance, the vice-president of Du Pont Company 
made the statement that the most progressive, 
the most active people, the leaders in his field, 
were putting from 4 to 5 per cent of their gross 
income in research. I call attention to that to 
show you what other people are doing. 

If we are to keep up with the procession, we, 
too, must put a fairly considerabie part of the 
gross income of the veterinary profession and 
of the livestock industry into research. 

The second thing I want to say is this: Shortly 
after the meeting in Chicago last year, when it 
was decided to attempt to raise this fund from 
our own membership, I had an opportunity to 
appear before the Agricultural Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. In fact, I was asked 
to appear before that board and tell them what 
the American Veterinary Medical Association was 
doing. The compliments that our profession got 
from that group of agricultural leaders were a 
source of surprise and gratification to me. 

With one accord, when I explained what we 
were attempting to do, they complimented us 
very highly. They said it was not only a very 
fine thing but it was, in so far as they knew, 
practically unprecedented. They knew of no 
other profession, they said, no other group of 
scientific people, who had attempted on anything 
like as substantial a scale to raise funds to help 
their own group. They all voluntarily pledged 
their assistance in any way they could give it in 
getting funds for us from the industries which 
are associated with us, from those people who 
are our allies in the big livestock industry of 
the country. 

I call your attention to their stand, because it 
indicated to me the general feeling on the part 
of the public, as a whole, toward this move on 
our part, 

Finally, I will say that I have been very much 
gratified at the fine progress we are making. 
Some of the states, as you will notice in the dis- 
play downstairs, have already gone over the top; 
I believe two. Many of the others are moving up 
quite satisfactorily. The committee tells me they 
feel reasonably sure we will achieve our goal. It 


is just simply up to each and every one of us 
to do our full part. 

I thank you for this opportunity to come be- 
fore you. I believe, with all my heart, that this 
is the right move. I think none of us will ever 
regret the funds we put in, and with every con- 
fidence in the will to do, on the part of our vet- 
erinary profession, I know that we will accom- 
plish our task. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN SUITS: The Section on General 
Practice will now come to order. Members of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and 
Guests: I am sure that your presence here is for 
the purpose of hearing the presentations as listed 
in the program instead of the chairman making 
a speech. Therefore, my remarks will be as brief 
as possible. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the program for 
this section is somewhat overbalanced with cat- 
tle topics. We did not desire or plan it this way. 
With the assistance of able advisors we found 
it a simple matter to plan a balanced program, 
but our solicitation for speakers on horse and 
hog topics was declined, while much interest in, 
and many requests for, cattle discussions were 
evidenced. 

We will dispense with the secretary's report, 
since Dr. Paul Neuzil, the secretary, is unable to 
be present owing to an emergency. Dr. Crispell 


of Kansas has kindly consented to act as secre- 
tary of this meeting. 

First on our program is “Raising Heifer Calves 
on Mastitis Milk” by Seth D. Johnson of Ithaca, 


Dr. Johnson read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 


CHAIRMAN SUITS: We will allow just a min- 
ute for any questions you care to ask Dr. John- 
son. If no questions, the second presentation is 
“Clinical Use of Sulfamerazine in the Treatment 
of Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Pneumonia in 
Cattle,” J. L. McAuliff, Cortland, N. Y. 

..- Dr. McAuliff read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

The next presentation is “Some Sheep Diseases 
Common to Farm Flocks” by Frank Thorp of East 
Lansing, Mich. 

... Dr. Thorp read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Next on our program is a 
panel discussion on poultry problems. We are 
indebted to Dr. B. S. Pomeroy of the University 
of Minnesota for developing this panel. He has 
—— the development of this from start to 

nish. 

The moderator, Cliff Carpenter, needs no intro- 
duction to this group. We will now ask Dr. 
Carpenter to take over and introduce his panel. 

... Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, Chicago, Ill., assumed 
the chair. ... (Panel discussion on poultry prob- 
lems to be published.) 

. . + The meeting adjourned at 11:00 a. m.... 


. . (Applause.) 


Section on Small Animals 
Wednesday Morning, August 21, 1946 


The first session of the Section on Small Ani- 
mals, held in connection with the Eighty-third 
Annual Session of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., convened at 2:00 p. m., Dr. John H. Gill- 
mann, Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the section, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: It is requested by 
the central office that the remarks of the chair- 
man and secretary be brief. I want to welcome 
you to the first postwar small animal sectional 
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meeting. I am going to ask the secretary to be 
as brief as I have been, so we can get on with 
the program. 

SECRETARY RIFE: Thank you, Dr. Gillmann. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been a rather dif- 
ficult problem to get a well balanced program. 
Your chairman and secretary have worked hard 
with our central office in securing the program 
we have today. We hope that you will enjoy it. 
We have tried to get speakers from various parts 
of the country, so that we would not be con- 
sidered partial. Dr. Gillmann is from Memphis, 
Tenn., and I am from Atlanta, Ga. We like the 
south, but we really want to be impartial in all 
matters concerning the AVMA. We hope you 
like the program. 

At this time I am going to ask Dr. Gillmann 
to call upon the first speaker. 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: The first speaker on 
the program is Dr. G. B. Sechnelle of Boston, 
Mass. 

... Dr. Sehnelle read his paper, entitled “Geri- 
atrics in Canine Practice”. . (Applause.) (To 
be published.) 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: 
tened to a most interesting paper. 
discussion? 

MEMBER: I wonder if Dr. Schnelle would re- 
peat the formula for the euthanasia solution. 

DR. SCHNELLE. Obviously, that doesn’t have 
to be exact but we are making it double strength. 

259.2 Gm. pentobarbital sodium 

200 ec. 95 per cent alcohol 

q.s. ad. 2000 cc. physiologic saline 
We used to use water instead of physiologic 
saline, but if the pentobarbital sodium powder 
has not been very finely refined, some precipita- 
tion will recur later if water is used. There is 
less precipitation if saline solution is used. This, 
of course, déesn’t have to be sterile saline. You 
can make it by adding tablets to the water. 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: Any further discus- 
sion? If not, we will go on with the program. 
Our next paper is “Surgery of the Mammary 
Gland of the Bitch,” Dr. Wayne D. Riser, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

... Dr. Riser read his paper... 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: Any discussion? If 
not, we will go on with the program as the time 
is getting late. The next is a panel discussion on 
canine distemper: Dr. C. P. Zepp, moderator; Dr. 
G. B. Schnelle, Dr. H. C. Stephenson, and Dr. 
A. C. Wood. 

.. Dr. Cc. P. Zepp assumed the chair. . . 
(Panel discussion on canine distemper to be pub- 
lished.) 

... The meeting adjourned at 4:10 p. m.... 


You have just lis- 
Is there any 


. (Applause.) 


Section on Small Animals 
Thursday Afternoon, August 22, 1946 


The second session convened at 2:15 p. m., 
Chairman Gillmann presiding. 
CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: 

please come to order. 

The first paper this afternoon is “Ear Diseases: 
A Practitioner’s Viewpoint,” by Dr. C. E. DeCamp, 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

... Dr. C. E. DeCamp read his paper... . (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: If there is no fur- 
ther discussion, at this time Dr. Schnelle has a 
three-minute discussion for you. 

DR. GERRY B. SCHNELLE (Boston, Mass.): 
This is a message to four groups of veterinarians. 
The first group consists of those beyond middle 


The meeting will 


age. To these men, I will say that the veterinary 
profession has done well for you. It has given 
you a good living, probably educated your chil- 
dren. If you have been in a medieal profession 
devoted to the common good, you should be 
proud of this profession that hasn’t stood stil! 
over the years you have been in it, and it must 
continue to progress. You owe it financial sup- 
port in return for what it has given you. | 
ask you to give to the Research Fund. If yoy 
have given $10, that is not enough. We want 
$90 more. 

The second group—those in middle age. The 
war years have been hard on this group. We 
have had to work hard and long. At the same 
time, to you, also, the war years have been 
profitable. All of you have profited financially 
by the conditions of practice induced by the war, 
by the scarcity of veterinarians, and the needs 
of the general public. You, as_ veterinarians. 
should be able to give and should give to the 
profession which has supported you so well. As 
in any successful business, you must now plow 
back part of your earnings to keep your business 
going. You should reinvest part of your income 
in your profession through the Research Fund. 
Give generously, please. It is for yourself that 
you give. 

The third group comprises the young men and 
women veterinarians. The future is yours. You 
are members of a profession that is having 
growing pains. Two great universities and 1? 
State colleges are starting veterinary schools 
this fall. These colleges will be only as good 
as the teachers and men in them. There is a 
serious shortage of competent teachers to eduv- 
cate future veterinarians of this country and to 
undertake research problems which will suppl) 
you with tools which you need to continue your 
practice. 

Unless the veterinary student of the future 
receives proper scientific training, the profession 
as a whole will suffer and you with it. You 
owe it to your future to give to the Research 
Fund. 

The fourth group includes anyone missed in 
the previous classifications. This is your profes- 
sion. You will rise or fall with it and, if you 
would have it rise, give to the Research Fund. 
(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: Next is a paper, “A 
Discussion of Glaucoma,” by Dr. Mason Weadon, 
of Washington, D. C. 

. Dr. Weadon presented his paper... . (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN GILLMANN: If there is no fur- 
ther discussion, the next subject is ‘Nutrition of 
the Dog,” by Dr. W. A. Krehl, of Madison, Wis 

. .. Dr. Krehl read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

(The Secretary, Dr. Charles C. Rife, of Atlanta, 
Ga., took the chair.) 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: The last papers on the 
program comprise a panel discussion on “Peni- 
cillin in Small Animal Practice.” Dr. H. C. Steph- 
enson, of Ithaca, N. Y., will act as moderator 
We have one change in the panel. Due to the 
inability of Dr. Farquharson to be on the panel, 
Dr. Stanley E. Phillips, of Medford, Ore., will 
take his place, and the other members of the 
panel are Dr. David Hopkins, of Brattleboro, Vt. 
and Dr. C. P. Zepp, of New York, N. Y. Dr. 
Stephenson! 

Dr. H. C. Stephenson assumed the chair 
... (Panel discussion on penicillin in small ani- 
mal practice to be published.) 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: Now we will go into a brief 
business session, and entertain nominations for 
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chairman of this section for the ensuing year. 

DR. C. P. ZEPP (N. Y.): Next year our meeting 
is going to Toronto. We don't get there often. I 
think that, in order to tap the resources of talent 
in the small animal field in Canada, we should 
have a man from that area as chairman of the 
Small Animals Section because there are many 
details that will be involved in arranging his 
part of the program; therefore, I should like to 
nominate Dr. H. 8S. MacDonald, of Toronto, for 
chairman of the section, 

... The motion was regularly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: Are there any other nomi- 
nations? If not, all in favor of Dr. MacDonald 
for the coming year, make it known by the usual 
voting sign. 

. The motion was carried, and Dr. MacDon- 
ald was elected as chairman of the section. ... 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: Next we will have nomi- 
nations for secretary. 

DR. JOHN R. WELLS (Fla.): Mr. Chairman, 
there is one man who has been not only a regular 
attendant of these sessions for the past number 
of years but also has contributed both as a 
speaker and, as you might say, a manager of one 
of the most successful clinics the section has 
ever had, and that was in Washington, D. C., a 
number of years ago. I therefore would like to 
place in nomination the name of Dr. Mason 
Weadon, of Washington, D. C. 

DR. ZEPP: Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: All in favor of Dr. Mason 
Weadon as secretary for the coming year, let it 
be known by the usual voting sign. 

. The motion was carried, and Dr. Mason 
Ww eadon was elected secretary of the section. ... 

CHAIRMAN RIFE: Gentlemen, this concludes 
the program, and we appreciate your attendance 
this year, and we hope to meet you next year 
in Toronto. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 5 
o'clock. . . 


Section on Research 
Wednesday Morning, August 21, 1946 


The first session of the Section on Research, 
held in connection with the Eighty-third Annual 
Session of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
convened at 9:20 a.m., Dr. E. L. Stubbs, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman of the section, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: The first paper on the 
program is “Vaccination Studies on Bovine 
Trichomoniasis,” by Dr. Banner Bill Morgan, of 
Madison, Wis. 

... Dr. Morgan read his paper... . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Does anyone have any 
questions they would like to ask Dr. Morgan? 
If not, we will pass on to the next presentation, 
which is “Vibrionic Abortion in Cattle,” by Dr. 
W. N. Plastridge, of Storrs, Conn. 

. . Dr. Plastridge read his paper. (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: I am sure we will all 
look forward to better tests for this disease. 

The next presentation is by Dr. W. Ralph Le- 
Grow, of Ithaca, N. Y., on “The Relation of the 
Opsonic Index to Infection and Immunity in 
Bovine Brucellosis.” 

... Dr. LeGrow read his paper... . 
(To be published.) 

The next presentation is by Dr. H. L. Gilman 
and Dr. W. Ralph LeGrow, of Ithaca, N. Y., on 
“The Bactericidal Action of Streptomycin Against 
Brucella Abortus.” 

... Dr. Gilman read the paper. . 
(To be published.) 


(Applause. ) 


(Applause.) 


. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Thank you, 

The next presentation by Dr. H. S. Cameron, 
of Davis, Calif., is entitled, “Experiments with 
Bovine and Porcine Gamma Globulin.” 

... Dr. Cameron read his paper... . (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Dr. Cameron's presenta- 
tion is open for discussion. This is a new sub- 
ject. Perhaps we don't have anybody who feels 
they want to discuss it. There may be questions. 

DR. McCOMB: I would like to ask Dr. Cameron 
if he has used gamma globulin in working with 
horses or sheep. 

DR. CAMERON: No. We are preparing some 
in sheep, now. We hope to do it in a number 
of the domestic animals. We undoubtedly will 
go into sheep. 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Anyone else? Thank you, 
Dr. Cameron. 

Our last presentation is by Dr. Morrill and 
Dr. Sampson, of the University of Illinois, en- 
titled, “A Physiopathological Study of the New- 
born Pig with Special Reference to Hypogly- 
cemia.” 

... Dr. Morrill read the paper... . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: It is regrettable we 
have no time for discussion, because President 
Farquharson has asked that we adjourn shortly. 
Dr. Boyd will speak to us for a few minutes. 

DR. BOYD: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I appreciate the courtesy of the officers 
of this section in granting me the opportunity 
of being here. I shall speak very briefly. My 
subject has to do with the AVMA Research Fund. 
To spend time in attempting to tell you about 
the needs and values of research and animal re- 
search control would be wasted; therefore, I 
shall spend just a few moments in an attempt to 
tell you a little about the progress the committee 
is making. 

The Special Committee on Financing Research, 
Dr. J. V. Lacroix, Chairman, Dr. William A. 
Hagan, and Dr. C. C. Hastings, has gone to a 
great deal of trouble in developing a very fine 
demonstration or exhibit, and I would urge every- 
body to take just a few minutes off to visit the 
exhibit. It portrays very graphically the progress 
made up to date in the various states. Each 
and every one of us who is interested or engaged 
in active research can be of help to the com- 
mittee, and although we have made a great deal 
of progress thus far, there still remains a lot of 
work to be done. So will you take this oppor- 
tunity to visit the exhibit? 

Thank you! 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: This section is charged 
with the responsibility of nominating section 
officers for the next meeting, which is listed on 
the program at the end of tomorrow's session. 
Will you please be thinking about this so we 
can make nominations with some consideration 
at the end of the session tomorrow. 

This meeting will now be adjourned for the 
general session in the ballroom. 

. The meeting adjourned at 11:00 a. m.... 


Dr. Gilman. 


(Applause.) 


Section on Research 


Thursday Morning, August 22, 1946 


The second session convened at 9:25 a. m., 
Chairman Stubbs presiding. 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: We will start off with 
the first paper, which is entitled, “The Blood in 
Periodic Ophthalmia,” by Captain Thomas O. 
Roby, U. S. Army, and Major T. C. Jones, U. S. 
Army, Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

. . . Captain Roby read the paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 
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CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Is there any discussion 
or questions? If there are no questions, we will 
proceed with the next paper, which is entitled 
“Experiments to Determine the Rdle of the 
Thorny-headed Worm, Macracanthorhynchus 
Hirudinaceous, in the Occurrence of Disease in 
Hogs in Canada,” by Drs. W. E. Swales, MacDon- 
ald College, and Ronald Gwatkin, Hull, Que. 

. Dr. Swales read the paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: This topic is open for 
discussion or questions. Certainly little enough 
work is being done with hog cholera to justify 
"most any type of investigation. Are there no 
questions? Thank you, Dr. Swales. 

We shall pass on to the next topic, which is, 
“The Infusion of Penicillin into the Bovine 
Udder,” by Drs. W. T. S. Thorp, Irene J. Uhrik, 
and E. J. Straley, State College, Pa. 

... Dr. Thorp read the paper. ... 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Our next topic is enti- 
tled, “The Genesis of Bovine Udder Infection 
and Mastitis: II. The Occurrence of Streptococcal 
Infection in a Cow Population During a Seven- 
year Period and Its Relation to Age,’’ by Dr. 
J. M. Murphy, of Sussex, N. J. 

... Dr. Murphy read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Thank you, Dr. Murphy. 

The next topic is “Anaplasmosis: Field and 
Laboratory Studies,” by Drs. L. J. Poelma, C. I. 
Everson, K. 8S. Wilcox, and A. L. Brueckner, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

... Dr. Poelma read the paper... . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: The last paper is to be 
read by title. Dr. Porter lost his life a short 
time ago in an automobile accident while return- 
ing from the Wisconsin State meeting. There- 
fore, his paper will be read by title, “The Effect 
of Volume of Distilled Water as a Vehicle for 
Penicillin in Treating Streptococcic Mastitis,” by 
Dr. John J. Porter and Dr. Alva C. Kelman, of 
Madison, Wis. This will be included in the pro- 
ceedings. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank 
each participant for his efforts to present infor- 
mation to us and to express my appreciation to 
them for that effort. 

We will proceed now to the nominations. It 
is the privilege of this section to nominate a 
chairman and secretary for the next meeting. 
The duty of such officers is to select and prepare 
the program for the next meeting. The chair 
will entertain nominations. 

DR. SWALES: I would like to nominate Dr. 
Ronald Gwatkin as chairman. 

DR. JUNGHEER: I second the nomination. 

DR. ROBERT GRAHAM (Urbana, Ill): Mr. 
Chairman, I move that nominations for chairman 
of the section be closed, and that the present 
chairman cast the unanimous ballot for Dr. 
Gwatkin. 

. . « The motion was seconded, put to a vote, 
and was carried. 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: I hereby cast the bal- 
lot for Dr. Ronald Gwatkin as chairman. 

May we have nominations for secretary? 

DR. GRAHAM: I would like to nominate Dr. 
Murphy, who was on the program this morning, 
for secretary. 

... The nomination was seconded. ... 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: The name of Dr. James 
M. Murphy has been placed in nomination for 
secretary of the Section on Research. 

. A motion was made, duly seconded and 
carried, that nominations be closed and the chair- 
man be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
for Dr. Murphy... . 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: 


(Applause. ) 


. + (Applause.) 


(Applause.) 


I hereby cast the ballot 


for Dr. James M. Murphy as secretary of the 
Section on Research. 

Mr. Secretary, have you anything to bring be- 
fore the section? 

DR. GRAHAM: No. 

CHAIRMAN STUBBS: Does anyone have any- 
thing else to bring before the section before we 
adjourn? If not, the section is adjourned. 

. The meeting adjourned at 11:00 a. m.. 


Section on Surgery and Obstetrics 
Wednesday Afternoon, August 21, 1946 


The first session of the Section on Surgery 
and Obstetrics, held in connection with the 
Eighty-third Annual Session of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., convened at 2:15 p. m., 
Dr. A. G. Danks, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman of the 
section, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: Gentlemen, the meeting 
will come to order. 

One of the first items of business is the fact 
that John F. Bullard, secretary of the section, 
cannot be with us. In a recent communication, 
he stated that, through circumstances over which 
he had no control, he could not attend, and we 
regret it very much. Dr. E. R. Frank, of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan., has kindly con- 
sented to act as secretary. We are grateful to him 
for so doing. 

Dr. Bullard has done a great deal of work dur- 
ing the year to make this program a successful 
one for this session, and I hoped to have the 
opportunity to thank him personally for the 
great effort he has put forth in connection with 
our meeting. 

It is customary in our meetings that tomorrow 
afternoon we make nominations or recommenda- 
tions to the president of the AVMA for chair- 
man and secretary of the section for the coming 
year. You can be thinking about whom you 
may wish to nominate. In all probability, the 
meeting will be held in Toronto, and it would 
be very convenient if the men nominated were 
from somewhere in that area rather than from 
a more distant section of the country. 

Those nominations from the section are made 
to the president, and it has been usual in the 
past for the president to appoint those men chair- 
man and secretary of the section for the fol- 
lowing year. 

The first order of business is the report of 
the secretary. I can best read from Mr. Bullard's 
letter with reference to his report: 

“I have no formal report to make. If the op- 
portunity should present itself, you might tell 
them for me that all I would like to report is 
that I would like to thank all of the members 
who are taking part in the program for accepting 
our invitation. I am especially anxious to thank 
Dr. Klussendorf for his generosity in taking over 
the responsibility of the symposium on insemi- 
nation. He was very kind to do it, and I wish 
to thank him very much for it, as it has relieved 
me of considerable work.” 

That is all of the report. We will now get 
down to the business of the section. 

The first paper this afternoon is by an author 
I have a great deal of pleasure in presenting 
I have been acquainted with him as a friend and 
teacher for the past seventeen years. I can 
think of nothing that would give me more pleas- 
ure than to present Professor J. N. Frost, pro- 
fessor of Surgery and director of the Surgical! 
Clinic at Cornell University, to speak on “Lame- 
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ness of the Harness Horse.” Professor Frost! 
(Applause.) 

.. Dr. J. N. Frost read his prepared paper... . 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: I think we will have to 
proceed with the next paper. 

.. » Announcement in regard to the Research 
Fund. ... 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: The next paper to be pre- 
sented is by F. A. Hall, a practitioner of Garrett, 
Ind. He will speak on “Teat Surgery of Cattle.” 
Dr. Hall! 

... Dr. F. A. Hall read his prepared paper... . 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: The next paper was pre- 
pared by Dr. F. N. Andrews, assistant professor 
of Animal Husbandry at Purdue University, and 
will be read by Dr. C. L. Donham, head of the 
Division of Veterinary Science at Purdue. The 
topic, “Endocrine Therapy in Veterinary Medi- 
cine.” 

... Dr. C. L. Donham read the prepared paper. 
... (Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: Thank you, Dr. Donham. 
In the absence of Dr. Andrews, we will have to 
pass over questions or comments on this paper. 

This completes our program for this afternoon. 

... The meeting adjourned at 4:10 p. m.. 


Section on Surgery and Obstetrics 
Thursday Afternoon, August 22, 1496 


The second session convened at 2:15 p. m., 
Chairman Danks presiding. 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: Gentlemen, if we may 
have your attention, we will call the meeting to 
order. 

As I mentioned yesterday at the opening meet- 
ing of this section, Dr. Bullard, secretary of the 
section, was unavoidably detained at Purdue and 
was unable to be here. Dr. E. A. Churchill, pro- 
fessor of Surgery at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Veterinary College, has kindly consented 
to act as secretary pro tem. We thank him for 
his service in this respect. 

We will now get on with the program sched- 
uled for this afternoon. The first speaker on 
the program, Dr. E. C. Moore, a practitioner of 
Lewiston, Maine, will speak to us on “Rumeno- 
tomy of the Dairy Cow.” Dr. Moore! 

... Dr. Moore read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: Thank you, Dr. Moore, 
for this interesting discussion of a rather com- 
mon operation in bovine practice. We must get 
along with our program as rapidly as possible. 

The next presentation is that of Dr. L. A. Gen- 
dreau, of Sherbrooke, Province of Quebec. Dr. 
Gendreau is a practioner who has had consider- 
able experience with bovine obstetrics and surg- 
ery. I am happy to present him to discuss “Tor- 
sion of the Uterus and Cesarean Section.” Dr. 
Gendreau! (Applause.) 

... Dr. L. A. Gendreau read his prepared pa- 
per.... (Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: If there are no further 
questions at this time, we will proceed with the 
program, I would like to thank both speakers 
for their presentations. 

The next part of our program is somewhat of 
a deviation. There has been considerable inter- 
est in the veterinary profession, as evidenced by 
letters to the secretary and the chairman of this 
section, on the subject of artificial insemination, 
particularly the amount of participation that the 
veterinary profession should have in this pro- 


gram. 


Dr. Bullard was particularly fortunate in ob- 
taining the cotperation and the services of Dr. 
R. C. Klussendorf, assistant secretary of the 
AVMA, in developing this panel. Dr. Klussen- 
dorf is especially well qualified to be the mod- 
erator of this panel because of his close asso- 
ciation through correspondence and intimate con- 
tact with many practitioners in the problems 
they meet with this situation in the field; be- 
cause of Dr. Klussendorf’s past experience as a 
practitioner in Wisconsin he has the viewpoint 
of the subject from many angles. 

It gives me great pleasure at this time to 
present Dr. Klussendorf as moderator of this 
panel. He will introduce to you the other speak- 
ers. Dr. Klussendorf! 

... Dr. Klussendorf read his prepared remarks, 
as did the other panel speakers. A question 
and answer period followed. ... (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: I want to thank Moder- 
ator Klussendorf and the speakers who have 
contributed to this program. I would also like 
to thank Dr. Church for acting as secretary this 
afternoon. 

The president of the AVMA has requested that 
each section nominate one or more members for 
chairman and secretary of the section for the 
coming year. We should bear in mind the fact 
that in all probability the meeting next year 
will be held in Toronto, and we should perhaps 
nominate one or more individuals from that par- 
ticular area. 

... The name of Dr. Gendreau was suggested; 
also, Dr. Emerson, of Ames, Iowa; Dr. R. M. 
Sears, Cazenovia, N. Y., for chairman of the 
section. Following this, the name of Dr. Bryan, 
of Michigan State College, was suggested; also, 
Dr. J. A. Henderson, of Toronto, for secretary 
of the section for the ensuing year... 

CHAIRMAN DANKS: These names will give 

; President Simms a choice; if one man is not 
available, probably another will be. 

That concludes the business of the section. 
We declare the section adjourned. 

... The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p. m... 


Section on Sanitary Science and Food 
Hygiene 


Wednesday Morning, August 21, 1946 

The first session of the Section on Sanitary 
Science and Food Hygiene, held in connection 
with the LEighty-third Annual Session of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., convened at 9:10 
a. m., Dr. L. D. Frederick, Chicago, Ill., chairman 
of the section, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: Greetings, Brother 
Veterinarians and Visitors: We are sorry to be 
late in starting, but the boat ride took quite a 
while last night, and it made us a little late. 

Dr. W. T. Spencer, our good friend and secre- 
tary, was unable to attend due to personal mat- 
ters which required his being at home. He sends 
his regrets. I presume it is in order to ask one 
of the members of the section to act as secre- 
tary. Dr. Grist, would you please act as secre- 
tary for the morning session? 

I want to say that it has been an extreme 
pleasure for me to act as your chairman since 
1942. Although we have had no official section 
meetings, there has been considerable work to do, 
particularly in the form of correspondence and 
the handling of the association’s matters pertain- 
ing to this section. I wish to thank all the 
brother veterinarians who have been so codpera- 
tive and have made this work a pleasure. 

The first paper on the morning program is one 
by our state veterinarian of Minnesota, Dr. Ralph 
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L. West, on “The Application of Sanitary Science 
in the Control of Livestock Diseases.”” Dr. West! 
... Dr. Ralph L. West read his prepared paper. 

. . (Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: Dr. West, we 
greatly appreciate the thought and care you have 
put into the preparation of this paper. It is an 
excellent one and full of meat for thought and for 
action. 

Are there any questions? Though we must 
hold down the discussion because of time, we 
could have a question or two on this valuable 
paper. If there are none, we will proceed with 
the next item, making a slight change in order 
that Colonel Derrick will be able to get away 
early. Dr. Young has consented to change places 
on the program with Dr. Derrick, who will dis- 
cuss “Sanitary Problems of Army Fish Inspec- 
tion.”” Colonel Jesse D. Derrick, V.C., U. S. Army, 
Boston, Mass.! 

. Colonel Jesse D. Derrick read his prepared 
paper. ... (Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: Colonel Derrick, 
you have given us a wealth of information in 
this paper on an unusual phase of food hygiene. 
We greatly appreciate your appearance here. 

The next paper on the program is one by Dr. 
Wesley A. Young, chairman of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, on the subject of 
“The History and Development of Livestock Loss 
Prevention Work.” Dr. Young! 

. Dr. W. A. Young read his prepared paper. 

. (Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: Without further 
ado, I wish to introduce Colonel Benjamin D. 
Blood, V.C., U. S. Army, who will speak on the 
subject, “Veterinary Sanitary Problems of the 
Air Transport.” Colonel Blood! 

. . « Colonel Blood read his prepared paper. . . 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: That completes the 
program for this morning. 

... The meeting adjourned at 11:10 a. m.... 


Section én Sanitary Science and Food 
Hygiene 
Thursday Morning, August 22, 1946 


The second session convened at 9:15 a. m., Dr. 
lL. D. Frederick, chairman of the section, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: I think we had 
better get started so as to use all the time we 
have. 

Who will volunteer to act as secretary this 
morning? Dr. Spencer could not come because 
of sickness in the family. Dr. Rouse, will you 
act as secretary this morning? 

This is the second session of the Section on 
Sanitary Science and Food Hygiene. The first 
paper this morning is one I know you will all 
enjoy. You would enjoy it even more if you could 
be at Colorado Station and see the cattle, the 
actual specimens they have as a result of the 
important work that has been done. 

Without further ado, I take great pleasure in 
introducing Dr. Rue Jensen, who will discuss 
“Telangiectasis, Sawdust, and Abscesses in the 
Livers of Beef Cattle.”” Dr. Jensen! 
. . Dr. Jensen read his paper. . . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: Thank you, very 
much, Dr. Jensen, for that very fine paper on 
this subject. It was very close to some of us 


. Applause.) 


for quite a while, and apparently we are be- 
ginning to get pretty definite indications of what 
is going on. 

Next on the program is the panel discussion on 
the subject of 


“The Veterinarian in Public 


Health Work.” I will turn the meeting over to 
Dr. James H. Steele, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Dr. Steele! 

. . Participants in the discussion were: Drs. 
James H. Steele, Washington, D. C., moderator: 
V. <A. Getting, Boston, Mass.; Paul Brandly, 
Washington, D. C.; and Martin D. Baum, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

. . . The panel discussion was presented. . 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: The next order of 
business is the selection of chairman and secre- 
tary for next year. This does not constitute a 
real election; it is merely the selection of two 
individuals from the group to head the section 
next year. This is a suggestion to the president 
for the appointment of these individuals. 

(Dr. James H. Steele, Washington, D. C., was 
unanimously chosen as chairman of the section. 
Dr. H. T. Shull, of Texarkana, Ark., was chosen 
as secretary of the section.) 

CHAIRMAN FREDERICK: I declare the meet- 
ing adjourned for 1946. 

... The meeting adjourned at 11:35 a. m. . 


Section on General Practice 
Thursday Morning, August 22, 1946 


The second session convened at 9:10 a. m., 
Chairman Suits presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: The General Practice Sec- 
tion will now come to order. 

The first presentation on our program this 
morning is “Cattle Scabies in the Northeastern 
States” by Dr. Donald W. Baker of Ithaca, N. Y. 

.. . Dr. Donald W. Baker read his paper. . 
(Applause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Time is slipping by. We 
will allow just one moment for discussion from 
the floor. Any questions? 

The second presentation is “Milk Fever as a 
Manifestation of Alkalosis,” by Dr. A. H. Craige. 
We practitioners so often wish for a solution of 
these problems. We will be glad to hear from 
Dr. Craige. 

... Dr. Craige read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: I am sorry; we simply do 
not have time to permit discussion of Dr. Craige's 
most interesting paper. 

The next paper is “Report of Field Control 
Experiments with Swine Brucellosis.” Dr. Hutch- 
ings is not present. His paper will be read by 
Dr. Cameron of the University of California. 

. .. Dr. Hugh S. Cameron read the paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Hutchings. ... (Applause.) (To be 
published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Time will not permit any 
discussion of Dr. Hutchings’ paper. We thank 
Dr. Cameron for reading it. 

The next is “Muscular Dystrophy or White 
Muscle Disease of Young Calves,’ by Dr. Vawter 
and Dr. Records of Reno, Nev. Dr. Vawter! 

... Dr. L. R. Vawter read the paper prepared 
by himself and Dr. Records. ... (Applause.) (To 
be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: The next is a symposium 
on vaccination against bovine brucellosis, by Dr. 
Dykstra, Dr. Birch, and Dr. Crawford. We are 
forced to request the speakers to hurry along 
as fast as they can. 

Dr. Ih A. Dykstra, Aurora, Ill, will be the 
first speaker on the advantages of vaccination 
against brucellosis. 

... Dr. Dykstra read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Limitations of brucellosis 


.. (Applause.) 
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vaceination, Dr. R. R. Birch, New York State 
Veterinary College. Dr. Birch! 

... Dr. Birch read his paper. .. . 
(To be published.) 


CHAIRMAN SUITS: We are very sorry we 
have encroached upon the time of the general 
session. We are going to have to dispense with 
the summarization by Dr. Crawford. 

We are advised to take one minute of time for 
nominations, instead of election of officers for 
this section. Will Dr. Dykstra act as secretary 
here? We will now have three nominations for 
chairman of the Section on General Practice. 

Who will you have for chairman of the Sec- 
tion on General Practice? Let’s have some 
nominations. We are crowded for time. Will 
someone make a nomination for chairman? 

DR. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): I would 
like to nominate Dr. C. C. Hastings of Illinois. 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Any other nominations? 
If we have no more nominations, it looks like 
we have Dr. Hastings. 

Now nominations for secretary. Who will you 
have for secretary? Let’s have three nomina- 
tions. 

MEMBER: Dr. L. A. Dykstra! 

CHAIRMAN SUITS: Any further nominations? 
If not, that will make a good pair. 

We will now turn the meeting over to the 
general session. 

... The meeting adjourned at 11:20 a. m.... 


(Applause.) 


Section on Poultry 


Wednesday Afternoon, August 21, 1946 
(Joint Session with Section on Research) 


The first session of the Section on Poultry, held 
in connection with the Eighty-third Annual 
Session of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
convened at 2:30 p. m., Dr. E. M. Dickinson, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., chairman of the section, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: We regret the delay 
in getting this session started. There are going 
to be no opening remarks by the chairman. I am 
sure we are all anxious to get under way with 
the AVMA meetings and the Poultry Section. 

We are especially happy to have a joint session 
with the research group. In spite of the short- 
ness of time, we hope that our program will be 
such that we may have time for discussion. 

The secretary informs me he has no report, so 
our first speaker is Dr. Cunningham, who will 
talk on “Cultivation of the Virus of Infectious 
Bronchitis of Chickens in Embryonated Chicken 
Eggs.” Dr. C. H. Cunningham and Dr. H. O. 
Stuart, East Lansing, Mich. 

... Dr. Cunningham read his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Thank you, Dr. Cun- 
hingham. We have a few moments for questions. 
Apparently you have done a good job. 

The next paper to be presented is entitled 
“Escherichia Coli in the Blood Stream of Adult 
Fowls Affected with the Ocular Form of Fowl 
Paralysis,” by Dr. A. J. Durant and Dr. H. C. 
McDougle, Columbia, Mo. 

... Dr. Durant read the paper... . (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The next paper on 
the program is, “Antigenic Differences in Strains 
of Salmonella Pullorum,” by Dr. Ronald Gwatkin. 

.. Dr. Gwatkin read his paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Thank you _ very 
much, Dr. Gwatkin. 

We are asked to disregard the notice that at 


4:00 p. m. there will be moving pictures. There 
will be no moving pictures this afternoon. 

For those of you who are specially interested 
in this Poultry Section, I wish to draw attention 
to the fact that at the close of the Poultry Sec- 
tion meeting tomorrow afternoon we have nomi- 
nations for officers of the section, and I would 
like to have you keep this in mind, and politic 
or not politic, do what you wish, bud at least 
keep in mind that we must nominate a chairman 
and a secretary. 

We will proceed with the program. The next 
section will be a symposium. Dr. F. R. Beaudette, 
moderator of the symposium on Newcastle dis- 
ease, will take over from here on. 

. .. Dr. Beaudette took the chair... . 

DR. BEAUDETTE: The first paper is “Isola- 
tion, Identification of, and Immunization with, 
the Virus of Fowl] Plague,” by Dr. H. E. Moses 
of Lafayette, Ind. 

. Dr. Moses presented his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (Published in the July issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research.) 

CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: Thank you, Dr. 
Moses. 

The next paper is “Isolation and Identification 
of and Immunization Against Newcastle Disease 
Virus,” by Dr. C. A. Brandly, Madison, Wis., and 
Dr. E. Elizabeth Jones, Wellesley, Mass. (Pub- 
lished in the July issue of the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research.) 

The first part of this paper, that is, the isola- 
tion and identification of Newcastle disease 
virus, is to be presented by Dr. E. Elizabeth 
Jones. 

. . » Dr. Jones presented her paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (Published in the July issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research.) 


CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: Thank you, Dr. 
Jones. 

The last part of this paper, namely, the im- 
munization against Newcastle disease virus, will 
be presented by Dr. Carl A. Brandly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

. Dr. Brandly presented his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (Published in the July issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research.) 


CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: Thank you, Dr. 
Brandly. 

The next paper is “Differentiative Pathology 
of Fowl Plague and Newcastle Disease,” by Dr. 
E. Jungherr, Storrs, Conn., and Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, 
Boston, Mass. 

... Dr. Jungherr presented his paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (Published in the July issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research.) 

... The meeting adjourned at 6:30 p.m... 


Section on Poultry 
Thursday Afternoon, August 22, 1946 


The second session convened at 2:15 p. m., 
Chairman Dickinson presiding. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: We have had a few 
typographical errors in our program which may 
interfere with people arriving. The detailed pro- 
gram says 2:00 p. m., and the abridged program 
says 2:30, so we are splitting the difference in 
order to try and get on with our papers. 

The first paper for discussion is “Food Particle 
Size and Quality in Relation to Disease in Arti- 
ficially Propagated Quail Chicks,” by Dr. Don R. 
Coburn and Dr. Ralph B. Nestler, of Bowie, Md. 

. . . Dr. Coburn read the paper. ... (Applause.) 
(To be published.) 


CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The next paper for 
consideration is “The Use of Propylene Glycol 
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as an Incubator Fumigant,” by Dr. Earl N. Moore, 
Newark, Del. 

. .. Dr. Moore read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Moore. 

We are going to have to move along with our 
program. “We have decided, since this is the clos- 
ing session, to change our program just a bit 
and call for nomination of officers for the Poul- 
try Section, while we are assured of a good at- 


tendance. 

At this time, we will call for the nomination 
of section officers. I think most of you realize 
that this is merely a nomination; it is not an 
election. The nominations will be recommended 


to President Simms. 
First, I will entertain nominations for chair- 


man of the Poultry Section. 

MEMBER: I nominate Dr. B. S. Pomeroy. 

... The nomination was seconded, and a motion 
made and seconded that the chairman cast the 
unanimous ballot of the group... . 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the nomination of Dr. B. S. 
Pomeroy be made unanimous. 

... The motion was voted upon and carried. . . 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Dr. Pomeroy is nom- 
inated for chairman. 

The next nomination is for secretary. 

DR. HURST: I would like to nominate Dr. 
Delaplane for secretary. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Dr. John Delaplane 
is nominated for secretary, 

DR. MOORE: I second the nomination. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Are there any other 
nominations? 

DR. VAN ROEKEL: As I understand it, the 
next meeting may be in the Twin Cities. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I have heard a lot of 
rumors. Does anyone know if it has been defi- 
nitely settled? 

DR. HURST: It was considered in the House of 
Representatives that it be in Canada. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Dr. Van Roekel, I 
didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

DR. VAN ROEKEL: I thought if we had a man 
nearer to either of those two places to act as 
secretary, it might be a little better for organ- 
izing the program. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: We are still open for 
nominations. 

I know when I was nominated as chairman, I 
was on the other side of the nation, and I op- 
posed it, because I didn’t think I would be here. 
So I don’t think that we should always consider 
the distance. 

DR. JOHN DELAPLANE: Inasmuch as there 
is a chance that this meeting will be held in 
Canada, and in view of the fact that someone 
nearby could better arrange the program, I would 
like to nominate Dr. Wickware. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Dr. 
name has been placed in nomination. 

. .. The nomination was seconded... . 


CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Are there any other 
nominations? 


. . (Applause.) 


Wickware’s 


DR. A. B. WICKWARE: Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate having been nominated, but I feel that 
it is much more in order to nominate some of 
the older members of the section, or someone who 
is possibly nearer. If Dr. Delaplane would with- 
draw his nomination, I would like to have his 
name stand and make it unanimous. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: He shakes his hea: 
he won't withdraw the nomination. 

I do not feel that distance should be a cri- 
terion for withdrawing. I can speak from experi- 
ence there. 

Are there any other nominations? If not, | 
declare the nominations closed, and we will have 
a vote by ballot on the secretary. I should like 
to appoint Dr. Rosenwald and Dr. Hurst as te!- 
lers. We will proceed with the next paper and 
announce the results of the election later. 

The next paper is entitled “The Use of Sult- 
onamides in Outbreaks of Cecal Coccidiosis,” by 
Dr. W. E. Swales. 

. .. Dr. Swales read his paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Dr. Rosenwald, wil! 
you report for the tellers? 

DR. ROSENWALD: The secretary for the com- 
epee is Dr. John 8S. Delaplane of Kingston, 
R, 


. . (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The next paper is 
“The Chemotherapy of Cecal Coccidiosis,” by Dr. 
W. T. S. Thorp, Dr. Stephen Gordeuk, Jr., Dr. 
Paul I. Glantz, and Dr. Marison Learned, State 
College, Pa. 

... Dr. Thorp read the paper. . 
(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Now we are ahead of 
time. The last paper in the section is by our 
good friend, the secretary of this section, Ben 
Pomeroy, and at this time I want to take the op- 
portunity to tell you that if you have enjoyed 
this Poultry Section meeting, the papers pre- 
sented, and everything, he is the man who has 
been responsible for it, and as chairman, I have 
thoroughly enjoyed that position, because he car- 
ried the ball and he has arranged for the entire 
program. I feel he has done an exceptionally 
fine job for us, and I am very heartily grateful 
for the privilege of serving as chairman of this 
section and enjoying the program that Dr. Pome- 
roy has arranged for us. 

The last paper is entitled, “Sulfonamides in Pu!- 
lorum Disease and Paratyphoid Infections of Chicks 
and Poults,” by Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, Dr. R. Fenster- 
macher, and Dr. M. H. Roepke, St. Paul, Minn. 

. Dr. Pomeroy read the paper. ... (Ap- 
plause.) (To be published.) 


CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I think we have had 
a very fine session, and in closing, I would like 
to call on your new chairman for a few remarks. 

DR. POMEROY: I would like to say that I ap- 
preciate the codperation received from the men 
that I contacted for this program. After all, you 
are the ones that made this program, not I, by 
any means. 

John, do you have any comments? 

DR. DELAPLANE: The only thing I have to 
say is, I will have you to lean on and help me out 
this next year. I hope to do as well as you. 


. . (Applause.) 


. .. The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p. m. . 
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lins, Colo. 

John R. Mohler, 1620 Hobart St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

L. Van Es, 3335 W St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Nomenclature of Diseases 

H. C. H. Kernkamp, Chairman, Division of 
Veterinary Science, University Farm, St. 
Paul 8, Minn. 

F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

J. D. Beck, 39th St. and Woodland Ave., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

G. H. Hart, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

J. H. Helwig, 1503 W. Sixth Ave., Columbus 8, 
Ohio. 

I. A. Merchant, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Carl Olson, Jr., Paige Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Benj. Schwartz, Zodlogical Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. (Consulting 
Member). 

Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan State College, Bast 
Lansing, Mich. 


Parasitology 


W. E. Swales, Chairman, Institute of Parasitol- 
ogy, MacDonald College, P.O. Quebec, Que. 
W. S. Bailey, 408 West Magnolia Ave., Auburn, 
Ala. 

D. W. Baker, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hugh S. Cameron, Division of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

G. Dikmans, Bureau of Animal Industry, Belts- 
ville Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Wendell H. Krull, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

R. E. Rebrassier, Veterinary Clinic, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

J. N. Shaw, 335 North 25th St., Corvallis, Ore. 


Food and Milk Hygiene 

O. W. Seher, Chairman, Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Anima! Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

G. H. Hopson, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
# 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 350 Walnut St., Elmhurst, 
Ill. 

E. M. Lynn, 8052 Calumet Ave., Chicago 19, Il. 

James H. Steele, Senior Assistant, San. (R), 
States Relations Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Diseases of Food-Producing Animals 

L. R. Vawter, Chairman, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 

I. B. Boughton, Box 5518, Sonora, Texas. 

Frank Breed, 2940 Georgian Court, Lincoln 2, 
Neb. 

H. E. Kingman, Sr., Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

R. N. Shaw, 788 Turnpike Rd., Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 


Diseases of Wild and Fur-Bearing Animals 
L. J. Goss, Chairman, New York | Zoélogical 
Park, 185th St. and Southern Blvd., New 
York, N. Y. 
J. E. Shillinger, Highland, Howard County, Md. 
E. R. Quortrup, Patuxent Research Refuge, 
Bowie, Md. 
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Motion Picture Library 

Jack R. Dinsmore, Chairman, North Shore Ani- 
mal Hospital, 1817 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

C. BE. Bild, Box 515, Little River Sta., Miami 
38, Fla. 

A. G. Boyd, Department of Agriculture, State 
Office Bldg., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

A. G. Danks, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. . 

J. D. Gadd, 707 York Rd., Towson 4, Md. 

C. B. Krone, Box 189, LaGrange, Il. 


Veterinary Services 

H. L. Foust, Chairman, Department of Anatomy, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

J. A. Barger, 301 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines 
9, Iowa. 

Col. Seth C. Dildine, Canal Winchester, Ohio. 

M. G. Fincher, 118 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

E. A. Grist, Poultry Veterinary Extension 
Service, Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Kenneth G. McKay, 1054 Cragmont Ave., Ber- 
keley 8, Calif. 


National Board of Veterinary Examiners 
W. R. Krill, Chairman, 2656 Tremont Rd., 
Columbus 8, Ohio. 
Chas. W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., Topeka, Kan. 
W. L. Boyd, University Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
R. R. Dykstra, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 
R. A. Kelser, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. D. Wilson, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Enforcement of Code of Ethics 


S. W. Haigler, Chairman, 7645 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

R, A. Merrill, Clara City, Minn. 

R. C. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


Joint Committee on Foods 


J. G. Hardenbergh, Chairman, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (AVMA) (1951). 

Louis A. Corwin, 136-21 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
L. I., N. Y. (AAHA) (1948). 

J. B. Engle, P. O. Box 432, Summit, N. J. 
(AVMA) (1949). 

S. W. Haigler, 7645 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 5, 
Mo. (AAHA) (1947). 

H. W. Schoening, Chief, Pathological Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. (1950). 


Sub-Committee on Veterinary Items National For- 
mulary Committee (Ten-Year Appointment) 


H. D. Bergwhhan, Chairman, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

R. F. Bourne, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

P. W. Burns, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Texas. 


Cc. F. Cairy, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
Awards 
(Ex-Officio) 


B. T. Simms, Chairman, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

M. Barker, 780 Confederation Bldg., Ottawa. 
Ont. 

W. H. Feldman, 926 Eighth Ave. S.W., Roches. 
ter, Minn. 

C. C. Hastings, Williamsville, 11. 

E. P. Johnson, Box 593, Blacksburg, Va. 


Tweljth International Veterinary Congress Prize 
(Ex-Officio) 

B. T. Simms, Chairman, Bureau of Anima! 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

W. A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

C. C. Hastings, Williamsville, Il. 

Col. James A. McCallam, Veterinary Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Humane Act Award 


W. A. Young, Chairman, 157 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

J. A. Campbell, 2722 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

BE. F. Schroeder, 21 Wachusett Ave., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


Inter-American Veterinary Congress 


B. T. Simms, Chairman, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

M. Barker, 780 Confederation Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Charles W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., Topeka. 
Kan. 

Guillermo Q. Bravo, Director General, Live- 
stock Division, Department of Agriculture. 
Mexico, D.F. 

F. N. Camargo, Ajusco 2. Villa Obregon, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 

Richard T. Gilyard, 73 Field St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Guillermo P. Lockhart, Presidente Berro 2730. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Col. J. A. McCallam, Veterinary Division, Office 
of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Col. Russell McNellis, American Embassy, 
Lima, Peru. 

Carlos M. Muniz, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, P. R. 


Research Council 


ANATOMY AND HistToLocy.—L. E. St. Clair, Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (1949). 
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BACTERIOLOGY (IMMUNOLOGY AND BIOLOGIC THER- 
apy.)—Edward Records, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno, Nev. (1947). 

BIOCHEMISTRY AND ANIMAL NUTRITION.—Geokge 
H. Hart, Division of Animal Husbandry, 
University Farm, Davis, Calif. (1947). 

LARGE ANIMAL MEDICINE.—James Farquharson, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Ft. Collins, Colo. (1947). 

LARGE ANIMAL SuRGERY.—W. F. Guard, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. (1948). 

PARASITOLOGY.—E. W. Price, Zoélogical Divi- 
sien, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. (1948). 

PaTHOLOGY.—E. T. Hallman, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Science, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. (1947). 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY.—H. H. Dukes, 
Secretary, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (1947). 

Pouttry A. Brandly, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1948). 

SMALL ANIMAL MEDICINE.—C, P. Zepp, Sr., 136 
West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. (1949). 

SMALL ANIMAL Surcery.—C. F. Schlotthauer, 
Division of Experimental Medicine, The 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. (1949). 

VETERINARY L. MacNabb, 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. 
(1949). 

Virus DisEases.—R. A. Kelser, Vice-Chairman, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (1949). 

X-Ray.—M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. (1948). 

MEMBER-AT-LARGE.—Hadleigh Marsh, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 
(1948). 


Representatives 


Apvisory Boarp, Horse AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
or AmeErica.—T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Ind. 
(annual assignment). 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Scrence.—Ward Giltner, Public Health, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
(annual assignment). 

ARMY MeEpIcAL Liprary, Honorary CONSULTING 
Boarp.—J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

INTER-ASSOCIATION CoUNCIL OF ANIMAL DiIs- 
EASE AND Propuction.—R. C. Klussendorf, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

NATIONAL LiIvesTocK Loss PREVENTION BoarD.— 
J. A. Barger, 301 Old Colony Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 

NaTIONAL Researcn Councit (Division of Bi- 
ology and Agriculture).—E. P. Johnson, Box 
593, Blackburg, Va. 

NATIONAL ResearcH Counom (Division of Med- 


ical Sciences).—W. H. Feldman, The Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 

NATIONAL Socrery ror Mepicat Researcu.— 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

UNITED STATES PHARMACOPEIAL CONVENTION, 
XII.—H. E. Moskey, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. (to serve un- 
til 1950). 


Program (Ex-Officio) * 
This committee is composed of the chairmen 
and secretaries of the six sections with the 
executive secretary acting as the chairman. 


*Pursuant to article XII, section 1, part 4 
of the Administrative By-Laws, as amended at 
the seventy-eighth annual meeting. 


Resident State Secretaries 
Alabama.—I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 
Arizona.—Robert E. McComb, Jr., Rt. 5, Box 
Phoenix. 
Arkansas.—Hubert T. Shull, Jr., Texarkana. 
California.—G. W. Closson, 835 S. San Gabriel 
Blvd., San Gabriel. 


‘Colorado.—W. G. Blake, 1225 14th Ave., Greeley. 


Connecticut.—Edwin Laitinen, 993 W. Main St., 
West Hartford. 

Delaware.—C. C. Palmer, Wolf Hall, University 
of Delaware, Newark. 

District of Columbia.—Lawrence O. Mott, Ani- 
mal Disease Station, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

Florida.—D. A. Sanders, Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Georgia.—B. E. Carlisle, Camilla. 

Idaho.—A. P. Schneider, 108 Capitol Bldg., 
Boise. 

Illinois —W. D. Daugherty, 1306 E. 5th St., 
Sterling. 

Indiana.—Frank R. Booth, Rt. 5, E. Jackson 
Blvd., Elkhart. 

Iowa.—J. H. Krichel, 1914 Main St., Keokuk. 
Kansas.—E. E. Leasure, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Kentucky.—Allen S. Barnes, 602 Briarcliff, 

Frankfort. 

Louisiana.—C. M. Heflin, Box 1933, Baton 
Rouge. 

Maine.—L. B. Denton, 59 River St., Dover-Fox- 
croft. 

Maryland.—A. L. Brueckner, 4111 Colesville 
Rd., Hyattsville. 

Massachusetts.—L. A. Paquin, Webster. 

Michigan.—Frank Thorp, Jr., Anatomy Bldg., 
East Lansing. 

Minnesota.—W. L. Boyd, University Farm, St. 
Paul 8. 

Mississippi—Wm. L. Gates, P. O. Box 417, 
Clarksdale. 

Missouri.—L. G. Dunlap, 800 Woodswether Rd., 
Kansas City. 
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Montana—aA. M. Jasmin, Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Bozeman. 

Nebraska.—Paul Mathews, 4901 South 33rd St., 
Omaha. 

Nevada.—Edward Records, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. 

New Hampshire.—Carl L. Martin, 85 Charles 
St., Rochester. 

New Jersey—J. R. Porteus, P. O. Box 938, 
Trenton 5. 

New Mexico.—S. W. Wiest, P. O. Box 75, Santa 
Fe. 

New York.—John J. Regan, 1231 Gray Ave., 
Utica. 

North Carolina.—M. M. Leonard, 123 Biltmore 
Ave., Asheville. 

North Dakota.—T. O. Brandenburg, Livestock 
Sanitary Board, State House, Bismarck. 

Ohio.—Paul A. Soldner, Veterinary Clinic, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 

Oklahoma.—O. E. Robinson, Bixby. 

Oregon.—E. M. Dickinson, Dept. of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Abramson, 3400 N. 23rd 
St., Philadelphia 40. 


‘Rhode Island.—J. S. Barber, 560 Pleasant St., 


Pawtucket. 

South Carolina.—E. P. Caughman, Jr., 900 Har- 
den St., Columbia 5. 

South Dakota.—R. M. Scott, 1501 S. Main Ave., 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee.—Dennis Coughlin, 1713 Yale -Ave., 
Knoxville 16. 

Texas.—Leon G. Cloud, 2833 W. 7th St., Ft. 
Worth. 

Utah.—G. H. Ehlers, 212 Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Ogden. 

Vermont.—Guy N. Welch, 43 Union St., North- 
field. 

Virginia.—Taylor P. Rowe, 3320 W. Broad St., 
Richmond. 

Washington.—M. O. Barnes, 203 Federal Bldg., 
Olympia. 

West Virginia.—S. E. Hershey, 117 Court St., 
Charleston 1. 

Wisconsin.—J. S. Healy, 330 Federal Bldgz., 
Madison. 

Wyoming.—A. M. Lee, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


Resident Territorial Secretaries 


Alaska.—Ear1 F. Graves, P. O. Box H, Palmer. 

Canal Zone.—Paul H. Dowell, Box 2926, Chris- 
tobal, C. Z. 

Hawaii.—Paul T. Nomura, 767 Ala Moana, 
Honolulu. 

Puerto Rico.—O, A. Lopez-Pacheco, P. O. Box 
155, Hato Rey. 


Resident Provincial Secretaries 


Alberta.—J. C. Wainright, 26 Central Bldg., 
Calgary. 
British Columbia.—J. G. Jervis, Milner. 


Manitoba.—R. H. Lay, 613 Dominion Public 
Bldg., Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick.—J. T. Aikens, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia.—E, E. I. Hancock, 79 Exhibition 
St., Truro. 

Ontario—W. Moynihan, 366 Keele St., Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island.—E. S. Notting, Box 489, 
Charlottetown. 

Quebec.—Joseph Dufresne, Oka, Province of 
Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.—Norman Wright, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 


Foreign Corresponding Secretaries 


Antigua.—Dr. L. R. Hutson, Antigua, B.W.I. 

Argentina.—Willy Rucks, Valle 1314, Buenos 
Aires. 

Australia——Mr. Grahame Edgar, B.V.Sc., Gov- 
ernment Veterinary Research Station, Glen- 
field, N.S.W. 

Bermuda.—J. W. Sutherland, Fairlylands, Pem- 
broke West. 

Brazil.—A. V. Machado, Caixa Postal 567, Belo 
Horizonte, Estado de Minas. 

Chile-——Julio San Migual, Casilla 537, Santiago. 

China.—Ching Sheng Lo, c/o BAI, Ministry of 
Agriculture & Forestry, Chungking. 

Colombia.—C. A. Rojas, Calle 25, No. 13-75, 
Bogota. 

Cuba.—R. Lagarde, Calle 23, No. 802, Vedado, 
Havana. 

Dutch Guiana.—J. Frickers, Groote Hofstraat 
7-v, Paramaribo. 

Egypt—J. E. B. Aghion, 20 Sharia Senan, 
Pasha, Zeitown. 

Eire—Wnm. Kearney, Veterinary College, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin, S. E. 4. 

England.—G. S. Muir, Eden House, Bury Rd., 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Iceland.—Prof. N. Dungal, University of Rey- 
kjavik, Reykjavik. 

India.— 

Mezico.—Luis Santa Maria, Apartado Postal 
No. 2067, Mexico City, D. F. 

New Zealand.—D. J. Smith, c/o Morrinsville 
Veterinary Association, Morrinsville. 

Peru.—Daniel A. Tovar, Apartado 160, Huan- 
cayo. 

Scotland.— Robert D. MacKintosh, Denver, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

St. Kitts—Victor A. Hall, Bassaterre, B.W.I. 

Sweden.—Gustav Denalius, Linkoping. 

Switzerland.—W. Frei, Zurich. 

Trinidad.—Dr. H. V. M. Metivier, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Port of Spain, B.W.I. 

Union of South Africa.—G. Martinaglia, Box 
1620, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Uruguay.—Guillermo P. Lockhart, Presidente 
Berro 2730, Montevideo. 

Venezuela.—Claudio E. Muskus, P. O. Box 993, 
Caracas. P 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


The change from the Committee on Education 
to the Council on Education was officially au- 
thorized at the business session of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, August, 1945. The 
Council on Education could not function until the 
three members that constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council had been duly nominated and 
appointed by the Executive Board of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. These appoint- 
ments were made at the December meeting. The 
six other appointments were made by President 
Farquharson following this meeting. 

During the winter and spring months, the colleges 
of veterinary medicine of four institutions were 
inspected, namely: Iowa State College, Michigan 
State College, University of Pennsylvania, and Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Approximately two 
days were required for the inspection of each col- 
lege. Two inspection reports of the former Com- 
mittee on Education were accepted by the Council, 
namely: Washington State College and Texas A. 
& M. College. Of these six colleges, four were fully 
approved and two were conditionally approved. 

A meeting of the Council was held in Chicago 
May 10, 1946, at which all members were present. 
The day was devoted to discussion of problems 
relating to veterinary education. Certain definite 
policies were formulated regarding the present 
status of the veterinary institutions and undergrad- 
uate study and training. The minimum require- 
ments for an approved veterinary school were 
thoroughly examined and certain changes were rec- 
ommended that will raise the present educational 
standards. 

The purpose of the Council on Education is to 
help, and lend every possible means of assistance, 
to strengthen the existing veterinary colleges. The 
members are aware of the difficulties that confront 
the administrative authorities in holding and finding 
competent and efficient faculties. This is the result 
of war depletions and the desire of faculty members 
to enter more remunerative fields of veterinary en- 
deavor during this flush period. The present vet- 
erinary colleges can expect raids to be made on 
key members of their faculties by universities that 
are starting colleges of veterinary medicine. The 
Council is also cognizant of the tremendous pres- 
sure that is being exerted and the temptation to 
increase student enrollment. Nevertheless, the 
Council cannot generally support such a program, 
as most colleges today are taking more students 
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than can be properly trained in clinical courses. 
It would, therefore, mean a lowering of educational 
standards which cannot be condoned. 

The inspection of colleges reveals that most of 
them offer much stronger and more satisfactory 
courses in the preclinical than in the clinical sub- 
jects. It is recognized that there is not a veterinary 
college without a weakness in one department or 
another. Some are generally strong, others gener- 
ally weak. The prevailing weakness is in clinical 
courses. The physical plant is fair to good in most 
colleges, but some are woefully lacking in one or 
more of the following respects: (1) amount of clin- 
ical material, both hospital and outclinic, (2) num- 
ber of qualified and experienced clinical staff 
members, (3) methods of presentation and teaching 
of clinic, (4) utilization of basic sciences and their 
coérdination with clinical veterinary medicine. 
These inadequacies reflect on the ability of the 
graduate to meet the problems in practice. 

The weaknesses have been called to the attention 
of the administrative authorities in the way of con- 
structive criticism. All schools will be given a rea- 
sonable time to make adjustments and meet the 
minimum requirements. This will be checked by 
the Council. However, if no effort is made to cor- 
rect these deficiencies then more positive action will 
be taken and reported to the Executive Board and 
the membership of the Association. 

The Council recommends that the following col- 
leges be accredited by this association for the com- 
ing year, subject to reinspection and review, and 
their graduates be eligible for membership in this 
association : 

1) Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Division of 

Veterinary Medicine. 
2) Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine. 

3) Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire de la Province 

de Québec, Université de Montréal. 
4) Iowa State College, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

5) Kansas State College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

6) Michigan State College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

7) New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University. 

8) The Ohio State University, College of Vet- 

erinary Medicine. 

9) Ontario Veterinary College, University of To 

ronto. 
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10) Wniversity of Pennsylvania, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

11) Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

12) State College of Washington, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 


s/JAMES FARQUHARSON, Secretary 
W. L. BOYD, Chairman W. A. HAGAN 
W. A. AITKEN Ss. W. HAIGLER 
SETH C. DILDINE Cc. C. HASTINGS 
GARTH A. EDGE M. S. SHAHAN 


Legislation 


The principal items of legislation significant to 
veterinary science which have been introduced in 
Congress during the past year are the bills relating 
to a National Science Foundation. The purpose of 
these was to implement some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Vannevar Bush report with respect to 
providing federal aid for scientific research. World 
War II emphasized, as nothing else could, the es- 
sentiality of science and research to the nation’s 
welfare and even its existence. 

The bills to create a National Science Foundation 
have been through several stages of hearings, revis- 
ion and compromise, and a joint sub-committee 
called about 100 witnesses and printed 1000 pages 
of testimony. Dr. H. H. Dukes appeared for the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and sub- 
mitted a prepared statement which was published 
as part of the record of the hearings. 

In general, all flelds of science were in favor of 
and actively supported the idea of a National 
Science Foundation. Fundamental division of opin- 
ion developed and still exists upon the far-reaching 
character of the proposed legislation as it would 
concern political control over science, over the form 
of administrative structure as between a directing 
board or a single appointive head, over the way in 
which federal money would be distributed, and over 
the effect of such distribution on science itself. 

It has been the policy of this association, after 
full consideration of all phases of the National 
Science Foundation proposal, to support the meas- 
ure. Several] times during the year, letters or tele- 
grams have been sent to key members of Congress 
at the request of those who have been watching 
the progress of the legislation. In addition, one 
member of the committee (Congressman Gillie) and 
President-Elect Simms have kept in touch with de- 
velopments and have endeavored to insure the in- 
clusion of veterinary medical research in the broad 
field of medical research that will be covered if the 
act eventually is passed. 

The crowded calendar of Congress for the past 
year resulted in no final action to establish the 
National Science Foundation, but it is presumed 
that identical or similar legislation will be intro- 
duced in the next session. 

Another bill of concern to animal disease control 
was HR 7101, to provide more effective contro] over 
garbage disposal from ships, which. is a hazard 
with respect to possible introduction of foot-and- 
mouth disease and perhaps other foreign plagues 
of livestock. The Senate Agriculture Committee ap- 
proved the bill on July 31. Several telegrams were 
sent to key senators urging support for the bill and 
all of them responded favorably, but the bill died 
on the Senate calendar when Congress adjourned. 

The duty of this committee, as provided in the 
Administrative By-Laws, is “to watch for sub- 


versive legislation in national, state and municipal 
legislative bodies that is detrimental to the progress 
of veterinary medicine and to enlighten such bodies 


on the enactment of constructive measures of inter- 
est to veterinary science and the production of 
domestic animals.” This is a large, though com- 
mendable, order to carry out. Your chairman has 
not yet developed a system with enough seeing 
eyes and listening ears all over the country to 
carry out, by any means, the work implied in the 
by-law. However, the Association is fortunate in 
that one committee member, whose interest and 
aid has been of tremendous help, is in Congress, 
and in having officers and members in Washington 
whose contacts ard efforts have also been valuable 
and have kept us reasonably well informed on im- 
portant developments affecting the veterinary pro- 
fession and ‘its service to the country. In general, 
therefore, it is believed that one purpose of the 
committee’s work has been reasonably well at- 


tained. 

J. G. HARDENBERGH, Chairman 
Cc. C. FRANKS GEORGE W. 
E. M. GILDOW N. J. MILLE 


(The resolutions adopted at the Boston Session 
will be published in the December issue of the 
JOURNAL.) 


Biological Products 


The Committee considered several new prod- 
ucts but felt that further field evidence and 
research should be recorded before their ac- 
ceptance. The following list of biological prod- 
ucts is submitted as being acceptable. 


ANTITOXINS 


Antivenin. 

Botulinus antitoxin (type A, type B, type ©. 
types A & B, types A, B, & C). 

Tetanus antitoxin. 


SERUMS 


Antianthrax serum. 

Antiblackleg serum. 

Antibronchisepticus-bacillus serum. 

Anticanine-distemper serum. 

Antiencephalomyelitis serum (eastern). 

Antiencephalomyelitis serum (western). 

Antiencephalomyelitis serum (eastern 
western). 

Antifeline-distemper serum. 

Antihog-cholera serum. 

Antistreptococcus serum. 

Gonadin serum. 

Normal serum. 

Antiswine-erysipelas serum, 

Antihemorrhagic-septicemia serum. 


AGGRESSINS 


Blackleg cultural aggressin. 
Blackleg natural aggressin. 


and 


DIAGNOSTIC AGENTS 


Avian tuberculin. 
Mallein, 
Tuberculin. 


TOXOIDS 


Staphylococcus aureus toxoid. 
Tetanus toxoid. 


VACCINES AND VIRUSES 


Anthrax-spore vaccine. 

Brucella abortus vaccine. 

Canine-distemper vaccine. 

Canine-distemper virus. 

Encephalomyelitis vaccine (eastern). 

Encephalomyelitis vaccine (western). 

Encephalomyelitis vaccine (eastern and west- 
ern). 
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Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae vaccine. 
Fowl-pox vaccine. 

Pigeon-pox vaccine. 
Hog-cholera virus. 
Ovine-ecthyma vaccine. 

Rabies vaccine. 
Fowl-laryngotracheitis vaccine. 
Feline-distemper vaccine. 


BACTERINS 


Autogenous bacterin. 

Blackleg bacterin. 

Clostridium chauvei-septicum bacterin. 
Clostridium hemolyticum bacterin. 
Clostridium novyi bacterin. 


s/ H. E. BIESTER, Chairman 
Ww. S. GOCHENOUR D. I. SKIDMORE 
G. H. GOOD F. H. SUITS 


Public Relations 


Because of certain conditions imposed by the 
war, people have become highly %nscious of 
the importance of food and clothi .. History 
has recorded previous occurrences of famine in 
certain countries, but today hunger and poverty 
are widespread throughout the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Millions of people in 
these countries are merely subsisting, and many 
will die of conditions directly attributable to 
under-nourishment. Since agriculture and the 
livestock industry are the chief sources of the 
materials used in the preparation and manufac- 
ture of food and clothing, public attention is 
focused on these industries and increased in- 
terest is shown in their welfare. Various fac- 
tors, of course, can affect the welfare of agri- 
culture and the livestock industry, but diseases 
of animals will always be an important factor 
in livestock production. Because they alone, if 
not adequately controlled, can limit or inhibit 
the raising of livestock. This has received 
rather widespread attention. Organized vet- 
erinary medicine has established an enviable 
reputation in controlling these diseases and 
this would be an opportune time to develop 
better veterinary public relations. Indeed, the 
future of veterinary medicine depends much 
on how well it utilizes its opportunities. 

Veterinary medicine has and still is receiving 
rather widespread attention. We have noted 
a definite trend in the farm press to give the 
veterinary profession full credit for its accom- 
plishments, and it is utilizing to a greater 
extent articles written by veterinarians. Credit 
for this probably is due largely to the coépera- 
tive public relations activities of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, various state 
and district veterinary societies, the Associated 
Serum Producers, Inc., and other organizations 
interested in the welfare of veterinary medicine. 

The importance of veterinary medicine is now 
also being recognized by the general press. The 
December 11, 1945, edition of Look Magazine 
featured Dr. T. H. Ferguson of Lake Geneva, in 
an article entitled “Animal Doctor.” It showed 
him performing various professional services on 
farms and in his hospital. The author of this 
article, in commenting on veterinarians, referred 
to them as the “hard-working” men in white 
of the farm lands. He stated “the veterinarian 
plays a stellar réle in food-producing areas 
where disease, sweeping through a livestock 
herd, might spell catastrophe for a farmer and 
mean more empty stomachs for a hungry world.” 

The January 27, 1946, Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune in its pictorial section featured Drs. 
E. H. Gloss of Gaylord, Minn., and E. J. Kading 
of Gibbon, Minn., performing various profes- 


sional services and was similar to the article 
that appeared in Look. Both of these articles, 
because of the wide distribution of the maga- 
zine and newspaper and the varied audiences 
which read them, undoubtedly did much to ac- 
quaint people living in cities with the impor- 
tance of veterinary medicine and its relation- 
ship to public welfare. 

A series of illustrated messages entitled 
“Pulling Together,” prepared by Wilson and 
Company, were published in 12 midwestern 
agricultural publications. They featured the 
veterinarian as one of the important contribu- 
tors to human welfare. 

A program designed “to show the public the 
advantages of modern veterinary service” was 
sponsored by the Associated Serum Producers, 
Inc. They budgeted upward of $90,000 in 1946 
to carry to the public the message of disease 
prevention and better support of organized vet- 
erinary medicine. Their messages were pre- 
sented to the public through 22 magazines and 
farm journals, 1,218 daily newspapers, 2,283 
weekly newspapers, and 690 radio stations. They 
covered a wide variety of subjects and reached 
from coast to coast. Such programs undoubt- 
edly do much to acquaint the public with the 
benefits of veterinary service. 

The splendid recerd of service of veterinar- 
fans serving with the armed forces and govern- 
ment agencies in this country and abroad have 
done much to develop better veterinary public 
relations. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association, 
with Mr. Fairall’s able assistance, has continued 
to carry on its extensive public relations pro- 
gram. The following is a list of subjects pre- 
sented during the past year: 


SUBJECTS OF RADIO RELEASES DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 


Use care in dosing 
pregnant ewes 

Proving value of 
rabies vaccine 

Preparing for spring 
pigs 

Caution on soybean 
hay feeding 

Calfhood vaccination 
regulations 

Progress against en- 
cephalomyelitis 

Swine tuberculosis 
increasing 

Pig staggers and 
vitamins 


Paint poisoning of 
cattle 

Protein shortage 
problems 


Danger in lay vac- 
cination 

Pullorum precautions 

Swine brucellosis 

Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease 

Sheep scab 

Raise chicks, hogs 
separately 

Feeding dry cows 

Cornstalk disease 

Iodine and milk out- 
put 

Vaccination 
hog cholera 

Brucellosis and hu- 
man health 


eurbs 


60-year progress 
against livestock 
diseases 


Brood sow rations 
Danger in hormones 
Interstate livestock 
health problems 
Barn itch 
Hot-house pigs 
Penicillin limitations 
Lame livestock 
. veterinarians 
aid China 
Vitamin saturation 
of dairy cows 
Ergot poisoning 
“Bull nose” 
Catarrhal fever 
Cattle breeding prob- 


ems 
Erysipeloid dangers 
Sulfa drugs and coc- 
cidiosis 
“Hardware” heart 
Thallium poisoning 
DDT vs..ticks 
Painless dehorning 
Big head of horses 
Alfalfa in dairy ra- 
tions 
“Sway-back” and 
copper deficiency 
Sleeping sickness 
losses 
Swine suffocation 
Cattle grub control 
Equine eye problems 
Rickets 
Vitamin A and poul- 
try 
Phenothiazine 
gers 
Anaplasmosis 
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Faulty chicken vac- 
cination 

Vitamins in milk 

Ege infertility 


$100,000 veterinary 
research fund 

Blackleg 

Mange 


Tapeworm control 

Mastitis 

Fly control 

Internal parasites of 
sheep 

Grasshoppers 
turkeys 


injure 


Foxes spread rabies 

Anthrax 

Foot rot 

Incorrect milking 
methods 

Coccidiosis 

Turkey pullorum 

Fleas 

Swine brucellosis 

Vitamin shortages in 
drylot 

People give tubercu- 
losis to cows 


SUBJECTS OF NEWS RELEASES 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Baby pig diseases 

Cattle ringworm 

Phosphorus de- 
ficiency 

Poultry tuberculosis 

Proteins for pigs 

Mastitis 

Rickets in winter 

Swine pneumonia 

Roughage for cattle 

U. S. veterinarians 
combat diseases in 
Italy 

Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease 

Disease prevention to 
increase food pro- 
duction 

Health examinations 
for dairy cattle 

Feeding corn cobs 

Breakdown of vet- 
erinary disease 
control in war 
stricken countries 

AVMA humane act 
award nominations 

Control of encepha- 
lomyelitis 

Paint poisoning 

Swine tuberculosis 
increases 

Veterinary food in- 
spection 

Snakes carry dis- 
eases 

Mineral deficiencies 

AVMA conven- 
tion plans 

AVMA research fund 

Arthritis in animals 

Penicillin vs. mas- 
titis 


SUBJECTS OF 


RADIO 


Culling unproductive 
animals 

Livestock disease 
conditions in Ger- 


many 
Newcastle disease 
Drugstore medica- 


tion threatens live- 
stock health 
U. veterinarians 
assisting China 
Swine influenza 


Postwar meat and 
milk inspection 
protects public 
health 


DDT warning to 
small animal own- 
ers 

Limberneck in poul- 


try 

Weather disease 
dangers 

Stale pond water 


menaces cattle 
Plant poisoning 
Three AVMA nation- 

al awards 
Veterinarians 

in armed forces 
Livestock allergies 
Care of horses’ feet 
Protecting army food 


supplies 
Saving baby animals 
Cattle and sheep 
bloat 


Variation in min- 
erals 

Swine dysentery 

Hog cholera and 
erysipelas 

Calf nutrition 

Swine brucellosis 


PROGRAMS — 


FURNISHED COOPERATING STATE 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Adult brucellosis Foul foot 
vaccination Cattle grub control 


Feeding the dry cow 

Laryngotracheitis of 
poultry 

Dr. Buck and calf- 
hood vaccination 

Swine tuberculosis 

Pig anemia 


Nutritional deficien- 


cies of calves 
Teat injury 
Newcastle disease 
Calf diphtheria 


Anthrax 

Milk fever 

Sanitation 

Brucellosis 

Mastitis 

Sheep disease 

Swine erysipelas 

Hog cholera 

Saving barnyard 
babies 

Swine intestinal dis- 
eases 


Water for livestock 
Care of horses’ teeth 
Baby pig disease 
General nutritional 
problems 
Foot-and-mouth dis- 


Sheep parasites 

Keeping horses 
healthy 

Shipping fever 

Rabies 

Encephalomyelitis 


ease 
Common 

losses 

These subjects were presented to the public 
as news releases and radio broadcasts. Mr. Fair- 
all mentioned that the AVMA is at present 
operating on a public relations budget that is 
much more limited than those of other national 
organizations but that even with this small 
budget it has carried on a rather well-rounded 
program which has been continuous throughout 
the year. It covered newspapers, farm journals, 
radio stations, news bureaus, and extension de- 
partment news letters from coast to coast. 
Since the end of the war, there has been a defi- 
nite upturn in the volume of AVMA news re- 
leases being handled by the news bureaus and 
newspapers. The clippings from these news 
releases coming in from all parts of the country 
have increased considerably since last fall, and 
they always mention the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. It appears that our pro- 
gram is definitely gaining momentum. Your 
committee feels that it is worthwhile and should 
be continued. This program could be improved 
by greater participation and coéperation of the 
state associations. 


s/C. F. SCHLOTTHAUER, Chairman 


CLIFTON D. LOWE E. C. SCHUBEL 
A. H. QUIN, JR. CASSIUS WAY 


poultry 


Poultry 


PERTINENT EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


It is reported that an unusual percentage of 
poor quality chicks was hatched. This may 
have been the result of poor quality of feed 
used in hatchery flocks. 

An unusual number of deficiency diseases in 
growing chicks has been reported from several 
sections of the country, the result of shortage 
of protein concentrates and poor quality of 
some of the grains. Veterinarians should be 
on the lookout for deficiency diseases during 
the fall and winter, especially in the Middle 
West. 

Better grains may be available from this 
year’s crop, but protein feeds will be scarce for 
the remainder of the year. 

Full range feeding program for growing 
chicks is on the increase due to: the acute 
shortage of starting and growing rations. 

Michigan reports one case of erysipelothrix 
infection in turkeys and its first case of hex- 
amita infection. Severe outbreaks of fow! 
cholera, pullorum disease, coccidiosis, and para- 
typhoid were prevalent. 

Sodium chloride, sodium bicarbonate, and 
probably other sodium compounds have been 
shown experimentally to produce edema and 
ascites (waterbelly) in turkey poults.* 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


Your 1944 committee pointed out for the 
first time the existence of Newcastle disease in 
this country. The recognition of the identity 
of so-called pneumoencephalitis of chickens 
and turkeys in California with Newcastle dis- 
ease revealed a new and serious threat to our 


*L. H. Serivner: J.A.V.M.A., Jan., 1946. 
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poultry industry. In 1945 the disease was 
found in New Jersey and New York and soon 
thereafter in a number of other states. By 
late April, 1946, when a national conference 
was called by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington to formulate an effective 
control program, the infection had been iden- 
tified by isolation of the virus in the following 
states: California, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware—as determined by serological or im- 
munological methods in the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Texas, and Illinois; 
its probable presence as determined by clinical 


Hatchery Supply Flock Participation in the National Poultry Improvement Plan by 
Pullorum Classes, 1939-40 to 1944-45 


the Committee has prepared the following out- 


line which can be made available for imme- 


diate distribution: 
Diagnostic Procedures for Newcastle Disease 
A. By isolation of the virus. 

1) Select live birds showing initial symp- 
toms (respiratory distress). 
2) Collect portions of spleen and brain 
aseptically and prepare approximately a 
1 to 5 dilution in broth. 
Test for sterility. 
Keep frozen, if not processed immediately. 
Inject up to 0.1 ce. of the supernatant 


1939-40 


1940-41 


1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 


Average % Reactors 3.10 2.87 2.64 2.40 2.26 2.00 
No. of Birds Qualified........ 10,714,238 12,010,766 15,518,967 16,534,458 20,332,048 18,592,302 
U. S. Pullorum— 

Tested: No. of Birds....... 6,522,647 7,878,480 8,596,461 6,758,383 8,556,094 5,960,186 
U. S. Pullorum— 

Controlled: No. of Birds.... 3,090,932 5,531,120 7,913,049 7,902,599 
U. S. Pullorum— 

Passed: No. of Birds..... - 1,033,088 1,121,180 909,040 1,021,776 1,179,482 1,372,284 
U. S. Pullorum— 

Clean: No. of Birds....... 1,435,134 1,528,286 2,310,216 2,588,732 2,683,423 3,357,233 


and post mortem observations in other states 
including Michigan, Oklahoma, Utah, Nevada 
and, perhaps Iowa. 

Neweastle infection in this country has 
shown all of the manifestations previously 
recorded for the disease in other parts of the 
world, with the exception that the mortality 
has been relatively light. Nevertheless, the 
high diffusibility and morbidity of the infec- 
tion, and its effect on egg production and im- 
paired development, mark the disease as a 
serious menace to a profitable poultry industry. 
That the disease has a potentiality for high 
mortality is shown by reports of death losses 
of over 80 per cent in flocks of pullets as well 
as young chicks. 

Since the disease is now widely distributed 
in this country, and eradication by quarantine 
and slaughter does not now seem practicable 
to regulatory officials, it may be anticipated 
that Newcastle disease will constitute a con- 
tinuous and serious disease problem. Hence, 
practical control measures must be based on 
the following facts: 

1) The virus is eliminated from the body of 
sick, convalescent, and carrier birds. Started 
chicks and breeding cockerels are a _ serious 
menace in this respect. Recently, the spread 
of the infection by day-old chicks distributed 
from hatcheries has been reported. 

2) The virus persists for long periods in 
the careasses of diseased birds, chicken em- 
bryos, and on contaminated materials and equip- 
ment. This is an unusually resistant virus. 

3) The infectious agent (virus) may be elim- 
inated from contaminated establishments by 
thorough cleaning, including the use of lye 
solutions, followed by an approved cresylic acid 
disinfectant in recommended concentration. 

At a special meeting of the National Assem- 
bly of Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials held 
Dec. 3, 1945, it was suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Transmissible Diseases 
of Poultry prepare an outline of diagnostic 
procedures for Newcastle disease. The prin- 
ciples of diagnostic procedure have been dealt 
with in the respective papers presented by Dr. 
J. R. Beach and Dr. F. R. Beaudette before 
this association. 

In order to make concise directions available, 


fluid into the allantoic sac of not fewer 
than five 8- to 12-day embryonated chicken 
eggs. Reincubate eggs and candle daily 
for next six days. Remove dead embryos 
for examination and sterility test. 
Harvest allantoic fluid and embryonic tis- 
sue for further passages and specific serum 
neutralization tests. 

B. Identification of suspected 
by above technique. 

1) Titrate suspected agent in eggs. Use 
three eggs for each of the following dilu- 
tions: 1:100, 1:10,000, 1:1,000,000. Rein- 
cubate eggs as in paragraph 2. 

2) Recover virus from embryos dying on 
second or subsequent days. This virus may 
be sent to the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry or typed with specific 
serum received from the Bureau, 

3) For neutralization test, titrate suspected 
agent as outlined in paragraph 1 in 1:100, 
1:10,000, 1:1,000,000, but add equal parts 
of Newcastle-immune serum and inoculate 
embryonated eggs. Consider the test posi- 
tive if mortality is prevented in the two 
highest dilutions. 

C. Identification of Newcastle disease by neu- 

tralization tests on chicken serums is per- 
missible only in known infected states. 
1) The procedure is the same as in B-3, 
except that known Newcastle virus and 
suspected chicken serum are used. Blood 
samples must be obtained under aseptic 
conditions, allowed to coagulate, and serum 
removed. The test is considered positive 
if it neutralizes at least 1,000 minimum 
embryo lethal doses. 
In areas where evidence of the disease has 
appeared for the first time, the diagnosis 
should be based solely on the isolation of 
the virus. 


PULLORUM DISEASE 


(The following information was submitted 
for the use of this committee by Dr. Paul B. 
Zumbro, senior poultry coérdinator, Production 


virus obtained 


and Marketing Administration, Washington, 
dD. Cc.) 
National Poultry Improvement Plan. — Al! 


states, except Nevada, are now codéperating in 
the plan. A similar plan, applicable to turkeys 
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ri ov and designated as the National Turkey Improve. 
© 2S 82 833 Sas ment Plan, became operative Sept. 25, 1943, and 
of 36 of the 48 states are now codperating in that 
-| * a = plan. 
The number of chickens tested for pullorum 
a = disease increased from 4,329,364 in 1935-36 to 
21,098,026 in 1944-45. The average per cent 
of reactors on the first test has been reduced 
to 2.0. In 1940-41, the maximum tolerance in 
the U. S. pullorum tested class was “fewer than 
10 per cent reactors.” This has been reduced 
1 per cent each year until this year the maxi- 
x éa aa of « Py mum tolerance was “fewer than 5 per cent 
We are enclosing two tables, one showing 
na the number and egg eapacity of participating 
hatcheries by pullorum classes during each of 
the past seven years, and the other showing 
the number of birds in participating hatchery 
supply flocks by pullorum classes for the past 
six years, The data on birds for the 1945-46 
iA 33 season are not yet available. 
There has been a consistent increase in the 
12 12 10 number and egg capacity of participating 
~ hatcheries, and each year some of these hatch- 
eries have qualified for a higher pullorum clas- 
sification. The U. S. pullorum-controlled class 
8 was first made available in 1941-42, and the 
number of hatcheries qualifying for that class 
: has increased from 264 that year to 1,505 this 
é year. The number and egg capacity of the U. S. 
ex ss pullorum-passed hatcheries more than doubled 
~ as a o Agricultural Statistics, 1945, contains a table 
“13 (No. 620) entitled “Chickens and Turkeys Offi- 
Po cially Tested for Pullorum Disease, Number and 
= Percentage of Reactors, 1920-44." The data 
H were compiled in this office from reports of 
= each state having an official pullorum-testing 
a A program. The table shows that in the year 
es $3 1944-45, 1,839,143 turkeys were Officially tested ( 
se 3 for pullorum disease with an average of 1.86 
SH me oF per cent reactors on the first test. 
a | & 1) Practitioners should be encouraged to con- 
20 * |2 tribute articles on poultry diseases to the in- 
° dustry and veterinary journals. 
55 3 2) Our veterinary colleges should adopt a i 
a more uniform and extensive instruction on poul- I 
FS c try disease control, pathology, management, and ( 
I 
oo 3) The practicing veterinarian should seek I 
+ SS £8 #£4more uniform and extensive instructions on poul- t 
7 ~ no try husbandry, especially problems of the hatch- I 
= = is eries, in order to more adequately serve that 
a o industry. a 
4) Every educator in the field of poultry i 
E c should use the facilities of visual education in 
a a presenting poultry problems to students, veter- I 
 inarians, and research workers. 
= & 5) Extension schools for studying poultry P 
£Problems and diseases should be more widely 
12 & =a 2S available to the practitioners, and it is urged 
|" that veterinarians attend such schools, f 
2/3 6) It is urged that a discussion or paper on 
|§ poultry problems or diseases appear on every 
= 7) Practicing veterinarians should take fu!! b 
Bi: Bi: gt: |e advantage of the facilities of the diagnostic 
erinary practitioners should be on the lookout 
em 389 239 230 220 28% | with the All Pullet Flock Program and recom- n 
PEw PEw PEw mend the isolation of young and growing birds 
we from the laying flock in 
s/P. V. NEUZIL, Chairman m 
¢ 5 F. R. BEAUDETTE W. R. HINSHAW 
JOHN P. DELAPLANE FRANK THORP, JR. : 
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Nutrition 


Material appearing in the Nutrition Section 
of the JouRNAL of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association has been most ably pro- 
vided by the JOURNAL staff. Committee mem- 
bers can aid by submitting results of research 
in nutrition whenever such material is avail- 
able. More practitioners should be encouraged 
to submit case reports for publication in this 
section. 

It is gratifying to note that some veterinary 
schools have included an additional course in 
animal nutrition. It is recommended that other 
schools do so. Veterinarians should be as well 
trained in animal nutrition as the animal hus- 
bandry graduate. Many veterinary associations 
are having competent nutrition specialists on 
their programs, 


THE FEED SITUATION 


The feed situation is presently worse than 
at any time during the war. There is little 
chance for*improvement until foreign countries 
are again producing much more feed and food. 
Veterinarians are justified in advising their 
clients to (1) feed only efficient animals, (2) 
eliminate from their flocks and herds the in- 
efficient units, and (3) maintain only the num- 
ber of animal units they are equipped to care 
for. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN NUTRITION 


Swine.—Scarcity of protein supplements of 
animal origin has necessitated feeding an all 
vegetable ration in many herds. Such herds 
may show a calcium and/or a phosphorus defi- 
ciency. The so-called baby pig disease or three- 
day pig disease is probably of nutritional ori- 
gin. It has been more prevalent in recent 
years, 

Horses.—The nutrition of horses for play 
purposes may be in need of greater super- 
vision by veterinarians, than of horses used 
for utility purposes. Owners and trainers of 
race horses may go to extremes in ideas and 
costs to provide a feed supply for these ani- 
mals, Pleasure riding horses are often owned 
by inexperienced persons and feed is likely 
to be given little attention. The relation of 
riboflavin to periodic ophthalmia as reported 
by the Army Veterinary Research Laboratory 
at Front Royal, Virginia, is the most interest- 
ing finding of the year in horse nutrition. 

Dairy Cattle-—Veterinarians in many sections 
have reported an increase in the number of 
“down cows.” These cases may respond tem- 
porarily to parenteral solutions of calcium alone 
or calcium solutions fortified with phosphorus 
and/or magnesium. Repeated administrations 
fail to benefit some cases. More information is 
needed on this condition. 

Fowl—A survey of nutritional deficiencies in 
chickens and turkeys in various parts of the 
country led to the conclusion that there has 
been but little increase during the past year. 
In the language of the trade, “The shortages 
which bothered feed manufacturers were not 
of those ingredients which are required by 
poultry to prevent the -usual nutritional dis- 
orders.” 

During the past year there has been no 
shortage of calcium and phosphorous supple- 
ments, nor of vitamin D. However, an in- 
crease in rickets was noticed by pathologists 
in at least three states. Hatchability has re- 
mained at a high level and considerably above 
that of two years ago. Any shortage of calcium, 
Phosphorous, and vitamin D would be reflected 
in lower hatchability. 


There has been no shortage of riboflavin re- 
ported, but some evidence of an increase in 
vitamin A deficiency. It appears, therefore, 
that any reported increase in the deficiency 
diseases of chickens and turkeys has resulted 
from local conditions rather than general short- 
age of nutritive requirements. 

It would be well to consider the recommen- 
dations of the 1944-45 committee as to its con- 
structive organization, 

A. H. GROTH, Chairman 
CLIFF D. CARPENTER C. C. HASTINGS 
GEO H. HART L. M. LeGARD 


Registry of Veterinary Pathology 


In the first public announcement of the estab- 
lishment at the Army Institute of Pathology of 
a new collection to be known as the Registry of 
Veterinary Pathology, the purposes of the new 
registry were stated as follows: “To assemble 
(a) material representing general pathologic 
anatomy, including the vitamin deficiencies, spe- 
cific diseases of different tissues and organs, and 
examples of natural and experimentally induced 
neoplasia; (b) a complete collection of prepared 
slides representing the normal histology of the 
different species of animals, including domesti- 
cated and wild mammals, birds, and cold-blooded 


vertebrates, and (c) material illustrating ex- 
perimentally induced lesions of infectious dis- 
eases.” 


Although the Registry of Veterinary Pathol- 
ogy has been in existence for approximately 2 
years only, the importance of the collection is 
being realized by practitioners as well as by 
research institutions and departments of path- 
ology in the respective veterinary schools. It 
is the Committee’s desire to promote the devel- 
opment of the Registry to the ultimate in use- 
fulness for those whom it is intended to serve. 

The collection has had a continuous growth 
since its inception and on May 1, 1946, the Reg- 
istry contained a total of 877 accessions. The 
material represented is most varied. In additon 
to many infectious diseases, the Registry also 
contains a large number of animal neoplasms 
representing several species. In view of the 
fact that the growth of the Registry to date 
has been accomplished in the face of many diffi- 
culties inherent to the war years, the future 
prospects for the rapid growth of the collection 
appear most promising. 

The Committee early realized that to best 
serve the veterinary profession, the Registry 
should be in a position to supply deficiencies in 
the teaching collections of the respective vet- 
erinary colleges and to provide facilities for 
graduate training in pathology for those who 
wish to pursue pathology as a career. Both of 
these objectives are being actively promoted at 
the present time and it is hoped that in the next 
annual report it will be possible to announce 
the first graduate student to be assigned for 
training to the Army Institute of Pathology. 
The need for young men, well trained in tissue 
pathology, was never more urgent than now. 
If pathology in relation to an understanding of 
disease is to occupy its proper place in our 
teaching institutions, serious thought must be 
given at once to means whereby young men 
would be attracted to this field. The Army In- 
stitute of Pathology offers opportunities for this 
training to a degree not found elsewhere. It is 
exceedingly important that the Registry of 
Veterinary Pathology have at all times a grad- 
uate student assigned for a year’s training in 
this unusually fine institution. 

During the past year the Registry of Veter- 
inary Pathology was asked to assist in supplying 
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material for the teaching of pathology in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine recently estab- 
lished at Tuskegee Institute. The request was 
granted and a considerable amount of material 
was supplied. 

It should again be emphasized that the Army 
Institute of Pathology offers a diagnosis serv- 
ice for practicing veterinarians and others seri- 
ously concerned with disease processes. It is 
only necessary to fix the specimen properly in 
10 per cent formalin and mail it to the Regis- 
try of Veterinary Pathology, Army Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, D. C., with a brief 
statement of the salient features of the case 
from which the specimen was obtained. This 
service is rendered without charge. It is de- 
sired that veterinarians who encounter speci- 
mens representing disease processes that might 
be of value to the Registry send the specimens 
to the above address, express collect. 

On April 16, 1946, the Committee on Registry 
of Veterinary Pathology met at the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Washington, D. C. Colonel 
Balduin Lucké, the exofficio member represent- 
ing the Army Institute of Pathology was unable 
to attend. Instead, Colonel Raymond Dart, M.C., 
Deputy Director of the Institute was present. 
Since Captain C. L. Davis had been separated 
from the Army, Major T. C. Jones, V.C., now 
assigned to the Institute of Pathology, agreed 
to act as secretary for the Committee. 

One of the important items of business which 
was acted upon was the decision to create an 
advisory committee. The individuals selected 
will serve to stimulate interest in the Registry, 
and act as consultants on material submitted 
and make available their experience of special 
problems that may arise. A list of seven promi- 
nent experimental and tissue pathologists in 
the veterinary field was agreed upon, and an 
invitation to serve was sent to each by the 
chairman, 

The Committee agreed that a survey should 
be made to determine the character of the col- 
lections of pathologic materials available in the 
respective colleges of veterinary medicine and 
that this information be properly filed in the 
office of the Registry at the Army Institute of 
Pathology. It was also deemed advisable to 
inquire of the departments of pathology in the 
respective veterinary schools concerning the 
deficiencies existing in their teaching collections 
so that the needed material might be supplied 
through the Registry of Veterinary Pathology. 
This survey has been undertaken. The Registry 
has recently received a valuable collection of 
tissues representing tuberculous mastitis in cat- 
tle. This material which is rarely encountered 
in America was supplied through the kindness 
of Dr. John T. Stamp, Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburg, Scotland. Teaching collec- 
tions of 50 slides each of this material are being 
prepared and within a very short time all of our 
teaching institutions will be supplied with the 
material free of charge. It is hoped to event- 
ually fill in other deficiencies in the teaching 
collections by similar sets of slides representing 
morbid conditions that are seldom seen or are 
difficult to obtain. 

The Committee felt that during the coming 
year every effort should be made to obtain ma- 
terial representing the normal histology of as 
many species of animals as possible. Material 
of this sort is seldom available in any of the 
research or teaching institutions and such a 
collection at the Army Institute of Pathology, 
when available in loan sets, would be invaluable 
for investigators and graduate students. 

Considerable progress can be reported on the 
development of plans for a new Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology at Washington. The new 


building, as contemplated, will provide facilities 


for teaching and research and will be sufficiently 
large to accommodate the various registries of 
pathology. The plans are coming along satis- 
factorily and there is good reason to believe 
that within a relatively short time construction 
will be started. 

The Committee recommends that the sum of 
$1,000 be appropriated by the AVMA in support 
of the Registry for the ensuing year. This is 
the amount that was provided last year and is 
a rather nominal sum in view of the actual ex- 
pense incurred in maintaining the collection 
and providing for its future growth and use- 
fullness. In addition, the Committee requests 
the appropriation of $50.00 for secretarial assist- 
ance during the ensuing year. 

The Committee reports with much regret the 
retirement of Dr. C. L. Davis from the member- 
ship of the Committee. Dr. Davis contributed 
immeasurably to the establishment and growth 
of the collection while he was stationed in 
Washington during the past three years. His 
continuous enthusiasm and insatiable curiosity 
were prime factors in the development of the 
Registry, and the other members @f the Com- 
mittee extend to him a vote of appreciation for 
his meritorious services. 

Dr. Balduin Lucké, who was until recently 
deputy Director of the Army Institute of Path- 
ology and ex officio member of our committee, 
has been separated from the Army and has re- 
turned to his former position at the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Committee wishes to express to Dr. Lucké its 
warmest appreciation for his very considerable 
contribution to the development of the Registry 
of Veterinary Pathology. From the time the 
Registry was established, Dr. Lucké gave un- 
selfishly of his time and talents in furthering 
the project. His great interest in comparative 
pathology, his scholarship and scientific attri- 
butes and his comprehensive understanding of 
the importance of pathology in the advancement 
of medical sciences were of valuable assistance. 

The Chairman requests that Major T. G. Jones, 
who is now stationed at the Army Institute of 
Pathology, be appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
succeeding Dr. Davis. It is also requested 
that Colonel J. E. Ash be made a member of 
the Committee ex officio. 


WILLIAM H. FELDMAN, Chairman 
HARRY W. SCHOENING 


Special Committees 


Committee on History 


The Committee has decided to direct its ef- 
forts toward the following projects: (1) biog- 
raphies of the deans of veterinary colleges; 
(2) biographies of presidents of the AVMA; 
(3) biographies of chiefs of the Army Veteri- 
nary Corps; (4) biographies of chiefs of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; and (5) history of 
the participation of the veterinary profession 
in World War II. 

Information is being assembled along the 
several lines indicated, and although no report 
on work completed is available at this time, 
such reports will be issued from time to time 
as projects are completed, 

s/ JOSEPH M. ARBURUA, Chairman 
W. E. COTTON JOHN R. MOHLER 
GEO. H. GLOVER JOHN L. TYLER 
L. A. MERILLAT 
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Rabies 


During the past several years, definite in- 
formation has been obtained through field 
studies pointing to definite methods applicable 
in this country for the control of rabies. The 
Committee considers it very desirable that the 
whole problem be given careful study by the 
various groups directly concerned in the con- 
trol of the disease, and that these groups meet 
and formulate a satisfactory program which 
then could be transmitted to the dog-owning 
public through the various dog associations 
and to the public at large. 

The Committee recommends that a meeting be 
called of the various groups involved in rabies 
control, namely, a representative or representa- 
tives of the American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association, the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the American Animal Hospital Asso- 
ciation and the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, and that the meeting be arranged 
by the chairman of the Special Rabies Com- 
mittee of the AVMA. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has been col- 
lecting statistics on the incidence of rabies 
for a number of years. These statistics are 
for the calendar year and are not published 
until some months after the close of the year. 
While these statistics are of value to show 
the incidence and importance of the disease 
as it might appear in the various states, it 
does not give neighboring states an opportu- 
nity to set up protective measures. Therefore, 
because of the prevalence of rabies in the 
United States at present, and the importance 
of stopping its spread by setting up protective 
barriers (quarantine regulations), the Commit- 
tee recommends that each state immediately 
arrange with the states bordering it, to ex- 
change information on the location and inci- 
dence of rabies. This would be most useful 
if it were done on a monthly basis, or oftener 
if necessary. Thus, states would be alerted 
of foci of infection outside their borders suf- 
ficiently in advance to enable them to take de- 
fensive measures if they wish. Such an ar- 
rangement might also lead to exchange of in- 
formation on control precedures which would 
be mutually beneficial. 

The Committee endorses previous reports of 
the Special Rabies Committee. 

The Committee recommends that the Special 
Rabies Committee be continued. Report en- 
dorsed by majority of the Committee. 

s/ C. P. ZEPP, Chairman 
CHAS. W. BOWER EDWIN LAITINEN 
GLEN L. DUNLAP J. R. RUBLE 
JOHN H. GILLMANN H. W. SCHOENING 
REX TAYLOR 


Nomenclature of Diseases 


Two years ago the House of Representatives 
received a report from this Committee that 
included an outline or scheme for cataloging 
the diseases of animals (J.A.V.M.A., 1944, 
105:3385). The outline was to show one of the 
basic and fundamental problems indigenous to 
the work of the Committee, namely, that of 
Setting up a system for classifying and record- 
ing the names and terms used in North Amer- 
lea to designate the diseases and disorders of 
animals, 

_ The proposed system was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Committee that was held in Decem- 
ber, 1944, and again in December, 1945, at 
which time slight modifications were made in 
Some of its subsections or categories, and a 


It was 
the consensus of those present at the meeting 
in December, 1945, that the Committee proceed 
toward the completion of its report by record- 
ing and listing the diseases and disorders of 
animals in accordance with the system as modi- 


letter and numeral code was added. 


fied and coded. It was the further consensus 
that a segment of the system and code be at- 
tached to this report. The segment selected 
pertains to the diseases of the integument 
(skin, hair and feathers, horns and beaks, hoofs 
and claws). 


CLASSIFIED NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES 
OF ANIMALS 


B—Diseases of the Integument 
B.10—Skin 

B.10.10—Due to prenatal influence 
B.10.11—Due to infections 


B.10.11.10—Bacteria 

B.10.11.11—Viruses 

B.10.11.12—Fungi, molds and yeasts 
B.10.11.13—Protozoa 

B.10.11.14—Parasites 

B.10.12—Due to mineral poisons 
B.10.18—Due to vegetable poisons 
B.10.14—Due to allergies 

B.10.15—Due to physical forces 
B.10.16—Due to circulatory disturbances 
B.10.17—Due to disturbances of innervation 
B.10.18—Due to or associated with disturb- 


ances of metabolism and nutrition 
B.10.18.10—Water 
B.10.18.11—Protein 
10.18.12—Carbohydrates 
10.18.13—Fats 

10.18.14—Inorganic salts 
10.18.15—Vitamins 

10.19—Due to neoplasms 
10.20—Due to unknown and obscure causes 
20—Hair and feathers 
20.10—Due to prenatal influences 
20.11—Due to infections 
20.11.10—Bacteria 

te., etc. 

B.30—Horns and Beaks 
B.30.10—Due to prenatal influences 
B.30.11—Due to infections 
B.30.11.10—Bacteria 

etc., ete. 

B.40—Hoofs and Claws 
B.40.10—Due to prenatal influences 
B.40.11—Due to infections 
B.40.11.10—Bacteria 

etc., etc. 


The following paragraphs will help to ex- 
plain the codified system. 

The letter is the code designation for the 
anatomical system of the body affected. Ex- 
ample: A is the letter which designates the 
Body as a whole; B that which designates the 
integument; C that which designates the bones 
and D that which designates the joints. 

The first decimal two digit number follow- 
ing the letter designates a subdivision of the 
anatomical system where a subdivision is nec- 
essary for more detailed classification. Ex- 
ample: B.10 is the code sign for the integument 
(B) and its subdivision, the skin (.10). B.20 is 
the code sign for the integument (B) and its 
subdivision, the hair and feathers (.20). 

The second decimal two digit numbers fol- 
lowing the letter and the first decimal two 
digit number convey the etiological phase of 
the disease. Example: B.10.10 is the code sign 
for the integument and subdivision skin the 
cause of which is due to a prenatal influence. 
In the case of B.10.11 the anatomic system and 
subdivision involved is the same as before but 
the cause is some infection. Where the in- 
fecting agent is known to be a bacterium then 
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a third decimal two digit number follows the 
second, and in this case would be coded as 
B.10.11.10. 

An analysis of the system will reveal that 
the classifying arrangement includes both 
topographical and etiological factors. It fol- 
lows very closely the Standard Nomenclature 
of Disease that is used in many hospitals and 
clinics for human beings and endorsed by the 
American Medical Association. In the opinion 
of the “Committee, it is believed that it is 
highly devirable to parallel a classification of 
the diseases of animals with one already in 
use by the medical profession for classifying 
the diseases of man. 

H. Cc. H. KERNKAMP, Chairman 
F. R. BEAUDETTE JOHN H. HELWIG 
J. D. BECK I. A. MERCHANT 
M. A. EMMERSON CARL OLSON, JR. 
GEO. H. HART FRANK THORP 
BENJ. SCHWARTZ, Consulting Member 


Vital Statistics 


The Special Committee on Vital Statistics 
of animal diseases held a meeting Dec. 7, 1945, 
at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Dr. B. T. Simms, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, was 
present and discussed means of collecting statis- 
tical data on animal morbidity and mortality 
from the angle of the bureau field of each state. 
It was the consensus of those present that 
much valuable information could be gathered 
in this way at a minimum expenditure and 
effort. The meeting was adjourned with the 
understanding that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry would give the idea further and more 
careful consideration. 

Early this year, the Committee on Veter- 
inary Services for Farm Animals, sponsored by 
the National Research Council’s Agricultural 
Board, has undertaken to promote activity in 
two related subjects pertaining to the eco- 
nomics of livestock morbidity and mortality. 
The first of these requires a determination of 
the number of cases of morbidity and mortality 
occurring in livestock on farms and ranches. 
The second is to determine the economics of 
morbidity and mortality. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Washington, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the Statistical Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, 
have all shown great interest In these prob- 
lems. Some funds have been raised among 
these groups, and the Statistical Laboratory at 
Ames is setting up a project to develop methods 
whereby these questions can be surveyed relia- 
bly. It is planned that a survey will be made 
in Iowa this year. A veterinarian has been 
added to the staff of the Statistical Laboratory. 

In April, the chairman conferred with Dr. 
B. T. Simms in Washington pertaining to com- 
piling statistical data on animal diseases in 
the Washington office. Because of the recent 
activity of the Committee on Veterinary Services 
for Farm Animals, together with the lack of 
funds and personnel, he advised that to estab- 
lish a compiling service at this time would 
not be feasible. Furthermore, he commented 
that the Bureau of Anima! Industry had appro- 
priated funds to be used by the Committee on 
Veterinary Services for Farm Animals to make 
trial surveys. In making these trial surveys, 
it is hoped that a method will be worked out 
to collect better statistical data on diseases of 
animals, thereby saving much expense of experi- 
menting and using impractical methods in the 
various states. 

This committee commends the Committee on 
Veterinary Services for Farm Animals for their 
activities to establish a practical method of 


collecting statistical data on morbidity and 
mortality of animals. Although it is our un- 
derstanding that the method used will be the 
“sampling method,” instead of actually obtain- 
ing definite numbers from each and every prac- 
titioner, as well as from other agencies dealing 
with animal diseases, yet this will give valuable 
information such as has never been obtained 
heretofore. 

In view of the fact that additional valuable 
information may be collected by reporting every 
“reportable” disease to a central agency, this 
committee recommends that states continue to 
strengthen their reporting services for the pur- 
pose of better animal disease control. We fur- 
ther recommend that this committee be con- 
tinued. 

CHAS. W. BOWER, Chairman 
J. F. BULLARD Cc. C. FRANKS 
A. B. CRAWFORD L. M. HURT 
HARRY F. DOTSON c. C. MORRILL 


Parasitology 


In its 1945 report, the Special Committee on 
Parasitology recommended to the Association 
(1) that the Special Committee on Parasitology 
be abolished and that in its stead there be ap- 
pointed a permanent or standing committee on 
parasitology, or (2) that, in accordance with the 
provisions of article 12 of the Administrative 
By-Laws of the AVMA, the president state the 
duties of the committee at the time of its ap- 
pointment. The part of the report containing 
these recommendations was approved by the 
Executive Board and adopted by the House of 
Representatives (J.A.V.M.A., Oct., 1945: 190-191). 
Unfortunately, neither the Executive Board, 
when approving the report nor the House of 
Representatives when adopting the _ report, 
elected to choose between the alternatives pro- 
posed by the Committee and at the end of the 
meeting, therefore, the status of the Committee 
remained unchanged. It now appears, however, 
that the Committee’s recommendations have not 
gone completely unheeded and it is happy to 
report that in February of this year the presi- 
dent suggested that this year this committee 
make a report on “Controlling the Spread of 
Mange.” Since different kinds of mites may be 
responsible for mange in practically all classes 
of domestic and wild animals, it obviously was 
impossible to cover the entire subject in the 
time available. Therefore, it was decided to 
restrict the report to mange in cattle as it has 
lately been reported from New York and some 
other states in the northeastern section of the 


* United States. 


{This report, prepared by Dr. D. W. Baker and 
delivered as an address at the annual convention 
in Boston under the title “Cattle Scabies in the 
Northeastern States,” constitutes the chief work 
of the committee during the year.] 

The report says that the losses from lowered 
milk production, waste of feed and labor, and 
deaths of weakened and debilitated animals in 
both beef and dairy herds, all due to this dis- 
ease, are enormous. 

Among the causes contributing to the spread 
of the disease, the New York State veterinary 
authorities list the uncontrolled and unsuper- 
vised community sales, lack of accurate diagno- 
sis, inadequate treatment, and the practice on 
the part of owners of cattle of indiscriminately 
mixing infected and noninfected animals. 

The campaign inaugurated by them aims (1) 
to acquaint both farmers and veterinarians with 
the disease and its importance, (2) to inform 
veterinarians concerning the importance of 
thorough examination and accurate diagnosis, 
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(3) to outline methods of prevention, and (4) 
to demonstrate proper methods of treatment. 

This campaign, by engaging the interest of 
all those concerned with the problem through 
modern means of publicity will, undoubtedly, 
result in greatly diminishing the incidence of 
the disease and, provided efforts are persistent 
and interest is maintained at a high level, may 
lead to its complete eradication. 

The Committee wishes to express to Dr. Baker 
its sincere appreciation and thanks for the in- 
formation contained in this report. May his 
efforts and the efforts of those associated with 
him be crowned with success. 

The Committee wishes to repeat its recom- 
mendation of last year that the present Special 
Committee on Parasitology be abolished and 
that it be replaced by a permanent or standing 
committee on parasitology. 

s/ G. DIKMANS, Chairman 
D. W. BAKER R. E. REBRASSIER 
E. A. BENBROOK J. N. SHAW 
H. S. CAMERON W. E. SWALES 
Ww. H. KRULL 


Food Hygiene 


The Committee has concerned itself chiefly 
with the formulation of an outline of a food 
inspection code (January JOURNAL), and of a 
sample code (June JOURNAL). Reprints of 
these are available, and the Committee recom- 
mends that they be used by states and any of 
their subdivisions, to provide food which will 
be sound, healthful, and fit for human con- 
sumption, 

It is further recommended that the Commit- 
tee, during the coming year, devote its efforts 
to presenting to the Association model draw- 
ings of a small meat packing house which will 
include facilities for handling all species of 
and the manufacture of products derived from 
such animals. 

W. SEHER, Chairman 
M. 0. BARNES H. E. KINGMAN, JR. 
M. R. CLARKSON E. M. LYNN 


Diseases of Dairy Cattle 


When this committee was appointed, Presi- 
dent Farquharson suggested that we select one 
of the many important problems pertaining to 
the diseases of dairy cattle and discuss it from 
the standpoint of new developments in that 
particular field. Complying with this request, 
your committee is submitting the following re- 
port which is much shorter and radically differ- 
ent from those of previous years. 

After careful consideration, we decided that 
one of the most important problems confronting 
the large animal practitioner is respiratory dis- 
eases of dairy cattle. We, therefore, report the 
new developments on this subject. 

One of the conditions that we have to cope 
with is calf pneumonia, which is often accom- 
panied with diarrhea. In most areas of the 
United States and especially in the North, mor- 
tality among calves has been very high due to 
this condition. Udall' has recently reported a 
System of raising calves which practically 
eliminates losses from pneumonia and, for that 
reason, we consider it well worth reporting at 
this time: 

“The calves are left with their dams for the 
frst three days in order to obtain colostrum. 
On the fourth day, the calf is placed in a box- 
Stall with a nurse cow. In general, there are 
only 1 or 2 cows in a stall. The calves are ra- 
tioned at the rate of 10 lb. of milk per day per 


In nearly all cases, one side of the stalls 
is open, or partially open, to the outside,— 
preferably the south side. At Tarbell Farms, 
such places as one end of a barn, farm machin- 
ery sheds, rows of box stalls comprising a long 
building, calf barns, box stall, etc., are utilized; 
sometimes, there is a tarpaulin curtain that 
may be lowered at night or when there is a cold 
driving wind. This method of raising calves 
started in December, 1943. The herdsmen stated 
that only 1 calf has shown a tendency to suck 
cows after weaning. A few of the calves wean 
themselves before the end of four months when 
all calves are removed from the nurse cow. 
They bawl until no longer able to make a noise 
and then go on as mature animals. Across one 
corner a plank is nailed, under which the calf 
has access to special calf grain. When calves 
are raised with nurse cows, they begin to eat 
grain and hay and drink water at a younger 
age than when pail-fed. In general, they are 
livelier, wilder, and more thrifty. In the win- 
ter, they soon grow long hair. Shivering is 
not infrequent but they remain free from 
respiratory infection. Since this method has 
been used, there has been no pneumonia in 
calves raised in this manner. 

There is still a high percentage of diarrhea 
within the first week, and the death rate would 
be considerable except for the fact that they 
are checked daily and given sulfathalidine as 
soon as diarrhea appears. It is important that 
treatment be started at once. A few deaths 
have occurred but the owner claims that it is 
because they did not receive sufficient colostrum 
or that there was insufficient time to check 
them carefully and _ start treatment soon 
enough. In 1945, 121 males and 121 females 
were born on this farm. Of the females, only 
4 of commercial value died. The deaths, as ex- 
plained by the owner, were a result of failure 
on his part to keep track of the calves. The 
mortality is only a small fraction of any pre- 
vious record over a period of twenty-five years. 

This method of raising calves has been pre- 
viously reported both in this country and in 
England, and it has always proved successful. 

Many practitioners are claiming excellent re- 
sults with penicillin in the treatment of 
respiratory diseases of cattle, especially calves. 
In calf pneumonia, 100,000 units are adminis- 
tered intravenously every four hours with ex- 
cellent results. In hemorrhagic septicemia in 
the adult animal, the dose is from 200,000 to 
500,000 units intravenously every four hours. 
Unfortunately, we have been unable to locate 
correlated data on this method of treatment, 
but without doubt some will appear in the 
near future. 

Madden? reports outstanding results in over 
150 cases of respiratory trouble in calves and 
cows with the use of the following preparation— 

Sodium Sulfathiazole 2%% w/v 
Sodium Sulfapyridine 2%% w/v 
Dextrose 5% 

1/6 M. Sodium Lactate q.s. 

For example, he gives the following case re- 
ports: Calf 6 weeks old having a temperature 
of 106 F., labored breathing. ... Clinical diag- 
nosis, pneumonia; 40 ce. given intraperitoneally, 
no other treatment. Within two days the calf 
was back to normal. 

In another herd, in which calf pneumonia was 
very prevalent, there were 11 cases with tem- 
peratures ranging from 104 to 106 F. All were 
given 1 ce. per pound of weight, intraperito- 
neally. The dose was repeated on the third day 
and all made uneventful recoveries. 

On another farm, where calf mortality due to 
respiratory infection and poor care was high, 
newborn calves were given 40 cc. within the 
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first twenty-four hours. Since this treatment 
started, no losses have occurred, In a few cases, 
a second and third injection was given. 

Apparently better results are obtained when 
this preparation is given the cattle intraperito- 
neally instead of intravenously. For the early 
stages of shipping fever, one dose is given and 
no other treatment is necessary. 

One of the latest products to be used 
successfully in treatment of respiratory dis- 
eases of cattle is sulfamerazine (4 methyl-2- 
sulfanilamido-pyrimidine). Studies by Roblin’, 
Caldwell, and Sprague’, and their associates 
have shown that sulfamerazine is a monomethy] 
derative of sulfapyrimidine. 

The compound occurs as a white crystalline 
powder of poor solubility but can be converted 
into the readily soluble sodium salt. 

Experimental and clinical studies*?® have 
shown that higher blood levels can be obtained 
with sulfamerazine than with sulfadiazine or 
sulfathiazole as a result of several factors, 
namely, the drug is more completely and rapidly 
absorbed from the intestinal tract and more 
slowly excreted; hence smaller doses attain 
comparable blood levels. 

These characteristics are especially desirable 
in a compound that is to be used in veterinary 
practice, particularly in the treatment of in- 
fections caused by a variety of bacteria. Smaller 
doses of a drug that can be administered at 
less frequent intervals, while apparently pro- 
ducing the desired therapeutic results, can be 
translated into lower cost of treatment and an 
appreciable saving of time in the administration 
of medication. 

Thorp® employed sulfamerazine in 16 cases 
of calf pneumonia with satisfactory results. No 
toxic effects were observed following adminis- 
tration of 1.0 gr. per pound of body weight; 
and a satisfactory blood concentration, viewed 
from the standpoint of clinical results, was ob- 
tained in calves with this dosage. In several 
calves upon which blood studies were made, 
concentrations of total drug of from 6 to 8 mg. 
per cent were obtained. No studies were con- 
ducted with calves weighing more than 100 
lbs., but on the basis of work with other sul- 
fonamides it was considered possible to reduce 
the dose. This supposition was not confirmed. 

Fincher and Roberts” found sulfamerazine 
effective in the therapy of pneumonia in calves. 
Their schedule of treatment was 0.15 Gm. per 
kilogram (approximately 1 gr. per lb.) of body 
weight on the first day, 0.10 Gm. per kilogram 
(0.75 gr. per lb.) of body weight on the second 
day, and thereafter 0.075 Gm. per kilogram (0.5 
gr. per lb.) of body weight daily. Fourteen out 
of 18 cases so treated recovered. One of the 4 
that did not survive was destroyed for purposes 
of autopsy. 

An Illinois veterinarian reports the use of 
sodium sulfamerazine intravenously in 21 cases 
of calf pneumonia. These calves ranged in age 
from 1 to 5 months. Their temperatures ranged 
from 102 to 106.8 F. They were given 5 to 12 
Gm, intravenously, with 7 given a second dose. 
Of this group, 19 made a complete recovery 
while 2 died. 

McAuliff™ used sulfamerazine in the treatment 
of hemorrhagic septicemia of cattle. In the first 
22 cases, the drug was administered daily in 
a dosage of 1 gr. per pound of body weight in 
divided doses every six hours for two days, 
with a reduction thereafter to 0.5 gr. per pound 
of body weight per day, in two doses twelve 
hours apart for three days. At the same time, 
from 100 to 250 cc. of hemorrhagic septicemia 
antiserum were administered to the sick ani- 
mals and, prophylactically, 50 ec. were admin- 
istered to all exposed animals. All of the animals 


recovered. In general, the temperature returned 
to normal in from three to four days, althourh 
in 5 animals, a week elapsed before this took 
place. Two of these 5 later succumbed to trau- 
matic gastritis, 1 within two weeks of initia) 
symptoms and the other in two months. A third 
and fourth aborted on the ninth and twelfh 
days, respectively. On the basis of experience 
with hemorrhagic septicemia in cattle, McAu- 
liff considers elevation of temperature for sey- 
eral days as a hazard to the fetus, since 
pregnant cows with fever frequently abort 
within two or three weeks. 

The results in this first series of cases 
prompted McAuliff to increase the dosage of 
sulfamerazine in the next series of 81 animals, 
1.5 gr. per pound of body weight being ad- 
ministered during the first twenty-four hours 
in divided doses every six hours, followed by 0.5 
gr. per pound of body weight for two or three 
additional days divided into two doses a day, 
twelve hours apart. In the 81 cases so treated, 
the temperature of 64 animals returned to 
normal in twenty-four hours, 12 returned to 
normal on the second day, and the remaining 
5 on the third day. In cases where pneumonia 
was present for several days, recovery was de- 
ferred a few days longer. 

Of these 81 cases, 42 also received hemorr- 
hagic septicemia antiserum in the same dosage 
as the first group of 22 cases. In the remaining 
39, however, no serum was administered. Judg- 
ing from the results among the latter, the 
administration of serum had no appreciable in- 
fluence on the rate of recovery, since the end 
resuits in those that received serum and those 
that did not were identical. 

In calf pneumonia, McAuliff -has used the same 
dosage schedule with sulfamerazine and ob- 
tained satisfactory results. It was found that 
the use of sodium sulfamerazine administered 
intravenously in doses of 1/3 gr. per pound of 
body weight resulted in a marked temperature 
reduction within twenty-four hours. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, in valuable animals, 0.5 
gr. per pound of body weight was administered 
orally in divided doses every twelve hours for 
several days. 

This worker also obtained favorable results 
from the use of sulfamerazine in septicemia 
associated with mastitis and metritis, but the 
number of cases treated was too small to war- 
rant definite conclusions. 

In summary, McAuliff stated that “It is essen- 
tial to commence treatment with an adequate 
dosage of 1.5 gr. per pound of body weight on 
the first day in order to obtain the desired 
results. This is followed by a dosage of 0.5 
gr. per pound of body weight for two or three 
days. Since sulfamerazine, when used as de- 
scribed, promotes clinical recovery on less fre- 
quent dosage, we feel that it is the sulfa drug 
of choice. No toxic or untoward effects were 
observed.” 

Wade” employed sulfamerazine in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia in 10 calves weighing from 
100 to 150 lb. A total dosage of 120 gr. per 
day was used. During the first three days of 
treatment, the quantity of drug was divided 
and given in four equal doses and each day 
thereafter in three doses daily. Five calves were 
treated for a period of four days, 1 for ten 
days, and 4 for thirteen days. Each calf also 
received 20 cc. of hemorrhagic septicemia anti- 
serum on the first day of treatment. Two un- 
treated calves died with symptoms of enteric 
and pneumoniec infection as manifested by di- 
arrhea and dyspnea. 

Wastrack™ obtained excellent results with 
sulfamerazine in the treatment of pneumonia 
in 13 calves. His dosage schedule was 0.15 Gm. 
per kilogram (approximately 1 gr. per Ib.) of 
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body weight the first day of treatment. In the 
second and third days, the dose was reduced 
by one-half. In these cases, a three-day treat- 
ment proved adequate, for the calves recovered 
satisfactorily. 

Wastrack used sulfamerazine also in the 
treatment of pneumonia and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia in 16 mature cattle. In these animals, the 
dose on the first day of treatment was about 
0.075 Gm. per kilogram (approximately 0.5 er. 
per lb.) of body weight, and was reduced by 
one-half on following days. 

Seven cows suffering from septicemia asso- 
ciated with metritis or mastitis were treated 
orally with sulfamerazine by this investigator. 
In a few cases, Wastrack placed several ounces 
of sulfamerazine powder in the uterus following 
manual removal of the placenta. Apparently, 
this procedure was helpful in preventing infec- 
tion that usually accompanies this condition. 

Osen™ employed sulfamerazine and brought 
about the recovery of 4 steers suffering from 
shipping fever. The animals weighed from 400 
to 700 lb. A daily dosage of 0.15 Gm. per kilo- 
gram (approximately 1 gr. per lb.) of body 
weight was administered twice a day for three 
days. One steer had been receiving sulfathiazole 
for three days without benefit. Following the 
change to sulfamerazine, decided improvement 
was noted within twenty-four hours after ad- 
ministration of the initial dose. 
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Diseases of Beef Cattle 


At the request of the officers of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the Committee 
on Diseases of Beef Cattle was asked to confine 
its efforts toward obtaining information relative 
to respiratory diseases of calves. 

Accordingly, an effort was made to obtain 


data relative to their incidence. A questionnaire* 
was sent to officials in many of the states in 
the United States, including directors of experi- 
ment stations and county and state veterinari- 
ans. 

The response to the questionnaire was nearly 
100 per cent and for those who were kind enough to 
reply we wish to express the gratitude of our- 
selves and the appreciation on the part of the 
veterinary profession as a whole. One member 
of our committee, Dr. Kenneth McKay, dis- 
tributed more than 50 copies of the question- 
naire to different men throughout the state of 
California. Dr. McKay is to be congratulated for 
the splendid codperation that he has given. The 
same is to be said of the other members of this 
committee. 

The information obtained was disconcerting 
in many respects, but perhaps that in itself is 
valuable and it may serve as an incentive for 
further investigation. 


s/ H. E. KINGMAN, (SR.), Chairman 
A. R. CAMPBELL E. R. FRANK 
J. C. CAREY L. R. VAWTER 
L. M. DARST 0. E. WOLFE 


Diseases of Sheep 


The discussion of the various parasite and 
disease problems of sheep is confined strictly 
to those which need investigation and clarifi- 
cation, no attempt being made to discuss all 
the ailments of this animal. Since the sheep 
business in this country naturally falls into 
three divisions—farm flocks, range flocks, and 
feeder lambs—this report follows the outline 
adopted by the 1944 committee in discussing 
the various problems. 


FARM FLOCKS 


Infestations with the internal parasites, par- 
ticularly the round worms, cause more loss 
among farm sheep than all other diseases com- 
bined. 

With the advent of phenothiazine we were 
provided with an extremely efficient tool for 
the control of the greater stomach worm 
(Haemonchus contortus) and the nodular worm 
(Oesophagostomum columbianum). 

This drug, however, is not nearly so efficient 
in ridding sheep of the smaller stomach worm 
(Ostertagia spp.) and the intestinal worms, 
Trichostrongylus spp., Cooperia spp. and Ne- 
matodirus spp. While the phenothiazine-salt 
mixture (1 to 10), free choice, has given en- 
couraging results, appreciably reducing egg- 
hatching, individual treatment of the badly 
infested animal with phenothiazine leaves much 
to be desired. A continued search for safe, 
efficient anthelmintics for these parasites is 
clearly indicated. 

Extensive tests of the newer medicines, 
notably hexachlorethane, for fluke-killing ef- 
ficiency in sheep are needed where the common 
liver fluke, Fasciola hepatica, constitutes a 
problem. The occurrence of black disease (Clos- 
tridium oedematiens infection) in some sec- 
tions of the country emphasizes the need for 
increased work on the fluke problem since this 
soil-borne anaérobe needs the fluke injury to 
the liver to establish infection. 

So-called stiff-lamb disease, distinct from 
white muscle disease, occurs commonly in both 
farm and range flocks, particularly in the 
Southwest. The affected animals recover, but 


*The results of the questionnaire will be pub- 
lished as an article in the JOURNAL when they 
are available. 
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the loss of weight and condition during the 
three-weeks course of the disease is economi- 
cally important. Cause, efficient methods of 
treatment, and prevention are not known and 
merit investigation. 

Pregnancy disease (ketosis, stercoremia, etc.) 
is common and certainly warrants further 
study. The well-nourished, farm-flock ewe, 
often carrying twin fetuses, is the usual victim, 
in contradistinction to the occurrence of the 
trouble in the thin, poorly-nourished range ewe 
carrying a single fetus. There is some evidence 
that acute thiamin deficiency is the precipi- 
tating factor in the thin range ewe. Whether 
the same thing holds true for the well-nour- 
ished farm ewe is a moot question. Certainly 
there is need for much more work on the whole 
problem. 

The pneumonia complex (too often called 
hemorrhagic septicemia) is primarily a feeder 
lamb problem but occurs cften enough among 
farm flocks to emphasize the importance of 
further investigation, especially as to cause 
and prevention. 

Much further information regarding the vita- 
min and mineral requirements of sheep in farm 
flocks on the usual rations is needed, especially 
in view of accumulating evidence that the birth 
of weak lambs, still births, and allied troubles 
may very well be the results of feeding rations 
deficient in essential substances. 


RANGE FLOCKS 


So far as round worms are concerned, the 
preceding discussion applies as well to the 
range flocks, especially in the southwestern 
sheep states where many of the range bands 
are run in permanent fenced pastures and the 
roundworm menace is ever present. 

The fact that, in some of the mountain states 
where black disease occurs, an efficient means of 
immunizing sheep against this infection has 
been developed does not obviate the necessity 
for continued work on the destruction of the 
liver fluke Fasciola hepatica. 

The fringed tapeworm, Thysanosoma acti- 
noides, is prevalent in sheep throughout the 
range states. The life cycle of this parasite out- 
side the host is unknown, What is the inter- 
mediate host? How long is the developmental 
period outside the sheep? Is there a practical 
means of breaking the life cycle and thus pre- 
venting infestation of the sheep? The economic 
importance of this parasite, principally con- 
demnation of the infected liver, makes intensive 
investigation of the problem imperative. 

The whole question of mineral supplements 
for the range sheep should be the subject of 
concentrated study. There is a dearth of factual 
information on this subject. 

The whole subject of poisonous plants, 
which cause large losses among range bands 
every year and also occasion appreciable losses 
among farm flocks, should be continuously 
studied, especially as regards isolation of the 
toxic principles and the development of efficient 
antidotes. It is well to bear in mind that, with 
the single exception of treatment for hydro- 
cyanic acid poisoning, we do not have any de- 
pendable, satisfactory antidotes for plant poi- 
sonings in animals. The fact that many plants 
are known to be poisonous for sheep, coupled 
with the further fact that the toxic principles 
of several of them are known, merely serves 
to emphasize the gap in our knowledge as to 
what to do about it when plant-poisoned ani- 
mals are encountered. For all practical pur- 
poses, the development of efficient antidotes 
for plant poisonings is a virgin field for both 
the organic chemist and the veterinarian. And 
there is little question that efforts in this field 
would be rewarded. 


At times, pregnancy disease occasions very 
large losses among thin, poorly-nourished range 
ewes. The fact that this malady is economically 
important in both farm and range ewes points 
up the need for further investigation as to 
the true cause, efficient treatment, and methods 
of prevention. 

The stiff lamb disease, mentioned under Farm 
Flocks, also occurs sporadically among range 
lambs and occasions sufficient weight loss to 
make it important and worthy of study. 

Rather large losses of nursing lambs from 
sporadic outbreaks of enterotoxemia occur 
among range flocks of several of the western 
states every year. The original work of Ben- 
netts in Australia, followed by the findings of 
several investigators in this country, has not 
cleared up completely, as yet, the etiology and 
“mechanics” of this disease. The rdéle of the 
toxin of Clostridium welchii, Type D (isolated 
from the gut contents of typical cases) is still 
the subject of debate. Since apparently the 
same condition, under the name of overeating, 
often causes large losses among lambs in the 
feedlot, there can be no question that further 
investigation of the disease is needed. 

Foot rot is of extreme importance among 
range bands in several of the mountain states. 
While Actinomyces necrophorous has been ac- 
cused of causing the disease, there is reason 
to suspect that this organism is a secondary 
invader and that the real cause has not yet 
been found. Beside investigation to discover the 
exciting cause, we need efficient practical meth- 
ods of treatment and prevention. 

Necrotic mastitis (blue bag) occurs sporadi- 
cally among range ewes, and very often causes 
extremely large losses. One hundred to 300 
head in a band of 1,000 is not uncommon. The 
disease also is often seen in farm ewes. Despite 
the fact that the condition has been investi- 
gated by various workers, we still do not know 
either the originating cause or all of the con- 
tributory factors. A species of Pasteurella has 
been isolated from some cases, a Micrococcus 
from others, and the anaérobe, Cl. welchii (type 
not specified), from still others. Efficient means 
of treatment and prevention are not known at 
present. 

The infectious venereal disease of rams and 
progressive pneumonia (“lungers”) constitute 
more or less local problems among range sheep 
in some of the mountain states, which need 
further investigation. 


FEEDER LAMBS 


The internal parasite problems which furrow 
the brow of the lamb feeder are coccidiosis— 
loss of weight and/or death loss, and fringed 
tapeworm (Tenia actinoides) infestation—liver 
condemnation in the slaughtered lamb. 

While coccidium is invariably present in the 
intestines of both range and farm lambs, it is 
seldom that the infestation manifests itself 
clinically in these animals. But it constitutes a 
serious problem and occasions large losses 
among feedlot lambs. While much work has 
been done on this disease, more complete 
knowledge regarding management, sanitary 
measures, and therapeutic medicines is urgently 
needed. 

The fact that the fringed tapeworm (T. 
actinoides) is a problem in the feedlot lamb as 
well as in the range animal merely empha- 
sizes the necessity’ for intensive work on this 
parasite. 

Overeating (enterotoxemia) at times occasions 
severe losses among feeder lambs, usually af- 
fecting the largest, best lambs just about the 
time they are commencing to “bloom.” As stated 
under the discussion of the same disease in 
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nursing range lambs, further study of the 
problem is certainly needed. 

The so-called pneumonia complex, or hem- 
orrhagie septicemia-like disease, which too 
often occurs among lambs within a week or 
ten days after the animals are shipped and 
placed in the feedlots, needs much further in- 
vestigation. Reams have been written on the 
subject, particularly as to the r6le of Pasteurella 
multocida, variety ovis, but convincing evi- 
dence as to the true cause of the condition 
remains to be presented. There is no question 
that fatigue, lack of proper feeding and water- 
ing and overcrowding, etc., incident to shipping, 
are important contributory factors in all out- 
breaks but the underlying cause is still a sub- 
ject of debate. Satisfactory treatment, medicinal 
and biologic, together with efficient methods of 
management and prevention, deserve further 
investigation. 

The occurrence of urinary calculi in the feeder 
lamb often constitutes a serious problem and 
may entail very considerable death losses. Lack 
of vitamin A in the ration unquestionably plays 
a part in the formation of the calculi; how- 
ever, that other unknown etiologic factors enter 
into the problem is beyond dispute. We need 
to dévelop both efficient means of prevention 
and satisfactory methods of treatment. 


s/I. B. BOUGHTON, Chairman 
Ww. D. ANDREWS N. G. CORBETT 


THOMAS CRISPELL 


Diseases of Swine 


Your committee, at the suggestion of the 
house of representatives, will report only one 
phase of swine diseases this year. It was sug- 
gested that the report should deal with diseases 
of the baby pig. 

It is our feeling that, first of all, we must 
have a definition of “baby pig’’—therefore, this 
will include the first fourteen days of life. There 
are obvious reasons for us to include in this 
report the gestation period of the sow. Many 
pig losses take place during this period, and 
it exerts a decided influence on the baby pigs 
following farrowing. Therefore, we will take 
into consideration the breeding stock, swine 
husbanding of the herd—which includes the 
nutrition of the sow during the gestation pe- 
riod—the proper care of the sow and pigs at 
farrowing and, finally, the various problems 
encountered in the nursing pig during the first 
fourteen days of life. 

No attempt will be made to give clinical 
symptoms or treatment of the conditions dis- 
cussed, It is the committee’s desire to point out 
certain conditions and state, whenever possible, 
the fundamental causes of the disturbances, 
thereby having a compilation of these condi- 
tions which will be accessible to the profession. 

It has been shown, quite conclusively, that 
both boar and sow play an important part in 
the type and vigor of the pigs farrowed. Of 
course, this factor must be accompanied by 
proper nutrition and care. It appears that the 
prevailing genes, so to speak, are sometimes 
supplied by the boar and in other instances by 
the sow. These factors should always be con- 
sidered in the purchase of bieeding stock. We 
believe that it is a scientific fact that a strong, 
vigorous boar bred to a medium sow does result 
in average pigs, but when this type of boar ts 
mated with a strong, vigorous sow, the pigs 
are exceedingly strong and losses following far- 
rowing are reduced. 

Faulty nutrition has been recognized for some 
time by those who study nutritional problems, 
and only comparatively recently by the mem- 
bers of our profession. If we have the proper 


breeding stock and fail to supply the proper 
amounts of. nutrients to the sow during gesta- 
tion, there may be small litters, pigs weak at 
farrowing time with death losses exceedingly 
high, and those animals that do survive may 
require excessive time and feed to grow them 
to maturity. In this faulty diet, we refer prin- 
cipally to the lack of calcium, phosphorus, pro- 
tein (both animal and vegetable), vitamins A 
and D, iodine, iron, and other trace elements. 
From experimental work reported on other an- 
imal species, it is quite evident that the lack 
of protein plays a very important part in the 
vigor and rapid development of the offspring. 

The lack of sufficient vitamin A in the diet 
of the sow prior to breeding and during the 
gestation period often results in the birth of 
dead pigs or those so weak that they die shortly 
after birth. Pigs may be born with various de- 
fects and abnormalities, including absence of 
the eye, various developmental] defects such as 
accessory ears, subcutaneous cysts, cleft pal- 
ates, faulty kidney development, and malformed 
hind legs. 

Hypoglycemia is becoming more prevalent 
and, without a doubt, is primarily due to the 
inability to supply to the fetus during gesta- 
tion—by means of the fetal circulation or 
through the first milk—the necessary amount 
of sugar required to nourish the young animal 
body properly. Whether this is due to a lack 
of the proper carbohydrates in the feed of the 
sow or to an endocrine disturbance which fails 
to utilize or convert these carbohydrates, we 
are unable to say. It is evident that fasting 
for twenty-four hours will result in a lowering 
of the blood sugar and in typical cases of this 
disturbance, 

Infectious disturbances which occur during 
the gestation period cause heavy losses in the 
pig crop. An attack of swine flu during ges- 
tation may cause the sow to abort her pigs, 
with loss of the entire litter, or it may result 
in carrying the pigs the full period with a large 
number being born dead or so weak that they 
die within a day or so. 

Infection of the sow with Brucella suis may 
have a similar effect. In this conditien, plans 
have been published, which give a satisfactory 
method for the control of brucellosis in swine. 
Reports of certain experiments show that this 
condition has been controlled quite satisfactor- 
ily following the use of Br. abortus vaccines 
prepared from strain 19. There have also been 
adverse reports following the use of this vac- 
cine. We wish to call these facts to your at- 
tention, but we await the reports of a greater 
number of investigators and the use of this 
product on a more extensive scale and over a 
greater period of time, in completely controlled 
experiments. Experimental work has been car- 
ried on for some time in the use of another type 
vaccine for the control of brucellosis in swine 
which looks more promising, but we wish to 
state that, at this time, the blood test, segre- 
gation, and slaughter method is probably the 
most reliable and satisfactory. 

Mismanagement at the time of farrowing or 
for the first few days afterwards accounts for 
a considerable loss. Overlaying is not uncom- 
mon, and just the placing of guard rails in 
the farrowing pen satisfactorily controls this 
problem. In the northern states, where sows 
farrow during cold weather, the use of an elec- 
tric brooder or warmer does an excellent job. 
This keeps the pigs warm and at the same time 
prevents overlaying. Cannibalism, which is not 
prevalent, can be controlled fairly well by sup- 
plying the sow with plenty of animal protein 
during the gestation period. This does not seem 
to prevent the problem in all cases, but is very 
beneficial. 
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Scours, which occur within the first forty- 
eight to seventy-two hours, is usually caused 
by improper feeding of the sow. There may be 
a lack of vitamin A in the colostrum, and also 
the aftermilk, or the sow may have access to 
feed which causes a toxic condition which is 
secreted in the milk; there may be available 
to the sow feed which causes constipation, or 
other disturbance in the sow’s metabolism, and 
results in secretion of an abnormal milk that 
cannot be digested by the pig. Scours at this 
period are usually not infectious in character, 
and it is advisable to make a careful investi- 
gation of the source and quality of the feed 
supplied, an examination of the sow for a 
possible rise of temperature, and of the condi- 
tion of the mammary glands. 

Uremia in baby pigs may be widespread. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Chief of the U. S. 
D. A. Sept. 6, 1945, “Acute uremia in young 
pigs was found to be the cause of death among 
a large percentage of pigs dying within the 
first nine days of life in the experimental herd 
at Beltsville. Typical cases showed considerable 
amounts of orange colored deposit in the kid- 
neys, ureters, and urinary bladder. A similar 
condition was produced experimentally in young 
pigs by withholding food, thus indicating that 
the condition may be caused by faulty manage- 
ment in the feeding, or management of the 
sow at farrowing time, and her failure to come 
in milk properly after farrowing. Individuals 
from fall and spring litters both may be af- 
fected.” 

Anemia should be guarded against whenever 
baby pigs are kept indoors. It may develop to 
the point where considerable damage is done— 
even before the pigs are 2 weeks old. 

Postnatal diseases, infectious in character, 
are important. In certain states, swine ery- 
sipelas has become a prime factor in the loss 
of baby pigs. In fact, in some instances, these 
losses have led to the first positive diagnosis of 
swine erysipelas on certain premises. In those 
areas where vaccination with serum and culture 
is practiced, the infection is controlled in young 
pigs by this method. Pigs have been treated 
within the first twenty-four hours of life with 
good results. 

Baby pig pneumonia and scours seem to go 
hand in hand with the colder sections of the 
country. Many histories and examinations will 
lead one to feel that there has been a deficiency 
in the beginning—deficiency mostly of vitamins 
A and D in the colostrum and aftermilk of 
the sow. The condition may become infectious 
in character after a few days of exposure to 
the contaminated surroundings. In the control 
of these disturbances, stepping up of vitamin 
A in the intake of the young pig will usually 
be helpful. 

There is a transmissible gastroenteritis which 
has been observed to be very destructive in new 
born pigs, and less fatal in older animals, It 
sometimes destroys practically the entire pig 
crop on affected farms, particularly where a 
number of newborn litters are kept close to- 
gether, as in a central hog house. 

It has been the endeavor of your committee 
to present the most prevalent conditions which 
are encountered in swine breeding herds. There 
are a few disturbances which could be added, 
but they are not sufficiently widespread to jus- 
tify inclusion at this time. Some of these prob- 
lems need further study—gastroenteritis, hy- 
poglycemia, uremia, and the vitamin deficiencies 
which might play an important part in the first 
fourteen days of the pig's life. 

FRANK BREED, Chairman 
J. B. BRYANT L. A. GRAY ; 
L. P. DOYLE T. L. STEENERSON 


Diseases of Horses 


The members of the committee report that 
there have been no unusual diseases of horses 
or mules. Equine influenza continues to be a 
problem among horses passing through sale 
stables, but it is believed that the death rate 
has been small. 

s/ W. F. GUARD, Chairman 
JOHN D. GADD D. L. PROCTOR 
P. G. MACKINTOSH J. L. TOPPING 


Diseases of Small Animals 


This committee, being held over from the pre- 
vious year, has continued to correspond and 
hold informal meetings. The matters discussed 
and its recommendations are similar to those 
offered last year. 

It is felt that the development of the AVMA 
Research Fund will be of material aid in sanc- 
tioning investigative projects in small animal 
medicine. The results of this research will crys- 
tallize many opinions so that more definite 
policies in disease control may be pursued. This, 
in turn, will hasten the standardization of both 
surgical and medical procedures. 

It would seem that the Research Council 
should encourage the use of the AVMA funds 
to investigate that complex group of diseases 
in the young dog spoken of as encephalitis, 
hysteria, or convulsions. This disease complex 
has been reported from every part of the Amer- 
ican continent, and little or no progress, either 
from the prophylactic or curative standpoint, 
has been made. The condition has been most 
discouraging both to the breeder and the veter- 
inarian. 

Newer and greater responsibilities and op- 
portunities are developing with amazing rapid- 
ity. Small animal practice is on the threshold 
of important advances. However, many feel that 
if these demands on the profession are to be 
met, there must be more adequate specialized 
training of the young veterinarian. The respon- 
sibility of this would naturally fall upon the 
educational institutions. The small animal 
teachers from different schools should be en- 
couraged to meet at regular intervals to dis- 
cuss the type of training which would best 
equip veterinarians for this field. Many valu- 
able suggestions could be gained if this group 
were to invite selected practitioners to meet 
with them. 

Movies and lantern slides illustrating stand- 
ardized techniques and new procedures would 
be welcome and appreciated by those men now 
in the field who wish to improve and develop 
their methods and increase their knowledge. 

Some of these visual education projects could 
well include information as to the development 
and formulation of practical plans for parasite 
and disease control in dog-breeding kennels, as 
well as the more technical attainments. Such 
plans would be very practical for both the 
veterinarian and the dog breeder. 

It is recommended that the Special Commit- 
tee on Small Animal Diseases be continued and 
that their efforts be specifically directed toward 
projects which would materially benefit and 
improve the care and treatment of small ani- 
mals. The committee believes that small animal 
medicine would be greatly aided if the fol- 
lowing recommendations were carried out: 

1) That the Research Council sponsor certain 
special investigation in small animal dis- 
eases. 

2) That plans be formulated to develop prac- 
tical methods for parasite and disease 
control in dog-breeding kennels. 

3) That special training be provided so vet- 
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erinarians might better equip themselves 
to render greater service in this special- 
ized field. 
That thought be given the standardization 
of methods and procedures so that the 
service rendered will become more uni- 
form. 
That movies and lantern slides depicting 
better small animal medicine be produced 
and’ placed in the film library. 
s/WAYNE H. RISER, Chairman 
c. E. BILD STANLEY E. PHILIPS 


G. G. MeDONALD K. W. SMITH 


Diseases of Wild Animals 


The veterinary profession has at least three 
primary obligations: 1) the protection of the 
livestock industry of the country; 2) the pro- 
tection of human health against diseases com- 
mon to man and animals; and 3) the protection 
of wildlife against disease. In fulfilling these 
obligations, a full knowledge of the interchange 
of diseases of wild and domestic animals is im- 
perative. It is known that wildlife can and 
does act either as a carrier or a reservoir for 
such diseases as tularemia, rabies, brucellosis, 
encephalomyelitis, malignant edema, tubercu- 
losis, blackleg, foot-and-mouth disease, an- 
thrax, and certain parasitic diseases. 

In some sections of the country, epizodtic# of 
rabies in domestic animals have been associated 
with the disease in foxes. Fox populations have 
increased greatly during the past two or three 
years throughout almost the entire North Amer- 
ican range. It is known that wildlife popula- 
tions are cyclic and depend upon the presence 
or absence of various decimating factors. Dis- 
ease, undoubtedly, is of great importance in the 
reduction in numbers of wildlife species when 
a population peak is reached. If the rabies 
outbreaks in domestic stock can be traced to 
the disease in foxes, concerted efforts should 
be made by conservation agencies to control the 
fox population, If the reverse is true, it would 
appear foolish to fight the disease in domestic 
stock without offering some protection to the 
fox. This situation serves as an example to 
emphasize the importance of a complete knowl- 
edge of diseases of wild animals. 

In this atomic age, emphasis seems to have 
been placed on methods of destruction rather 
than conservation. Wildlife is entitled to pro- 
tection as much as we ourselves. To permit 
a single species of wildlife to be in danger of 
extinction through disease ravages is a matter 
for serious thought. 

Public health officials are extending their re- 
search programs into the wild animal kingdom 
for the elucidation of some of the obscure hu- 
man infections. It is encouraging to know that 
Some veterinary colleges are considering insti- 
tuting courses in diseases of wildlife. When 
Such courses become a part of the curriculum 
of all the colleges, we can say that proper at- 
tention is being focused on the entire animal 
disease picture. Further encouragement is 
found in the action of Congress providing leg- 
islation reéstablishing the responsibility for fur 
animal research in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Committee recommends that the Associa- 
tion include diseases of wild animals in its vet- 
erinary research program. 

s/LEONARD J. GOSS, Chairman 


J. E. SHILLINGER 8. C. WHITLOCK 


Postwar Planning 
WORK PREVIOUSLY INAUGURATED 


Two years ago this committee advanced ideas 
of how veterinary disease-control projects could 
include more fully veterinarians who are en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. We are glad 
to report that our suggestions met a hearty 
response and that several additional states have 
provided funds from which practicing veter- 
inarians may be paid to participate more gen- 
erally in public disease-control projects, and 
that this fact has added much to the effective- 
ness of the work and also has served to elimi- 
nate discord among veterinarians of the several 
groups. 

The committee set up an outline for guidance 
of municipalities which desired to establish a 
meat-inspection system, including veterinary 
antemortem and postmortem inspection. The 
establishment of numerous refrigeration plants, 
with individual lockers, to care for the in- 
creased slaughtering of animals in the produc- 
ing and fattening areas emphasizes the growing 
need for safeguarding the public through the 
type of inspection we have suggested. We find 
that this outline has been helpful for the pur- 
pose intended. 

The chairman of this committee had the 
honor of collaborating with the Special Commit- 
tee on Food Hygiene in drafting “A Guide for 
the Preparation of Legislation Covering the In- 
spection of Articles of Human Food” (see the 
JOURNAL, January, 1946, pp. 25-26). This plan 
should provide much help in the preparation of 
ordinances governing the sanitary control of 
food preparation. 


CO-OPERATION OF PROCUREMENT AND 
ASSIGNMENT SERVICE COMMITTEES 


At the meeting with P. and A. chairmen in 
Chicago in December, 1945, and by letter, a 
majority of the chairmen of the procurement 
and assignment committees, have given assur- 
ance of the coéiperation of their respective com- 
mittees in helping to make veterinary service 
available where there is a need, and to broaden 
veterinary service to include those fields in 
which veterinarians are trained. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER FOR 
VETERINARIANS 


Great need exists for a public relations officer 
among veterinarians. Perhaps in some states 
the veterinary population is sufficient to justify 
a man devoting full time to veterinary affairs. 
In sparsely serviced regions, groups of states 
might be composed into a unit. The possibilities 
for professional advancement from this type of 
activity deserve extensive study. A survey of 
this type of service made last year elicited 
information which is tabulated below. 


States with Extension Veterinarians and Time 
Allocated to Private Practitioners of Veterinary 
Medicine 


State 


Va. 
Neb.—Extension veterinarians on military leave. 


SUMMARY 
Ten states in the above table indicated ex- 
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tension veterinarians spend only 29.2 per cent 
of their time with private practitioners. 


States Planning the Appointment of Additional 
Extension Veterinarians 


California .........38 Illinois 


regulatory department of the state for consu). 
tation or laboratory diagnostic confirmation. 


The questionnaires were mailed Nov. 9, 1945 
On Dec. 1, 1945, the following states had not 
replied: 


Alabama 
Georgia 


Missouri S. Carolina 


New Jersey 


Maryland 
Mississipi 


States with Accredited Colleges of Veterinary Medicine Employing Extension Veterinar- 
ilans and the Time Allocated to Private Practitioners of Veterinary Medicine 


State Ext. Vet. Pract. Time State Ext. Vet. Pract. Time 
Alabama No reply No reply New York No oes 
Colorado Yes 25% Ohio No vile 
Iowa Yes oxi< Pennsylvania No one 
Kansas Yes 50% Texas Yes 25% 
Michigan Yes 33.3% Washington No Tr 

SUMMARY RESUME 


Nine states in the above table have five 
extension veterinarians who spend an average 
of only 26.6 per cent of their time with prac- 
titioners of veterinary medicine. 


States Planning the Appointment of Extension 


Veterinarians 
Connecticut Pennsylvania 
Nevada Tennessee 


Kentucky—To replace the late Dr. Polk. 


States Servicing Private Practitioners by Re- 
search Groups or State Department Staffs 


Research Lab. State 
State Groups Service Dept. Staffs 
Ariz. Yes Yes 
Ark. Occasion- 

ally Yes Yes 
Del. Yes Yes 
Fla. Yes 
Idaho Yes 
Ind. Yes Yes 
Iowa Yes Yes 
La. Yes 
Mass. 
Mont. cies Yes Yes 
N. H. Yes Yes bows 
N. Car Yes ave 
Yes Yes Yes 
N. Dak Yes 
Ohio Yes Yes we 
Ore. Yes Yes ota 
Pa. Yes Yes “oh 
R.. Hi. Yes Yes 
Tenn. Yes 
Vt. Yes ox 
Wash. Yes Yes ey 
W. Va. 
Wyo. Yes 
SUMMARY 


Twenty-two states in the above table. 

Sixteen states indicated their research groups 
and/or laboratory facilities are available to 
private practitioners of veterinary medicine. 

Five states indicated they depend on the state 
department staffs for consultation and labora- 
tory diagnosis. 

Three states indicated that there is no co- 
dSperation between educational institutions and 


The survey reveals the magnitude of the 
educational job before us to properly serve the 
private practitioners of veterinary medicine so 
that they, in turn, will more capably serve the 
livestock industry of the United States. 

Even in the states where extension veter- 
inarians are presently active, only approxi- 
mately one-fourth of their time is allocated to 
consultation work with practitioners of veter- 
inary medicine. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


All states should have at least one extension 
veterinarian. 

All extension veterinarians should spend at 
least 50 per cent of their time with private 
practitioners in project work and consultative 
capacity. 


ENCROACHMENTS 


Encroachments upon the veterinary profes- 
sion have been made to appear as a major 
hazard and, for this reason, the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee of the AVMA set forth this 
fact in a letter which was sent to 100 key men. 
The letter follows: 

“Our purpose in writing you and a num- 
ber of others in key positions in the vet- 
erinary field is to first make a few state- 
ments beyond the conjecture stage, and 
then ask a question. 

Statement: Encroachments upon our pro- 
fession by organized groups and individuals 
have been taking place for some time. 
Among other things, it is the opinion of 
some of these people that so-called tech- 
nicians should take blood samples and in- 
ject tuberculin in connection with the proj- 
ects of brucellosis and tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. They set forth that there were in- 
sufficient veterinarians to care for the sick 
animals and to do the testing contemplated 
when these disease projects were set up. 

Having these and other things in mind, 
the Postwar Planning Committee of the 
AVMA has made a study of the distribu- 
tion, number, and occupation of veterinar- 
ians throughout the country. Data on this 
subject have been and will be made avail- 
able through the columns of the AVMA 
Journal. 

Work which should be done by veteri- 
narians far exceeds the amount that can be 
performed by our personnel. If this situation is 
not corrected, further encroachments may be 
anticipated. Our veterinary colleges, operating 
at full capacity, can process only 450 students 
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annually, This number is insufficient for re- 

placements and provides for no gain in the 

total number. 

Question: Will you give us your frank 
opinion as to the remedy for this problem?” 
In answer to the question as to the remedy 

for encroachments, 21 state veterinarians, 11 
deans (or other faculty members of veterinary 
schools), two practitioners, and four commercial 
veterinarians suggested that there were not 
enough veterinarians, 

Twenty-one state veterinarians went berond 
the question to say that they did not have 
enough veterinary personnel to care for the 
brucellosis and tuberculosis work or to take 
care of practice. 

Several large areas, according to the replies 


NUMBER OF VETERINARIANS 


On the basis of these replies, it seems that the 
preponderance of opinion is that there are in- 
sufficient veterinarians at this time. Hence, 
the question is raised as to what action, if any, 
should be suggested along that line and, if so, 
upon what group or committee this task should 
fall. 

During the interval from 1941 to 1949 inclu- 
sive, there will have been added to the profes- 
sion 4,944 graduating students based upon pres- 
ent estimates for the years 1946-1949 and those 
actually graduated 1942-1945. (Since it is prac- 


tically impossible to ascertain the definite num- 
bers of graduates of the Canadian colleges 
which may enter the profession in the United 
States, it was thought best to include the num- 
bers graduated and prospectively to be gradu- 


The Number of Veterinarians Graduated and in Prospect to be Graduated for the Years Listed 
(source —AVMA office and personal letters from deans) 


~ School 1940 "41 "42 "43 44 45 48 "49 
Th 2 fete aay 51 55 97 47 59 34 30 27 25 
Colorado A. & M...... 34 32 72 30 15 31 37 18 21 35 


O. ses. 


56 55 41 14 38 21 32 44 133 
U. of 38 44 42 86 42 44 37 42 35 31 
Texas A. & M. ...:.-. 35 72 49 123 45 64 62 48 55 44 
Washington ......... 28 40 42 32 72 36 76 35 44 


*Figures not available. 


7Estimates for 1946 and succeeding years will need to be modified when effects of deceleration are 


known, 


of state veterinarians, were without veterinary 
service, For example, there are 15 counties 
in Oklahoma and 17 in Kansas which do not 
have this service. 

In three states, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Utah, 
county agents are used to some extent to take 
blood samples incident to the test for brucel- 
losis. . 

Two state veterinarians reported that they 
were sympathetic to the use of technicians to 
help do testing work. 

There were several suggestions that some 
type of training, such as internship, would im- 
prove the situation. Also, a few felt that post- 
graduate training should be encouraged. 

Of the 11 deans or faculty members who re- 
plied, six favored increased enrollment. Four 
felt there was need for additional veterinary 
schools. Three felt the situation would right 
itself and that there was no need for alarm. 
One dean states that veterinary medicine is a 
limited field and that there was danger in in- 
creasing the number. 

One dean felt that postgraduate education 
for practitioners should be fostered. Two deans 
favored the expansion of veterinary medicine 
into fields of animal-disease control, in which 
the profession is now inactive. 

Of the four replies from men associated with 
veterinary commercial companies, all agreed 
that their experience in distributing pharma- 
ceuticals and biologic products has shown need 
for additional veterinarians rendering a more 
complete veterinary service. This, they stated, 
is the only solution to encroachments. 

The two replies from practitioners empha- 
Sized that we need more veterinarians, which 
means more educational facilities, and we must 
not eompromise with charlatanism. 


ated there in these computations.) During the 
same interval, based upon death rates given in 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1943, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, p. 
76, by death alone there will have been a loss of 
2,018 from the profession in 1942. Among those 
graduated from 1943 to 1949 inclusive, 102 will 


have died. The total loss due to death alone 
would be 2,120. There were in 1942, 12,305 vet- 
erinarians in the continental United States. 


There will be then a total of 15,129. An estimate 
of 1,500 veterinarians for the Veterinary Corps 
of the United States Army would leave a net 
total of 13,629. This would provide a gain of 
1,324 during the interval for additions for work 
beyond minimum losses by death and for army 
requirements. In 1943, better than 900 were 
graduated and, during 1945 and 1946, many vet- 
erinarians from the Army Veterinary Corps will 
be returning to peacetime activities. The one 
disconcerting part of the picture is that of the 
1,324 gain, 607 will be prospective graduates for 
the one year 1949. For 1945, the number grad- 
uated was 554, for 1946 there will be prospec- 
tively graduated 651, in 1947, 344, and for 1948 
only 227. 

In the AVMA survey of 1942, it was shown 
that 5,276 veterinarians in the United .States 
were above 50 years of age. This was 46 per 
cent. By the end of the period year 1949, shown 
in the table rerein, 2,232 will approach 50 years 
of age. Probably a greater portion of that num- 
ber will actually fall within the 50-60 group. 
Thus at that time, approximately 7,500 or 
slightly better than half of those who were liv- 
ing in 1942, will be in the age group beyond 50 
years. It does not require much imagination to 
picture the effects of death and retirements on 
this group. The critical years will be 1947 and 
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1948, during which time the numbers to be grad- 
uated will scarcely balance those lost by death 
alone. 

During those two years, much the same situa- 
tion may prevail as that during 1944-1946, when 
there were many calls for veterinarians which 
could not be filled. 

To those who consider the needs for veter- 
inary service, there will readily appear that 
within a period of but a few years, 1944-1948, a 
great need for veterinarians has existed, and 
will continue to exist. The critical factor is 
that during such periods many possible veter- 
inary needs may be unfilled, many may learn to 
get along without veterinary service, substitutes 
for veterinary service may be found, proprietary 
remedies and drug store and feed store competi- 
tion cannot be met. Substitutes in the form of 
legislation may appear. 

We are face to face with the hazard of legis- 
lation which may place people in line to per- 
form such duties as have required and should 
require veterinarians. All these factors deserve 
our serious attention. 


THE LIVESTOCK OWNER AND ADVERTISING 


Money Spent for Advertising Animal Medication 

in Farm Papers During Twelve Months, 1944-45, 

Expressed in Dollars (material presented secured 
from reliable advertising agencies) 


Sales Policy 


Laymen and Profession 
State Laymen Profession (Only) 
Calif. 9,202 (1) 
Colo. 6,576 (1) 
Del. 16,315 (1) 
Ill. 152 (1) 
Ind. 9,764 (2) 
Iowa 156,218 (2) 1,825 (1) 
Ky. 6,762 (1 
Mich 126 (1) 29.129 (2) 
Minn 840 (2) 
Mo. 8,812 (3) 1,071 (1) 4,383 (2) 
Neb. 108,245 (2) 4,666 (1) 
N. J. 4,895 (2 2,410 (1) 
2,952 (1) 134,446 (2) 
Ohio 99,073 (2) 
Pa. 59,331 (1) 


3,050 (1) 


Note—The number in parentheses indicates 
the number of firms. 


Studies of monies spent for advertising over a 
twelve month period by firms with marketing 
policies, as indicated in the above table, impress 
one with the stupendous effort being made to 
put questionable remedies in the hands of the 
livestock owner, and with the profit which must 
be made on such remedies to finance advertising 
alone by such firms. 


FUTURE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


Should there be a period of internship? The 
Committee is impressed by the expression it has 
received with respect to the problem of recently 
graduated veterinarians entering practice. The 
Committee is, at this time, pondering whether 
it should suggest in the several state examining 
boards that they establish a date, some several 
years in the future, beyond which all recent 


graduates will be required to show that they 
have had at least one year of internship, as 
one of the requirements of the examining board 
for being granted a license to practice. 

The Committee should study possibilities of 
eloser liaison between state experiment station 


veterinarians, sanitary officials, and practition- 
ers in the control of animal disease. 

Public health work is offering to properly 
qualified veterinarians opportunity in that field 
The need is to provide proper training for this 
type of work. Many colleges offer some work 
in milk and food hygiene, but it seems there is 
considerable need for expanding this training 
beyond the minimum requirement for the pro- 
fessional degree. 

The Committee here wants to make the obser- 
vation that, as in the case of the employment of 
practicing veterinarians to participate in pub- 
lic disease-control projects, there are reforms 
which, however needful they may be, may not 
be sufficiently apparent to the layman, and 
hence may not be immediately embraced. Yet, 
attempts to bring about these reforms should 
not be abandoned. On the other hand, they 
should be pursued indefatigably and along edu- 
cational lines. 

Needful as are the reforms which we have 
suggested, namely: the employment of practic- 
ing veterinarians in public disease-control proj- 
ects, the institution of veterinary municipal meat 
inspection, and a rational system of internship 
for recent graduates, it is doubtful if these 
would have, or will, come into fruition unless 
some purposeful committee pursues these objec- 
tives and continues to represent them. 

The distribution of veterinarians to maintain 
complete veterinary service, the extension of 
the field of usefulness of veterinary service, and 
the effect of changing economic conditions upon 
these two problems, justify continuous study by 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
It is therefore recommended that a standing 
committee on veterinary service be established. 
It is recommended that the committee be com- 
posed of three members—one representing edu- 
cation, one federal or state control forces, and 
one the practitioners; that their terms of office 
extend over a period of three years with stag- 
gered periods of terminations; and that mem- 
bers be appointed by the president. 

If the recommendation to create a committee 
on veterinary service is approved, it is recom- 
mended that it take over the functions of the 
Special Committee on Postwar Planning and 
that the latter be discharged. 


SUMMARY 


1) Brief reference was made to the work of 
the Committee in animal disease-control projects 
and municipal meat inspection, 

2) Procurement and assignment committees 
have indicated willingness to assist with the es- 
tablishment of a more complete veterinary serv- 
ice. 

3) In a report of a survey of the type of 
service now available by extensions veterinari- 
ans to practicing veterinarians, the need for a 
public relations officer for veterinarians is 
stressed. 

4) A study of replies to a letter on encroach- 
ments forcibly stresses the need for veterinari- 
ans and raises the question in regard to what 
action should be taken and who should be 
responsible for taking such action as is deemed 
needed. 

5) A study of the number of veterinarians 
now active and prospectively to be active up to, 
and including the year, 1949 points out the need 
for awareness of possible encroachments which 
may appear during this period. 

6) A survey of certain sums of money spent 
for advertising farm and animal remedies makes 
evident: 

(a) A type of activity which means en- 
croachment upon professional veterinary med- 
icine, and 


Texas 7,045 (2) 
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(b) The profit, from remedies often worth- 
less, needed to finance such activity. 

7) Possible future work of the Committee 
was briefly outlined with the recommendation 
that a new standing committee on veterinary 
service be established which would take over 
the work of the Special Committee on Postwar 
Planning. 

s/H. L. FOUST, Chairman 
J. A. BARGER CHAS. A. MITCHELL 
COL. SETH C. DILDINE W. H. RISER 
KENNETH G. McKAY J. ALLLYN ROGERS 


Motion Picture Library 

Only recently has postwar motion picture 
ilm been made available in sufficient quantities 
for non-military uses to enable your commit- 
tee en motion picture library to start develop- 
ment of any further projects. 

Three new film copies have been ordered dur- 
ing April of this year and will soon be added 
to the library. The names of these films are: 

1) “Meats with Approval”, put out by United 
States Department of Agriculture, Meat Inspec- 
tion Division. It will be of interest to both lay 
and professional groups. 

2) “Gastric Fistula Technique and the 
terior of the Bovine Stomach”, by Dr. : . 
Shalk, professor in the Department of Vet- 
erinary Preventive Medicine, The Ohio State 
University. 

3) “The Ruminant Stomach”, by Dr. H. H. 
Dukes, New York State Veterinary college, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 

About April 1, arrangements were made by 
your committee with Ideal Pictures Corporation, 
34 E, 8th St., Chieago, Ill.,,.which is located about 
threee blocks from our American Veterinary 
Medical Association offices, to store, process, 
check in, and check out film to different vet- 
ee groups and to make copies of existing 
lims. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, incidentally, han- 
dies the motion picture library for the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, a listing of which may 
be secured through the AVMA office. Through 
this company, your committee has made ar- 
rangements to have a few privately owned, si- 
lent films copied with new sound sidefilm track 
attached, which will replace the'silent editing, 
or in most cases, no editing at all. The owner 
of the proposed privately owned, silent film 
writes out a description of the film as it is 
normally projected on a screen in his home. 
This written description, along with film, is 
mailed to the AVMA office for previewing. We 
will have sound track made and attached to 
original film and a copy of this made for our 
library. The original film, plus sound track, 
will be mailed back to the original owner. 

Your eommittee believes that there are many 
privately owned 16-mm. films in existence and 
many now in the process of being made that 
with the addition of proper sound track editing 
would make valuable additions to our library. 

Any veterinarian having 16-mm. motion pic- 
ture films dealing with veterinary subjects is 
hereby invited to send film, plus a written 
narration on the film, to the AVMA office in 
Chicago for previewing by your committee. 
Your film will have the best of care while in 
our possession. Making copies of film will 
require them to be held out of circulation for 
about sixty days. The voice on the sound track 
ef the film will be that of a professional, mo- 
tion pieture film narrator. 

Your committee feels that much progress 
will be made in the coming year toward estab- 
lishing a better motion picture library. There- 
fore, we respectfully recommend: 
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1) That the special committee on motion pic- 
ture library be continued. 

2) That additional appropriations he made 
available for the further development of a mo- 
tion picture library. 

s/ Cc. B. KRONE, Chairman 
A. G. BOYD J. R. DINSMORE 
A. G. DANKS W. Cc. GLENNEY 


National Board of Veterinary Examiners 


The report of the Committee on National 
Board of Veterinary Examiners presented at 
the eighty-first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association is still 
awaiting final action. Your committé@e feels that 
before it should continue further in its delibera- 
tion, we must know what disposition the 
Association makes of that report. 


WALTER R. KRILL, Chairman 


GEORGE BLANCHE L. A. MERILLAT 
Rk. A. KELSER A. W. MILLER 


Joint Committee on Foods—AVMA 
and AAHA 


The Committee has held two meetings since 
1945 business session of the AVMA, at which 
time the annual report was adopted by the 
AVMA House of Representatives and by the 
Executive Board of the AAHA. That report in- 
cluded a proposed revised program of testing 
dog foods for the “Seal of Approval” of the 
Joint Committee. (See the JOURNAL, Novem- 
ber, 1945, pp. 370-373.) 

Following adoption of the report, the Com- 
mittee met in New York on Oct. 56, 1945, for 
the purpose of implementing the new program. 
The necessary application and report forms and 
details of the required tests were drafted. The 
Committee also provided for the annual election 
of a chairman and a secretary and Drs. 8S. W. 
Haigler and J. G. Hardenbergh, respectively, 
were duly elected to these offices for the year 
1945-46. The term of the latter as one of the 
representatives of the AVMA expires this year. 

At this meeting, it was tentatively arranged 
to retain Dr. Milton W. Taylor, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural biochemistry and asso- 
ciate biochemist in nutrition at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, as technical consultant to the Commit- 
tee. In this capacity, Dr. Taylor will review 
the various chemical and biologic analyses of 
dog foods which are submitted for the seal and 
will advise the Committee as to their accept- 
ability and on all other technical matters in the 
testing work, 

The second meeting of the Committee was 
held in New York on April 15, 1946, prior to 
the annual session of the AAHA. A tentative 
list of testing laboratories, which are equipped 
and qualified to conduct the required biologic 
and chemical analyses of dog foods submitted 
for the Seal of Approval, was developed. Ar- 
rangements were made to investigate a consid- 
erable number of laboratories which are 
interested in this type of work. 

An informal report from the treasurer, Dr. 
A. R. Theobald, showed a cash balance of 
$4,510.38 on hand as of April 10, 1946. A motion 
was adopted to establish the fiscal year of July 
1 to June 30, inclusive, and to instruct the 
treasurer to have an official audit made each 
year as of the latter date. (This official audit 
report will be appended when it becomes avail- 
able, since this report is being written as of 
May 1 for submission to the AVMA central 
office.) 
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The secretary was authorized to mail a copy 
of the printed pamphlet containing full details 
of the revised testing program to some 1,500 
veterinarians who are especially interested in 
small animal practice and in canine nutrition. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available on request 
to any interested veterinarian from the office 
of the committee secretary at 600 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

At the time of filing this report (May 1), 
there are only two dog foods bearing the tem- 
porary wartime statement of acceptance by the 


committee. These are “GroPup” manufactured 
by the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, and “Friskies”, manufactured by Albers 


Milling Company, Seattle, Washington, a sub- 
sidiary of the Carnation Company. The Com- 
mittee has inquiries from 12 other manufac- 
turers who have expressed a desire to place 
their foods under test for the regular Seal of 
Approval which will be granted again to foods 
which meet the requirements specified for either 
a “complete” or “maintenance” ration, 

However, the general feed situation is now 
more critical than at any time during the war. 
The supplies of quality ingredients, especially 
proteins, necessary to the manufacture of high 
quality dog foods are scarce. The committee 
feels, therefore, that any considerable expan- 
sion of its activities under the revised program 
cannot be expected for perhaps another year, 
or until the present critica] feed situation is 
relieved. The Committee’s approval will be 
given only to those dog foods which fully meet 
the high standards that have been adopted by 
the committee members in representing their 
respective associations, 

s/ S. W. HAIGLER, Chairman 

L. A. CORWIN J. G. HARDENBERGH 
J. B. ENGLE A. E. WIGHT 


Research Council 


A meeting of the Research Council was held 
in Chicago on the evening of Dec. 4, 1945. Nine 
members and four visitors were present. Dr. 
W. A. Hagan spoke before the Council on 
AVMA Research Fund which it is proposed to 
raise. The committee charged with obtaining 
contributions to this fund is composed of Dr. 
J. V. Lacroix, chairman; Dr. W. A. Hagan; and 
Dr. C. C. Hastings. 

Dr. Hardenbergh complimented the Research 
Council on its editorial work in connection with 
the RESEARCH JOURNAL. He said that the 
editors have found this phase of the Council's 
work to be very helpful. 

Dr. Hardenbergh spoke briefly on science leg- 
islation now pending in Congress. Dr. Dukes 
reported on his trip to Washington in Novem- 
ber to present to a Senate subcommittee a state- 
ment for the AVMA, setting forth views on the 
national science legislation. For the statement 
prepared by Dr. Dukes, see: Hearings on 
Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Related Bills), 
Part 5, Including Statements Submitted for the 
Record. November 1 and 2, 1945, p. 1166. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1946. Dr. 
Dukes pointed out in his statement that the 
AVMA Research Council could be of great as- 
sistance in activating a program of federal aid 
to research and education in the veterinary 
sciences. 

The obtaining of funds from manufacturers 
of penicillin for research work on the use of 
penicillin in veterinary medicine was discussed 
by the Council. 

The method of handling applications for re- 
search fellowships was discussed. It was em- 


phasized that the present method is too slow 


and that a faster procedure should be worked 
out as soon as possible. It was suggested that 
an annual spring meeting of the Committee on 
Fellowships would be desirable. 

A report to the Council from Dr. L. Meyer 
Jones, who held the Merck fellowship of th: 
Research Council, was read by the secretary. 

Election of officers of the Council took plac« 
All of the officers were re@lected: Dr. E. T. 
Hallman, chairman; Dr. R. A. Kelser, vice-chair - 
man; Dr. H. H. Dukes, secretary. 

Information that has reached the Council up 
to the time of making this report (May 1) has 
indicated that the campaign to raise an AVMA 
Research Fund is meeting with success. It is 
gratifying to report that the number of young 
veterinarians who have expressed interest in 
obtaining Veterinary Research Fellowships has 
shown a definite increase. Several completed 
applications are now on hand. It is expected 
that the Committee on Fellowships will meet 
soon. 


s/H. H. DUKES 


Enforcement of Code of Ethics 


It was not possible for this committee to hold 
a meeting during the year, but considerable 
correspondence was carried on among the 
members, 

The Committee feels that while the Code of 
Ethics of the AVMA is well written and covers 
the field fairly thoroughly, there are some sec- 
tions that need clarification. For example, 
paragraph 21 states: “Display signs of reason- 
able size and dimensions on veterinary hospitals 
are not regarded as objectionable, etc.” The 
question arises, what is reasonable? And, there 
are many conflicting opinions as to what is a 
reasonable size. If it is not feasible to desig- 
nate a maximum size in all cases, it may be 
possible to work out a formula for a size com- 
parable to the size of the hospital building. 

From information obtained and from observa- 
tions, the Committee feels that there are wide- 
spread violations of the Code of Ethics through- 
out the land and makes the following recom- 
mendations. 

1) That a concerted effort ve made by the 
AVMA to publicize the Code of Ethics to mem- 
bers of the profession and to emphasize the 
necessity of conformance. 

2) That machinery be set up for enforcement 
of the Code of Ethics, and for punishment for 
violation thereof. 

3) The Committee suggests that each con- 
stituent organization within the AVMA adopt 
the Code of Ethics of the AVMA or one that is 
acceptable to the national committee on ethics. 
This should be done as soon after the 1946 an- 
nual meeting as their by-laws will permit. 

4) That each constituent organization elect or 
appoint a committee on ethics to work in con- 
junction with, and through which the national! 
committee could function, to reach their mem- 
bership. That these committees be standing 
committees, and the personnel be as permanent 
as it is feasiblo to make it. This also to be 
done as soon after the 1946 annual meeting «s 
possible. 

5) That each constituent organization give 
notice in writing to its members to abide by 
the adopted code. This notice should be mailed 
to members during the year following the 1946 
annual meeting. One year from the time no- 
tices are sent out, each member should be re- 
quired to abide fully by the adopted code or 
relinquish membership in his particular organ- 
ization. The committee on ethics or secretary 
of the constituent organization would report 
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violations to the AVMA Committee on Enforce- 
ment of Code of Ethics. Violations may also 
be reported by any AVMA member in good 
standing or member of a constituent association 
in which the violation has occurred, 

6) At the time the constituent organizations 
are sending out notices to their members, the 
AVMA should do likewise through its commit- 
tee on enforcement of ethics, in order to make 
the movement one of national scope and to as- 
sist the constituent committees in bringing 
about results. 

7) One year after notices have been sent out 
by the constituent organizations and the AVMA, 
action should be taken by the national organ- 
ization to correct any violation of the Code of 
Ethics. 

8) In the event that the national committce 
finds that the Code of Ethics has been violated, 
no matter in what field of ethics that violation 
may occur, it should immediately contact the 
constituent committee on ethics within whose 
jurisdiction the violation has occurred and get 
a written report regarding the violation, after 
the said committee has had time to investigate 
the violation. The constituent committee in 
turn will be requested to have the individual 
correct the violation or take such steps as it feels 
are necessary under the circumstances and 
again return its findings and suggestions to the 
national committee. The national committee, 
after reviewing the case, might consider the 
matter closed satisfactorily or may, in turn, 
want to take further action, in which case all 
facts and findings will be given to the Execu- 
tive Board of the AVMA for final action. 

9) It is further suggested that the AVMA 
and the various constituent committees on en- 
forcement of ethics work in close coéperation 
with various veterinary examining boards. 
While to be expelled from membership in one’s 
state, provincial, territorial, or national asso- 
ciation may seem drastic punishment, this com- 
mittee does not believe it severe enough to stop 
some veterinarians from conducting an un- 
ethical practice. If a means can be devised so 
that the offending veterinarian would be in 
danger of losing his right to practice, we be- 
lieve the Code of Ethics could be enforced. 


s/ S. W. HAIGLER, Chairman 
ALBERT A. MERRILL RAYMOND C. SNYDER 


Representatives 


Representative to the Horse and Mule 
Association of America 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Horse 
and Mule Association of America was held on 
Dec. 5, 1945, at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

For more than a quarter of a century this 
organization has been working untiringly for 
the eause of the horse and the mule, to promote 
them and to educate the public to the use of 
these animals—how to ride, how to work, how 
to care for them. 

This year, as in previous years, noted horse- 
men and veterinarians appeared on the pro- 
gram, namely, such outstanding men as Gen- 
eral Kelser, who gave an address on the 
subject “Periodic Opthalmia, Its Cause and Pre- 
vention.” Other noted men in the breeding fra- 
ternity met and exchanged ideas on the care 
and management of horses and mules. As in 
the past, many subjects were discussed and 
many copies of addresses of these men have 
been mailed to all members, as well as to many 
outsiders, 

Numerous booklets have been mailed out on 


horse judging, management, care and feeding, 
disease prevention; also one on jacks, jennets 
and mules, and others on riding and bridle 
trails. 

The Association has advanced this year, as 
during previous years. Nationwide campaigns 
have been carried out to obtain facts about 
horse and mule production and their use in 
every county in the United States. Its distribu- 
tion of literature is one of the most complete 
of any organization in the country. Booklets 
were sent to every teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in the United States. 

This Association sponsors every breed of 
horse. Many new light breed associations and 
registries have sprung up within the last few 
years. 

At the present time, work horses and mules 
are selling below cost of production in many 
places. This is not unusual. Many times we 
have seen cattle and hogs sell below the cost 
of production. This can happen again with other 
livestock as well as horses. When we are over- 
produced on one line, it will slow up production 
in that line and the supply and demand will 
control the prices. On the other hand, never 
in the history of the country has there been 
as much interest in the riding horse as there 
has been in the past year. It promises to be 
even greater in the coming year. There are more 
inquiries for that type of horse and a greater 
demand throughout the nation. 

Our spring stallion and jack shows were ex- 
ceptionally good this year, with many fine an- 
imals showing in Indiana. Great interest is 
being taken in mule breeding. Your reporter 
judged both the district and state jack shows. 

Our Indiana saddle horse show, the American 
Legion benefit show, will be held again this 
year in the Coliseum at the Fairgrounds, In- 
dianapolis, on May 17, 18, and 19. Many horses 
from all over the United States are entered 
in this show. The show last year netted the 
Legion $14,000. 

This report is called for before the time when 
our good horse shows get under way, but al- 
ready many light horse shows are planned 
throughout the country. The opening of our 
state fairs in the horse breeding centers will 
do much to increase horse interest. 

The Horse and Mule Association is working 
hard to keep up horse interests and deserves 
great credit for the untiring effort. 

s/T. A. SIGLER 


Representative to American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


The first postwar general meeting of the A. 
A. A. 8S. was held March 27-30, 1946, in St. 
Louis. The next meeting is to be held in De- 
cember at Boston. The meeting was held under 
difficulties in a crowded city with a curtailed 
enrollment of about 2,300. Notices had to be 
sent to 800 not to come to St. Louis because 
of lack of facilities. The eminent physiologist, 
Anton J. Carlson, emeritus professor at the 
University of Chicago, gave the retiring pres- 
idential address on “Be There a Standard to 
Which the Wise and the Honest Can Repair’?” 

At the meeting the Association, in coépera- 
tion with the Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation, awarded medals and certificates to 
thirteen newspaper writers who have pioneered 
in the difficult task of reporting scientific events 
and developments. How to transmit scientific 
fact and theory to the press: 


“Too commonly, scientists forget the problems 
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connected with this first step because of their 
concern with the second question—how the 
scientific material will be transmitted to the 
public. It is here that most of the misunder- 
standings originate and most of the irrita- 
tions develop. Scientists, however, are unable 
to spread their achievements directly before 
the public; they must use the press, and 
their work must filter through the hands of 
human—and fallible—reporters with varying 
degrees of knowledge and experience in 
science reporting. Be it said at once that 
the science writers who were honored at 
Saint Louis, and others who may be honored 
in the future, know their way around in the 
fields of science and technology. They have 
adopted as their own the standards of ac- 
curacy and intellectual integrity which mo- 
tivate and guide the scientists. They do, 
however, have a different objective; whereas 
the researcher wants a result, the reporter 
wants a story. The result and the story may 
not be identical, though both must make use 
of the same facts. 

“The facts are the basic ingredients for 
which the scientist is responsible, and the 
method of getting them to representatives of 
the press is direct and simple. Reporters pre- 
fer to work from a written manuscript be- 
cause it frees them from the hazards of error 
involved in reporting an oral presentation or 
an intervfew. Few of us realize the punish- 
ment which science writers inflict upon them- 
selves reading science in manuscript in an 
effort to get and to check facts. At Saint 
Louis, their most serious complaint was the 
dearth of manuscripts; and, in a week of 
good reporting, the best coverage was given 
those papers whose authors submitted ad- 
vance copies to the press room. The reporters 
wanted to cover everything, but attendance at 
a score or more of simultaneous sessions or 
interviewing more than 1,000 authors pre- 
sented insoluble problems, to which manu- 
script copies of addresses in the press room 
would have provided the only answer.” 


Section N (medical sciences) held a synr- 
posium on “Medical Science and Industry.” One 
topic was “Atomic Energy” with reference to 
hazards of production to man and to thera- 
peutic uses of P32. The report was encouraging 
in the treatment of certain blood diseases. It 
was suggested that C14 and similar compounds 
be investigated. 

Attempts to secure objective data by animal 
experimentation on the etiological relationships 
of trauma to disease (cancer for instance) 
were reported as unsatisfactory. As a result 
of researches on war gases, new methods of 
treating heavy metal poisoning, certain diseases 
of the blood, and edma of the lungs were de- 
veloped. There was evidence that phosgene gave 
temporary relief in Hodgkin’s disease and that 
PF3 had value in the treatment of glaucoma. 

Section E (agriculture) conducted a sympo- 
sium on the relation of soils to plants, animals, 
and people. Dr. C. F. Hoffman, Michigan State 
College, discussed “Nutritional Deficiencies in 
Farm Animals in Relation to Soil and Plant 
Composition.” Further reports were made on 
iron porphyrin proteins in biological oxidations, 
the réle of nonporphyrin iron and of magnesium 
in fermentation, the functions of hemoglobin 
iron, hemocyanin copper, and zine in carbonic 
anhydrase in the transport and exchange of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen. Paul R. White, In- 
stitute of Cancer Research, reported on a crit- 


ical study of techniques for investigating the 
nutrition of excised tissues. 
s/WARD GILTNER 


Representative to Association of Honorary 
Consultants, Army Medical Library 


The second annual meeting of the consultants 
was held in Cleveland, October 5-6, 1945. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Dr. John F. Fulton, Yale Medical School, 
president (reélected); Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, 
University of Texas, School of Medicine, vice- 
president; Col. Harold W. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer (reélected). Action to be taken by 
Congress on the appropriation for a new li- 
brary building was discussed. This building was 
one of the essentials recommended by the sur- 
vey committee in 1944. A request for funds 
was included in the War Department estimate 
for the fiscal year of 1947. The architect’s plans 
call for an estimated expenditure of $10,000,000. 
senators and Congressmen have recently been 
urged to support this much-needed develop- 
ment, 

An advisory editorial board on the history 
of the Medical Department of World War II 
has been established in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General. Consultants serving on the board 
include Brig. Gen. R. A. Kelser, Veterinary 
Corps, U.S.A., Ret., Dr. Morris Fishbein, Dr, J. 
Ben Robinson, and Dr. Lewis H. Weed. The Med- 
ical Department history is now in preparation 
and plans call for one volume of it to be de- 
voted to the history of the Veterinary Corps. 

Col. Harold W. Jones, M.C., was retired from 
active duty on January 1, 1946, and Col. Leon 
L. Gardner, M.C., was named by the Surgeon 
General as director of the Arniy Medica! 
Library to replace him. Colonel Jones was 
awarded the Legion of Merit on Dee. 20, 1945 
the citation reading in part: “Under his able 
guidance and leadership, the Library was de- 
veloped into a source of information for the 
entire medical profession and was raised to 
the high place it now occupies ... as one of 
the foremost collections of medical literature 
in the world 

Over $43,000 was expended during the year 
on new books. The total number of purchases 
increased from 4,679 in 1944 to 8,605 in 1945 

I would like again to call the attention of 
all veterinarians and veterinary institutions to 
the need of the Army Medical Library for books 
of importance to the history of veterinary 
medicine. The library’s present holding of such 
books is poor. Any one who has books in this 
field is urged to offer them as gifts to the 
library. These offers should be in the form of 
lists of material available from prospective 
donors so that the library may choose the items 
needed in order to avoid duplication. Lists of 
offered titles should be addressed to Mr. Wy lis 
Eaton Wright, Librarian, Army Medical Library, 
7th Street and Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attention is again invited to the services 
which the Army Medical Library offers to all 
persons in the medical fields. These include 
reference and bibliographic, research, micro- 
film, and other types of library help which can- 
not be duplicated elsewhere. If the veterinary 
aspects of the library work are to be developed, 
individual and collective interest and support 
from the veterinary profession must be forth- 
coming each year. The potential value and usé 
fulness of this center of medical library work 
to veterinary medicine in the United States «are 


great. 
s/J. G. HARDENBERGH 
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Representative to the Inter-Association 
Council on Animal Disease and Production 


The Council has not met during the past year, 
jsut there has been correspondence between the 
members. 

The members of the Council voted to grant 
permission to the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work to distribute, free of 
harge, approximately 20,000 copies of the circu- 
iar “Raise Profitable Sheep.” 

The program “Protecting and Promoting the 
Welfare of the Livestock Industry” was ap- 
proved by the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association, but no steps have been taken to 
activate the program. 

The secretary to the Council has suggested 
that the members carefully consider whether 
or not it has potential functions which are 
net currently being covered by other organiza- 
tions, 

s/R. C, KLUSSENDORF 


Representative to 
National Livestock Conservation Program 


The work of this group, which was organized 
primarily to meet wartime needs, has been 
argely discontinued on the basis of its original 
program. An educational program on livestock 
conservation is being conducted as part of the 
‘-H Club work of the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Clubs under the direction of 
Mr. Guy Noble and Mr. G. A. McDonald. 

No meetings of the executive committee of 
this program have been held during the past 
year, 


s/J. G. HARDENBERGH 


Representative to the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board 


On February 7, 1946, I attended the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the National Live Stock Loss 
Prevention Board in Chicago. Some of the note- 
worthy actions at this meeting were as follows: 

Changing of the constitution to enable it to 
better handle the present-day tasks. 

The manager of the group, Professor H. R. 
Smith, gave an overall picture of what had 
been done to coérdinate the general efforts of 
the forty-three companies, firms, and societies 
which constitute the Board. The professor also 
gave many specific incidents of measures which 
had been instituted to prevent losses. 

Following Professor Smith in similar trends 
were Mr. Harry J. Boyts, Sioux City Live Stock 
Commissioner, Dr. W. T. Spencer, Omaha Live 
Stock Commissioner, Mr. Ray Cuff, Kansas City 
Live Stock Commissioner, and Mr. W. A. Peck, 
St. Paul Live Stock Commissioner, all regional 
managers of the Board. 

From these discussions, it was evident that 
much had been done through educational proc- 
esses in the control of sheep parasites and 
cattle grub. However, the primary purpose of 
the Board continues to be the prevention of 
loss incident to the handling of livestock in 
transit and at the slaughtering places. This loss 
ranges all the way from animals that are killed 
to those only slightly bruised. The losses, it 
was shown, are consideraby more when the 
Stock has been shipped by truck than by rail. 

The losses throughout the past several years 
have decreased as a result of better handling 
methods recommended by the managers of this 
Board, but the losses are still far above what 
should reasonably be expected. 

Arrangements have been made for recording 


and tabulating the various kinds and degrees 
of losses. incident to stock moving to market. 
This is for the purpose of getting at the prob- 
lem more specifically. However, it is evident 
that overloading and rough handling are re- 
sponsible for the major part of the losses. 

The Board approved the so-called All-Pullet 
Flock Program and took note of the fact that 
this plan should result in a reduction in the 
percentage of tuberculous hogs in the future. 
At this time, as high as 14 per cent of the 
hogs slaughtered at some of the markets in 
the Cornbelt are retained for tuberculosis. 

Forty-three different groups contributed a 
total of $8,800.00 for the support of the Board 
during 1945 and 1946. Some of these funds were 
marked for specific projects, such as cattle grub 
control and surveys at stockyards. 

Dr. W. A. Young, Managing Director of The 
Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago, was elected pres- 
ident. Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, of the North Amer- 
ican Veterinarian, was reé@lected secretary, and Mr. 
Charles MeNei, of the Northwestern Railway 
Company, was reé@lected treasurer. 

s/J. A. BARGER 


Representative to the Division of Biology and 
Agriculture of the National Research Council 


The annual meeting of the Division of Biology 
and Agriculture of the National Research Coun- 
cil on April 13, 1946, was attended. After some 
discussion of the Science Bill, Dr. D. W. Brouk 
outlined a proposed American Institute of Biol- 
ogy. Following this, a motion was passed ask- 
ing each man in attendance to present to his 
society or association the request that a repre- 
sentative be appointed to meet and discuss this 
proposed institute. 

Two additional meetings sponsored by the 
National Research Council were attended. One 
on Jan. 14, 1944, was of the Agricultural Board 
of the division. Your representative explained 
briefly to this board the proposed Research Fund 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
Several members complimented the veterinary 
profession on this program. 

The other meeting was called April 25, 1946, 
to discuss resumption of international con- 
gresses. Dr. John R. Mohler represented the 
International Veterinary Congress. All inter- 
ested organizations were advised that very little 
beyond tentative planning could be done at 
present. 

s/ B. T. SIMMS 


Representative to the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Council 


The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion’s representative to the National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences, attended 
a meeting of the Division of the Medical Sci- 
ences in Washington on April 27, 1946. This 
was the first meeting embracing a full member- 
ship of the Division since the early years of 
the war. 

Dr. Lewis H. Weed, chairman of the Division, 
reviewed the activities for the past year and 
an impressive list of important projects was 
recounted. Those worthy of special mention 
included the selection of Fellows for graduate 
training in research; investigations of the prob- 
lems of sex; endocrinology; growth, including 
basic problems pertaining to cancer; and a sur- 
vey by the wartime Committee on Pathology 
made at the request of the Surgeon General of 
the Army. 
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In addition, the Division of the Medical 
Sciences has acted in an advisory capacity to 
many branches of the Armed Services who have 
requested technical assistance on a large va- 
riety of special projects. The Division has also 
assumed the sponsorship of new fellowships in 
pediatrics and in orthopedics. 

Another important activity has been the as- 
sistance rendered in a liaison capacity in pro- 
viding for the proper allocation of grants from 
research funds made available for studies in 
special fields. 

Chairmen of several of the special commit- 
tees made brief reports of accomplishments. 
These included: Dr. Howard Karsner who re- 
ported for the wartime Committee on Pathology. 
The report which had been accepted by the 
Surgeon General of the Army provides for a 
new building and a reorganizational set-up for 
the Army Institute of Pathology and the Ameri- 
can Registries of Pathology, and for adequate 
facilities for graduate training and research in 
pathology in the broadest definition of the 
word. 

Other activities of the Division on which the 
chairmen of the respective committees reported 
were: 

Advisory Committee on Drug Addiction. 

Committee on Research in Endocrinology. 

Committee on Growth. 

ae on Medical Problems of Civil Avia- 

tion. 

Committee on Research in Problems of Sex. 

War Service Committees. 

It was brought out by Dr. Weed and by Dr. 
Geo. B. Darling, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Research Council, that changing demands 
of peacetime will necessitate a reorganization 
of many of the present committees and the dis- 
continuance of some. In addition, there is be- 
ing worked out a reorganization of the func- 
tioning machinery of the National Research 
Council which will provide for a full-time per- 
manent secretary. This seems a very important 
and long overdue improvement definitely neces- 
sary to better meet the multitudinous and com- 
plex problems which confront the Council in 
the demands for assistance from the Armed 
Services, the Public Health Service, and In- 
dustry. 

It is the impression of the representative of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
that the National Research Council has, during 
the war years, provided a service of inestimable 
value to the medical sciences applicable to the 
successful prosecution of the war. A consider- 
able portion of the products of wartime medical 
research are now being made available for 
civilian use and as a consequence science has 
been enriched perhaps indirectly by facts that 
were often by-products of the major project 
which had as its objective the solution of a 
problem primarily of military importance. The 
ability of the National Research Council to 
obtain, on a voluntary basis, the assistance of 
leading investigators in all fields of science 
and to codrdinate their efforts in an effective 
manner establishes the Council as an extremely 
potent factor in the advancement of science. 

Dr. Lewis H. Weed, who had given distin- 
guished service as chairman of the Division 
of the Medical Sciences for the past seven years, 
expressed his desire to retire. A new secretary 
will not be selected until plans for the reor- 
ganization of the National Research Council 
have been perfected and approved. 

The representative of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Division of the 
Medical Sciences for the ensuing year. 

s/WM. H. FELDMAN 


Representative to 
United States Pharmacopoeial Convention 


The U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention did not 
hold a meeting during the past year, and there. 
fore your delegate has no official report t 


submit. 
s/H. E. MOSKRy 


Representative to National Society for 
Medical Research 


The National Society for Medical Research, , 
clearing house for information on medical studies 
and discoveries, was organized early in 1946 under 
the sponsorship of the Association of American Med. 
ical Colleges with the codperation of 101 national 
scientific organizations. The AVMA was invited t 
become one of the charter organization members 
Dr. A. C. Ivy, head of the department of physiology 
at Northwestern University and secretary-treasure 
of the new society, met with the Board of Governor; 
on March 2, 1946, and explained the purpose of the 
organization which is “the advancement of research 
in medicine, biology, pharmacy, dentistry and vet- 
erinary medicine.” A positive program is to be or 
ganized to inform the public regarding the neces 
sity, humane character, and accomplishments of 
animal experimentation and to analyze and expose 
the propaganda of small but highly vocal group 
which object to the use of animals in furthering 
medical knowledge. : 

The Board of Governors decided to accept the in- 
vitation for the AVMA to join and designated the 
undersigned to represent the AVMA. 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor emeritus of physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, is president of 
the new organization. On the board of director 
are R. B. Allen, University of Illinois; Alfred Bila- 
lock, Johns Hopkins University ; C. S. Burwell, Har- 
vard University; E. J. Carey, Marquette University 
L. R. Chandler, Stanford University; W. C. Davi- 
son, Duke University; R. E. Dyer, National Insti- 
tute of Health; H. S. Gasser, Rockefeller Institute 
E. W. Goodpasture, Vanderbilt University; Victor 
Johnson, American Medical Association; C. D 
Leake, University of Texas; E. M. MacEwen, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; W. S. McEllroy, University 
Pittsburgh; B. O. Raulston, University of Southen 
California; A. M. Schwitalla, St. Louis University; 
Isaac Starr, University of Pennsylvania; E. L. Tur- 
ner, University of Washington; Floyd S. Winslov, 
New York State Medical Society; and J. G. Har 
denbergh, executive secretary, AVMA. 

Ralph A. Rohweder, 1946 president of the Chi- 
cago Junior Association of Commerce and forme 
consultant and editor for the National Safety Cour 
cil, has been appointed executive secretary. Head: 
quarters have been established at 25 East Wasi- 
ington St., Chicago. 

The financial support for the National Society for 
Medical Research will be obtained through cor 
tributions from member organizations and othe 
sources. Every year doctors and research worker 
must take time from their vital duties to defeat 


medicine. It is high time that a concerted effort 
made to give the public facts rather than distorted 
ideas about experimental work on animals by qual! 
fied investigators. It is believed that the newly 
formed society will be able to function effectively 


to this end. 
S/J. G. HARDENBERGH 
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Check these 5 advantages of Cutter B-T-V 


— the safer hog cholera vaccine 


¥ B-T-V eliminates live virus — rules out “virus breaks” — keeps premises clean, 


Vv B-T-V won't cause vaccination stunting. Hogs stay on full feed— 
reach market faster. 


¥ B-T-V causes no post-vaccination reactions — no flare-up of other infections. 
¥ B-T-V is convenient. You can vaccinate any time—all or part of a herd. 


/ B-T-V offers you an opportunity to wipe out hog cholera. It is a safe and 
effective weapon against this costly disease. 


Be sure you have all the facts! See your Cutter repre- 
sentative, or write today to Cutter Laboratories, 


Berkeley, California; 111 No. Canal St, Chicago; 138 
W. 53rd St., New York. ‘ | pL IA 
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An’ Related Topics 


Old Fashioned? He Likes It that Way 
A farmer in lowa—Melvin Lundberg—uses a 5-horse team to disk and condition cane stubble ground. 
He has a tractor on his 120-acre farm, but he prefers to use horses. 


Our Hunger for Books 


It was hard to believe and surprising to 
learn from a griping book reviewer just the 
other day that there were more books pub- 
lished in France in 1945 than in the United 
States. Great Britain, Sweden, or Switzer- 
land, proportionately considered, also 
stopped us in that respect. But, shudder 
not, my friends, until someone counts the 
ems American people read in the deluge of 
good magazines. Not a few of the books 
counted were doubtless the paper-covered 
throw aways like our tonnage of printed 
pages. Few good books ever go stale any- 
where; poor ones waste a lot of the peo- 
ple’s time. The anorexia may be a blessing. 
The many hours of good fishing I’ve lost 
wading through pages of trash can never 
be retrieved and there are not too many 


For the treatment of chronic mastitis.t 
Penetrates living tissue readily—saves val- 
tCaused by Streptococcus agalactiae 


SQUIBB NOVOXIL LIQUID 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 745 Firth AVENUE, New York 


hours in a lifetime. The eight bits you 
tossed away on a lousy book is nothing 
compared with the time it stole. <A good 
way is to wait ’til a book makes a repute 
tion and then eat it up. 


Ropy Milk 

Milk that pulls out into ropes or string: 
is made to act in this way by certain bac. 
teria commonly found in stagnant water, 
says W. W. Yapp, Urbana, Ill. Cows standing 
in shallow pools of water to keep cool pick 
up the bacteria on the teats and udders. 
Once the bacteria get into the milking uter- 
sils they can be removed only by thorougi 
sterilization. This indicates that correct: 
ing the trouble after it has appeared means 
keeping the cows out of stagnant water 
and also sterilizing all contaminated equip- 
ment. 


uable cows. Keeps them in the milk line 
producing. Available in 120 cc. bottles. 
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C= penicillin until recently a labora- 


tory curiosity is now available for veterinary 
use. As a result of special processes of purifica- 
tion and crystallization, all Penicillin-C.S.C. is 
now supplied in the form of the highly purified, 
heat-stable Crystalline Sodium Salt of Penicil- 
lin-C.S.C, 
In the crystalline state Penicillin-C.S.C. offers 
many advantages which merit the veterinarian’s 
preference whenever penicillin is indicated. 


No Refrigeration Required 

Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C. is so heat-stable that 
itcan be kept at room temperature, virtually in- 
definitely without losing its potency.* It can now 
be carried in the veterinarian’s bag or stored in 
his office without danger of deterioration. 


Optimal Therapeutic Activity 
Because of its high potency per milligram, 
Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C. exerts optimal ther- 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


AMERICA, 


ton Medical Association. 


apeutic activity. A recent report shows the 
advantage of highly potent preparations (Trum- 
per, M., and Thompson, G.J., J.A.M.A. /30:628 
[March 9] 1946). 


Potency Clearly Stated on Label 
The high state of purification achieved in Crys- 
talline Penicillin-C.S.C. is indicated by its high 
potency. The number of units per milligram is 
stated on each vial, thus enabling the veter- 
inarian to know the degree of purification of the 
penicillin he is using. 

Crystalline Penicillin-C.S.C. for veterinary use 
is available in serum-type 
vials containing 100,000 or 
200,000 units. Sold through 
veterinary supply houses. 


*CAUTION: Once in solution, 
however, penicillin requires re- 
frigeration. 
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(Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only) 


N-S Powder Armour (page 23 Armour Catalog) 
is a carefully balanced mixture of sterilized me- 
dicinal bone powder, calcium lactate, calcium 
gluconate and calcium carbonate precipitated. 

It acts to aid normal curd formation, inhibit 
fermentation, check formation of 
toxic protein split products from 
casein decomposition, soothe irri- 
tated gastric and intestinal mucosa. 

N-S Powder may be adminis- 
tered to nursing as well as hand- 
fed calves. 

If vitamin deficiency is indicated, 
N.S.V. Powder, containing Phillip’s 
Vitamin Formula, is recom- 
mended. 


POWDER ARMOUR 


An important aid, in preventing 
and correcting calf scour! 


ARMOUR and Company 


Veterinary Division + Kansas City 18, Kansas 
Producers of “Fowler Brand” Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Be Kind to Rats 


The height of emotional devotion to ani- 
mals is expressed in a pamphlet published 
by an animal welfare society in London 
(Vet. Rec. Aug. 17, 1946) insisting on “a 
high standard of humaneness” in the kill- 
ing of rats. Trapping, poisoning, sulfur 
fumigation, and viruses are invariably cruel, 
it says. Cyanide fumigation is the most ef- 
fective and humane method of destruction, 
when it can be safely used. Rat-proofing 
buildings and eliminating breeding places 
are recommended as the principal deter- 
rents for rats. In short, a “Kindness to 
Rats Week” expresses the general idea of 
human decorum in the killing of rats. It’s 
a deuce of a job to keep man decent, isn’t 
it? 


He who goes into the “veterinary busi- 
ness” to launch an assault on the stock 
owners’ pocketbook is headed for a profes- 
sional life of disappointment and one that 
won’t last, while he who steps in to do 
good is not going to fail. If this is preach- 
ing, turn it around and go to it. 


xxviii 


DDT Trials 


Field trials in Kansas last year showed 
that beef cattle treated with DDT for fy 
control gained at least 30 lb. per head more 
than did untreated controls, during the 
hundred-day fly period. Dairy cattle ir- 
creased their milk production 15 per cent 
after treatment. 

Dr. E. W. Laake, Dallas, Texas, estimates 
that 15 lb. of DDT sprayed onto animals in 
Kiowa County, Kan., resulted in an increase 
of 18,000 Ib. in the amount of beef produced 
by the sprayed animals. 


The Truth, the Whole Truth, etc.—Man 
has never been stricken with remorse over 
the sins of his fathers because true history 
always has been tempered to hide the bare 
truth from the children, who would cet: 
tainly have tried to prevent the ugly events 
of the past from repeating themselves, had 
they been told the whole truth. 


The taproots of our civilization are in the 
soil whether one lives in the city or in the 
open countryside.—Clinton P. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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SMALL ANIMALS 


Clinical evidence is constantly pointing up 1 
the therapeutic value of Cerbinol Solution “Wate tay 
in the treatment of minor skin irritations. Bi cit 

Besides affording relief —Cerbinol Solu- 
tion also promotes healing and reduces 
the incidence of infection. 

Cerbinol Solution is an antiseptic that THE TREATMENT: Clip hair off and 
combines malic, salicylic and benzoic around the affected parts. Apply full- 


acids and their propylene 
glycol esters in propylene 
glycol-water medium. Such a 
clean satisfactory method. 
And there have been no con- 
traindications in any case ever 
treated. It is absolutely non- 
toxic when used as directed. 


strength Cerbinol Solution with 
cotton swabs or by patting in. 
Repeat once daily. 

Cerbinol Solution and Cerbi- 
nol Ointment are obtainable at 
all Veterinarian supply houses. 
And naturally are sold only 
to Graduate Veterinarians. 


WESTBURY CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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COMPANY 
4901 So. 33rd St. 
‘Omaha, Nebraska 
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Send for FREE 36-phge Treatise on 
CARROT OIL VITAMINS 


a t© promote general th and glossy 
mats. Con mn information. Replet 
= with data and references. Send fer it today 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 


Your Breakfast——During the daylight 
hours every square yard of earth is shovw. 
ered with about one horse power of energy 
which by strokes of magic are transformed 
into ham and eggs via plants and animals. 
Simple as that. See your biochemist for 
details. 


Maybe, It’s a Fish Story.—An expert 
angler and tosser of flies has just told a 
secret that Isaac Walton didn’t have. Trout 
bite only (or better) during the hours at 
which they had been fed at the hatcheries 
which stocked the stream. Trout, like ele- 
phants, have long memories; they don’t for- 
get the feeding schedule of the hatchery 
while growing from minnows to one-pound- 
ers. 


Unlike the other antibiotic agents, strep- 
tomycin was not accidentally discovered or 
rescued from the oubliette, but was de- 
veloped by five years of careful research 
among soil microbes. 


The effect of war on the spread of in- 
fectious disease was shown by the inci- 
dence of bacillary dysentery in 1944 which 
was 60 times’ higher. than in 1933.—From 
Science Digest. 


Were an orange magnified to the size of 
the earth, an electron alongside (magnified 
accordingly) would still be invisible to the 
unaided eye. So, don’t shift the slide 
around to find an electron among the worm 


eggs. 


Juvenile delinquency got its momentum 
from the gangster films of the cinema and 
the mystery yarns of the radio which make 
shootings and stranglings and konkings 
seem to be the natural things for grown- 
ups to do. Children used to read of such 
things back of the barn if they didn’t get 
caught. The modern way is to mold the 
minds of children into serene contempla- 
tion of murder, and that isn’t funny. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
DOCTORS’ RECORD KEEPING 


Why didn’t I know about this before? With the mass of records necessary today 
to prepare properly the various State and Federal tax reports, it used to take me 
days at a time to get them in shape. Then, one day, I asked a fellow doctor, who 
always had time for golf, fishing or. winter sports, how he found time for such 
activities. His answer was one word: “HISTACOUNT”. I investigated and now I, 
too, have more time to enjoy life, as it only takes me a few minutes daily to keep 
my records up-to-date. Furthermore, I’m no bookkeeper, but you don’t have to 
know bookkeeping if you use “HISTACOUNT”. 


Plastic bound 


The ideal daily record system...simple as ABC...com- 
plete as AtoZ. Devised by Certified Public Accountan 
in collaboration with experts in the record-making fiel 
and based upon the doctor's actual need. Income tax, so- 
cial security, and withholding tax records instantly avail- 
able. Gives daily cumulative figures. You know your in- 
come and expenses and all other financial data immedi- 
ately. “‘HISTACOUNT".. . the greatest name in Doctors’ 
Record Keeping...available at your Medical, Dental, or 
Surgical Supply Dealer. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
America's Largest Printers to the Professions 
15 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., Inc. 

15 East 22nd St., NewYork 10, N.y. | onde, 
Gentlemen: Send me on approval: Medical, Surgical 
(C Leose-Leaf or or Dental Supply 
Plastic-Bound™ Histacount” System | Dealer. 

Enclosed herewith is [) Check; 

| (© Money Order; in the amount of $6.75 in full. [ Send C.O.D. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
| It is understood that if, for any reason, I return this system in good 


condition within 20 days, you will refund me $6.75 at once. 


FREE? 
TRIAL OFFER i Doctor 
We guarantee that if, for any reason whatsoever, Address 
“HISTACOUNT™ is returned in good condition within 4 
20 days, the purchase price will be instantly refunded. City State 


T.A.V.M.A. 
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PEPTONES 
for 
Culture Media 


This group of Difco Peptones meets 
the varied requirements of the most 
exacting types of bacteria. 


BACTO-PEPTONE is most widely 
used in routine culture media. It 
forms clear solutions with a reaction 
of pH 7.0. — 


BACTO-TRYPTONE is an excellent 
ee for detection of indol and 
ydrogen sulfide production. It is 
recommended in “Standard Methods 
for the Examination of Dairy 
Products.” 


BACTO-TRYPTOSE was originally 
developed for cultivation of the 
Brucella. It is also an excellent 
nutriment for the Streptococci and 
other discriminative bacteria. 


PROTEOSE-PEPTONE is _ univer- 
sally used for elaboration of diph- 
theria toxin. It is also employed in 
media for production of scarlet fever 
and botulinus toxins. 


PROTEOSE-PEPTONE NO. 3 is 
particularly useful for propagation of 
many fastidious pathogenic bacteria. 


NEOPEPTONE is especially recom- 

mended for isolation and cultivation 
of Pneumococci and Streptococci. 


Specify “DIFCO” 


Dirco LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


Lockstep Rate of Education 


In the heyday of German science, that 
is, preceding the beginning of the first 
world war (1914), the average age at which 
the doctorate degree was received at Ger- 
man universities was 24, or eight years 
sooner than in the United States, which 
is to say that a young German started his 
career at 24 and the young American at 
32. Quoting Prof. S. L. Pressey, The Ohio 
State University (Science, Sept. 6, 1946), 
“As a result of inertia and agitation against 
acceleration, few students before the war 
moved more rapidly than the lockstep rate 
of a grade a year, bringing graduation at 
22, or later for those destined to take grad- 
uate or professional training.” 

It is common knowledge that Presidents 
Elliot and Lowell of Harvard averred that 
our men have entered their life’s work too 
old and that their training has been too 
long. When in 1919, this writer was 
charged with writing a report on the train- 
ing of a veterinary officer of the French 
Army, for the information of the command 
of the A. E. F., it was found that the 
French youth receives his baccalauréat at 
about the same age as an American youth 
receives his high school diploma. As a 
matter of fact, all things considered, espe- 
cially the concensus from the _ higher 
bracket, the American people not only lose 
a frank eight years of their lives but also 
the most creative years. When Osler wrote 
that men ought to retire at 40 and let youth 
take over, he aroused a lot of commotion ’ti! 
deeper minds confessed he was probably 
right. According to the thesis of Elliot, 
Lowell, Osler, Pressey et al., education 
should be accelerated from 6 up, and those 
who can’t keep pace ought to be donated to 
the industria] arts. 


Neither the atomic bomb nor biologica! 
warfare is the most ghastly weapon invented 
during World War II. Chemists precon- 
ized and developed methods of destroying 
plant life on a large scale, i.e., a scheme tv 
cause famine in enemy countries. As the 
story goes, these may now be used to de- 
stroy weeds. 


Beautifying the farm as a place to live 
and improving the land as a place to work 
are pay-as-you-go means of achieving na- 
tional invincibility. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


For antibacterial chemotherapy there are available a number of 
sulfonamide compounds. 


Everyday Streptococcus Infections . .. Owing to its relatively good 
tolerance, Neoprontosil is of particular value in many streptococcus 
infections which are encountered in everyday veterinary practice, 
including septicemia, strangles, metritis, mastitis, distemper and 
meningitis. Relatively small doses have yielded very good results. 


Write for booklet which contains detailed discussion of indications, 
dosage, manner of use, and side effects. 


HOW suPPLIED 


For Oral Administration: Neopronto- 

sil tablets of 5 grains, bottles of 50, 500 
and 5000. (Caution: Not to be used for 

L injection.) Neoprontosil capsules of 3 
aes grains, bottles of 50 and 500. (Caution: 
_& Not to be used for injection.) For Par- 
enteral Administration: Neoprontosil 5 
per cent solution, bottles of 125 cc. with 


rubber diaphragm stopper. 


Disodium 4-sulfamidophenyl-2-azo-7-acetyl- 
amino-1 nycroxy ph ] 3,6-disulfonate 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Pharmaceuticals of merit for the veterinarian 
NEW YORK 13.N. Y. © WINDSOR. ONT 
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THE ANIMAGRAPH 


Illustrating rodiographic position. 
under table for 
than 30 seconds for any change. 


for use on the human 


Tube lowers straight down 
Units removable as portable. 


MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN IN ITS DE- 
SIGN. Don’t make the mistake of purchasing a medical outfit 
designed body. 


ANIMAGRAPH 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


U. S. Pat. No. 2323704, July 6, 1943 
Beware of Imitations 


—NEW MODEL— 


Basically the same but with new mod- 


ern refinements. 
oursits S:" 


the ground up for the exclusive use of the 
veterinarian. 
FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures) 
RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 
PORTABLE (large animals outside) 
You owe your clients complete service includ- 
ing x-ray. You owe yourself safe, efficient ap- 
paratus designed especially for your use. 
Write for Prices. Use This Coupon. 
CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Kindly send me descriptive information, includ- 
ing prices and terms, on the Campbell X-Ray 


Animagraph. 
(Please Print) 


(City and State) 


Addiction to Demerol and Others 

When men of medicine brought Paul de 
Kruif on the carpet for praising the virtues 
of demerol (Reader’s Digest, June, 1946) 
as a nonhabit-forming narcotic, he found 
plenty of conflicting opinions in medical 
literature to back up his contention. His 
defenders have dared anyone to bring up 
a single authenticated case of demerol ad- 
diction (not associated with prior addiction 
to morphine) to support its alleged habit- 
forming properties. The gist adds up to 
the fact that there are addictions and 
addictions all the way from coffee to co- 
caine, each a separate and distinct medical 
problem. From what one can screen out of 
the published arguments, there is no more 
scientific basis for putting demerol under 
the Harrison Narcotic Act than tea or 
coffee or cigarettes or hard liquor, for, of 
the terrors of morphine addiction, it has 
apparently none. The one who likes a 
bracer of coffee in the morning or a Man- 
hattan now and then in the evening had 
better watch out. “There ought to be a 
law” will catch him. Man can no longer be 
trusted to look after himself, so Uncle has 
to step in and save the poor drip. 


The first graduate veterinarians of IIli- 
nois (we think) were W. H. Paaren of Chi- 
cago (1864) and J. H. Judson of Polo 
(1862). 


The most devastating animal plague of 
American history was the sweeping visita- 
tion of equine influenza in the early 1870's. 


Selection of resistant strains of birds is 
a new and good method of avoiding range 
paralysis losses. 


The dispersal sales of horses and mules 
of the Union Armies after the Civil War 
spread glanders throughout the East and 
Middlewest and incidentally gave birth to a 
veterinary service. 


For a period of seven months this year, 
the United States imported 181 billion 
calories (nuts, dates, figs), or the equiv:\- 
lent of 185 million loaves of bread-- 
Pathfinder. 
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‘By maintaining branch offices strategi- 


cally located throughout the greater 
livestock producing regions, National 
Laboratories are equipped to serve 
graduate veterinarians by air, in just a 
matter of hours... no matter where 
they may be. 


When time is vital, remember 
National Laboratories are as near 


as your telephone. 
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LOWER PRICES ON 
‘PENICILLIN 


100,000 Oxford Units....... per vial $ .50 
200,000 Oxford Units....... per vial .96 
500,000 Oxford Units....... per vial 2.34 
Sulfanilamide Powder U.S.P. 
1.55 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum ...........---- 1.50 per Ib. 
60 Ib. drum .............+- 1.40 per Ib. 
1.35 per Ib. 
Sulfathiazole Powder U.S.P. 
1 tb. bottle .............. $3.92 per Ib. 
ib. Grum .... 3.85 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum ...........058. 3.80 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum ...... 3.75 per Ib. 
Sodium Sulfathiazole Power 
$4.00 per Ib. 
Calcium Gluconate Powder U.S.P. 
87c per Ib. 
Chioral Hydrate Crystals U.S.P. 
Riboflavin Powder 
Ascorbic Acid Powder U.S.P. 
125 gram bottle ..............+05:- 5.10 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) Powder 
1000 gram bottle .............--55- 9.00 
Thiamin Chloride Powder U.S.P. 
6.00 


Vitamin A Capsules 
500,000 U.S.P. Units 
per box of 12 capsules............ $3.40 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL Inc. 


Terms 1% 10 days F.O.B. Chicago 
433 E. Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Backward People—Know Thyself 


The most backward people of the Japa- 
nese Empire, if not of the whole world, are 
16,000 members of the white race living on 
one of the northern Japanese islands. They 
are called the hairy Ainus and have been 
reported recently as that country’s greatest 
racial problem. As the white race sprany 
from the area around the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, it is not clear how or when these 
whites got there. Maybe we came west 
from Japan, but that’s not important. The 
point here is that white folks’ way of life 
called civilization grew out of the discov- 
eries and inventions of the darker races. 

The Chinese invented porcelain, silk, 
spectacles, paper money, the printing press, 
and the compass. The Egyptians, descend- 
ants of the Negroids of central Africa, 
gave us copper, bronze, wheat, glass, bricks, 
the plow, and the idea of.an alphabet. The 
Persians gave us chickens and pants, and 
the one-god philosophy of religion. From 
the Arabs we got advanced agriculture, 
veterinary medicine, purebred horses, al- 
gebra, and our system of numerals. The 
Chaldeans brought in the seven-day week 
and astronomy. From the Assyrians and 
Babylonians we inherited legal codes, coins, 
architecture, and the building trades. The 
Iron Age started many centuries ago in 
“darkest Africa.” The whites cannot claim 
any credit for coffee, sugar, butter, corn 
(maize), potatoes, squash, wine, and other § 
components of the present human dietary. 
The copper-skinned American gave the 
world tobacco and quinine, along with corn 
and potatoes. Livestock was brought to 
the white man by the brown races of cen- 
tral and southern Asia and not a single 
new species has been added during the 
long centuries of his alleged captaincy of 
all mankind. Upon these primeval achieve- 
ments of the dark races the white man, 
mostly within the memory of living men, 
superimposed a pother of great inventions 
and industries that have him confused to 
the delight of the watching dark-skinned 
majority. Although imbued with the notion 
of God-given superiority over other races 
but without the spirit of collaboration, 
more than ego may be needed to worm the 
way out. 

Now turn to your anatomy. The white 
race more nearly resembles the ape than 

(Continued on page xaxrviti) 
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‘effective dietary supplement for anim 
all ages; particularly pregnant and lact 


bitches. Contains selected, essential 


-and vitamin B-Complex. Acceptable 
to puppies he? their first solid foc 


, per dozen, $2.5 
cans, dozen 10 lb. bag, each, $4.00; 
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CAGE 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


For Simons Superior Dog Kennels 


These all-steel kennels are of welded steel frames 
and 18-gauge sheet metal backs, floors and partitions, 
with 14%” thick wire mesh doors and tops. Easy to 
clean, no place for bugs. Made in UNITS as shown 
or custom-built individual cages of any size. Choice 
of light gray enamel or aluminum paint. 


Set-back 
at rear gives 
ventilation 
to lower 
cages. 


3 Cage Units 
24x24x24 
$90.00 
30x30x30 
$120.00 


Baltimore Wire & Iron Works 


505 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Populer 7 Cage Unit 
$230.00 
Lower Cages 30 x 27 x 28. 
Upper Cages 24 x 24 x 22. 
Economical in Space and Price. 
Bar type doors shown on kennel 
above, $10 extra. Standard doors 


All Prices F.0.B. Baltimore 


are wire mesh. 


the dark-skinned ones. The white man, like 
the ape, has the hairiest body, the smallest 
ears, the thinnest lips, and the narrowest 
nostrils, and, pound for pound, the smallest 
brains. Nearly all of the basic things we 
enjoy were gifts of other races. The white 
man has excelled in adapting and adopt- 
ing, and his greatest preoccupation has 
been seeking destructive weapons of war 
and untangling the bewilderments of peace. 

Naturally, we don’t like this line of chat- 
ter. It’s too true. Perhaps, it’s the Golden 
Rule that was left behind. It is logical to 
wonder why that sacred directive was left 
to die on Calvary. 

It took some twenty-five centuries to get 
into this mess (if you know what I mean) 
and it may take longer to wiggle out, un- 
less Truth is employed as the pilot. That’s 
why a dash of printer’s ink-may be wasted 
on this anthology. Note that while the 
white man’s ambition to perfect machinery 
is not questioned here, world order is bank- 
rupt and that concerns you and me, your 
profession and mine. 

Know thyself is a mighty command but 
it has not been obeyed; and what’s the 
definition of “backward people?” 


~ 
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Conflicting Viewpoints.—From a school 
history of a friendly country overseas we 
gleaned these gems: “The white settlers 
of North America drove the natives from 
their cornfields, gave them diseases that 
wiped out whole tribes and confined the 
survivors in concentration camps. . . The 
Civil War was a fight between the indus- 
trial barons of the North and the aristo- 
cratic slave owners of the South. . . Sons 
of the barons hired substitutes. . . Armies 
of the North melted away from desertions.” 
etc., etc. 


The approval of bulls on the basis of 
type or on production honors of daughters 
regardless of type, one of the lively ques- 
tions of breeds’ associations, will never be 
answered by yes or no. 


It’s only a short spell ago that “geriat- 
rics!’ came barging into veterinary litera- 
ture, and by jimminy it doesn’t belong there 
at all. We'll have to dig up an etymon 
meaning something like “the old gray mare 
ain’t what she used to be,” and hook on 
“iatrics.” 
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6 Points WHY Veterinarians 
Prefer RANFAC Instruments 


DURA-VIKING Heavy MATCHLESS ALL-METAL 


e 
$ Syringe. Nickel plated SYRINGE. Heavy duty instru- Viking 16 Gauge 
n with removable end plugs, ment; precision fitted all-metal Needle. Developed es- 
t long life rubber packings. plunger. Chrome-plated, equip- pecially for veterinary 
ped with needle adapter. Is rec- work, Points guaran- 
e ommended for hypodermic and teed hard and durable. 
e udder injections. Capacity— Retains cutting quali- 
60 cc. ties. 


WHEN YOU BUY RANFAC PRODUCTS 


. . . Look for these features. Compare them with any 
instrument and you will choose RANFAC. 


@ | Precision Made @ 4 Selected Material 
4 @ 2 Well Balanced @ 5 Easily Operated 
; @ 3 Durability @ 6 Scientifically Tested 


Manufacturers of precision made Veterinary, Surgical and Dental 
Instruments Since 1888. 


123 HEATH STREET BOSTON, 30, MASS..U.SA. 
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CASES OF FOLLICULAR MANGE IN DOGS 


reared GOODWINOL! 


The prompt eradication of the itch mite — the rapid 
relief of itching and scratching —the fast healing 
of the lesions in all of a clinically controlled series 
of 443 cases of follicular mange. . . these results 
bear vivid testimony of the efficacy of GOODWINOL. 
@ Rapidly promoting the growth of new hair, 
this greaseless, odorless, non-toxic, wash-off 
ointment (containing rotenone and orthophenyl- 
phenol in a cholesterin base) does not injure the 
eyes, is very economical—a little does a lot— 
and is sold only to veterinarians for dispensing. 
Samples available to veterinarians upon request. 
AVAILABLE: From your local veterinary supply house or from 
the manufacturer—in 1 oz tubes; or in 1, 2, 5, or 10 Ib. tins. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five werds or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the Journat, 25 cents extra, 


Deadline for want ads 18th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address F aay reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., and it 
will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Positions 
By experienced woman veterMarian in mod- 


ern, well equipped animal hospital. Address 
“Box Y9,”" c/o Journal of the AVMA. 
axpectant graduate (MSC Dec., °46), single, 


Christian, desires a position as an assistant in 
practice (preferably mixed) anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. Address: Paul Ray- 
mond Seli, 323 Ann St., East Lansing, Mich. 
Iowa State graduate to be discharged from 
the Army January 1, desires position in small 
animal hospital or mixed practice. Protestant, 
—- Address “Box CC,” c/o Journal of the 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


Experienced veterinarian, age 27, desires mixed 
or small animal practice. Would prefer working 
for another veterinarian if it leads to lease, 
ownership or partnership. Address “Box HF,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

Veterinary graduate of recognized college, 30, 
married, available January 1, 1947, desires asso- 
ciation with practitioner or veterinary hospital 
that will lead to partnership. Location unimpor- 
tant. Address “Box MZ,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease 


FOR SALE—Northeastern Illinois mixed prac- 
tice established in same location over 35 years. 
Office and hospital building under transferable 
long time lease. Property is ideally located in 
central business district and, therefore, due to 
land valuation, is more economically operated 
under favorable lease than if owned. Transfer- 
able personal property includes all office and 
hospital furnishings, practice equipment, and 
drug supply. 

This practice has been developed by two men 
working alone, one from 1910 to 1934, the other 
from 1934 to present date. Due to strategic lo- 
cation and diversified income of the community, 
it has been a money maker and showed a desir- 
able profit in good times or bad. 

The small animal income has increased to the 
point that it is imperative that two men shall 
handle this practice. Complete records and in- 
come tax reports to show over $10,000.00 net. 
Two hard working Christians, graduates of rec- 
ognized colleges, can increase this net over 50 
per cent as practice has definite potential in- 
crease possibilities. Priced at $15,000.00 cash. 


Selling for health reasons only. Address “Box 
25,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 
FOR SALE—Established practice in Texas 


town of 12,000. Large and small animal practice; 
completely equipped. Excellent location in one 
of largest milk sheds in state. Immediate pos- 
session. Cash or terms. Address “Box 123,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Modern kennels, established busi- 
ness. Acre ground. Six-room bungalow. Two 
car garage. On highway. Perfect for veteran. 
Price: $16,500. Address “Box 77,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA, 


(Continued on page «xlii) 
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Gonadogen* is a highly purified preparation of the gonad-stim- 
ulating hormone obtained from the blood of pregnant mares. 
Gonadogen’s stimulating uction affects both males and females 
and is widely applicable whenever such treatment is necessary. 
Breeding difficulties in fox, mink, and chinchilla due to func- 
tional disturbances, infantile gonads, and in certain cases lack of 
aggressiveness, may respond to the action of Gonadogen. Gon- 
adogen will cause some animals to breed out of season. 
Gonadogen is supplied as a sterile hypodermic tablet in which 
form the hormone remains potent. Each tablet is enclosed in a 
sterile rubber-capped vial accompanied by a vial of sterile phys- 
iologic salt solution for obtaining a solution for injection. 
It is suggested that you consult your veterinarian in regard 


to the use of Gonadogen in your animal breeding difficulties. 
*Trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GONADOGEN 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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The Dogs Themselves 
Chose The Ingredients 


That Go Into KASCO 


Hundreds of dogs in carefully 
conducted feeding tests told 
Kasco nutritionists what foods 
they liked best to eat among 
the foods that were best for 
dogs. Kasco first let the dogs _ go for. 

Don't ‘‘fuss’’ 


which combination of these 
proven ingredients they pre- 
ferred to eat. This combination 
gives the guaranteed Kasco 
“Taste Appeal” your dogs will 


d with compl i- 


decide which ingredients were 
superior for growth, condition 
and stamina through these tests. 
They then let the dogs choose 


KASCO 


cated rations . 


Complete 
Dog Ration 


. all 
feed is just KASCO and 
watch your dogs go for it! If 
Buy Kasco from your dealer today. 


KASCO MILLS, Inc. 
Toledo 4, Ohio Waverly, N.Y. 


our regular dealer does not car 
O, send in coupon below or postcard. 


ou have to 
water... 


KASCO MILLS, INCORPORATED 
DEPT. AV TOLEDO 4, OHIO © WAVERLY, N. Y. 


FREY SAMP Please send me a generous free 


sample of KASCO Dog Ration 
Name 


Adda 


City. State 


(Continued from page xl) 


For Sale or Lease 


FOR SALE—In America’s fastest growing city 


small animal hospital with large animal prac- 
tice. Address: 1431 N. Shepherd Drive, Houston 


8, Texas. 


Miscellaneous 
SPECIAL: 4 oz. square bottles with metal 
dauber caps, $1.00 per dozen; $9.00 per gross; 
$42.50 for 5 gross. Address: Arnold Labora- 


as mailing cards also__$1.00; 5 sets, $3.00, Ideal 
for office wall. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Three-fourths of the world’s population 
does not use chairs. 


George Washington recommended the 
founding of agricultural colleges in his 
first message to Congress. 


Still Pitching Fast Ones——When Dizzy 
Dean, former master of the mound, was 
reminded that “He slud into second” was 
not good English, he retorted “I’ll learn ’em 
baseball and you learn ’em English.” 


Animal Casualties at Bikini 

Capt. H. R. Draeger, U.S.N., in charge of the 
goats, pigs, and rodents exposed to the two 
atomic bombs dropped at Bikini reported that 
the lethal fog of radioactive water spewed into 
the air over the whole area could hardly have 
left anyone alive on board of any of the ships 
used in the experiment. While some 3,000 ani- 
mals were used in the bombing of July 1, only 
20 pigs and 200 mice on four ships were ex- 
posed at the August demonstration. Fewer 
animals were used in the second demonstration 
because the killing mist had not been antici- 
pated. 

Whereas but few fish were killed by the first 
bomb, the second one killed many. Whether 
the shock wave that sank the ships or radio- 
logical effects killed them is not stated. While 
veterinary science is interested in the path- 
ology of the killed and injured, facts in that 
respect do not appear in the sketchy reports. 
Even in other countries, protests have been 
registered against the use of animals for such 
purposes. 


The American Association for the Ad- 


_ vancement of Science has a membership of 


500,000 plus, including the members of its 
195 associated societies. It was started in 
1848 with a membership of 461. 
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Clinical effectiveness and convenience 
are two practical considerations which 
have securely established the use of 
Numotizine for its analgesic-deconges- 
tive effect in both large and small 
animal practice. 


The liberal application of Numoti- 
zine has frequently resulted in preserv- 
ing the usefulness of valuable animals 
in cases of orchitis, metritis and masti- 
tis—in bronchitis, colds and pneumo- 
nia. Useful also in the treatment of 
abscesses, glandular swellings, contu- 


NUMOTIZINE 


sions and lacerations—in involvements 
of joints, muscles and tendons. 


Relieves pain and congestion; pro- 
motes improved circulation; picks up 
products of exudative processes—fa- 
vors phagocytosis. 


CONVENIENT—because it is easily ap- 
plied and one application lasts 8 hours 
or more. 


Supplied in 4, 8, 15 and 30-oz. jars; 3'4- 
lb. containers; available on direct request. 


Methy! Salicylate... ..2.60 CC. P. Glycerine and Alumi- 
Sol. Formaldehyde..... 2.69 num Silicate q.s.ad 1000 parts 


th 
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* 
100 NORTH FRANKLIN: STREET 
Guaiacol ............. 2.60 
Forma: _ | 
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GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


é ‘| ACCEPTED AND USED 


=] BY THE PROFESSION 
SINCE 1900 


IN THE TREATMENT OF 
Splints, Spavins, Curbs, 
‘| Side Bones, inflamed 
; Tendons, Bursal Lame- 


Single Bottle. . . 
1-4 Dozen and One FREE. . 
1-2 Dozen and Two FREE... 
1 Dozen and Four FREE 
2 Dozen and Eight FREE 
AGENTS 
Wingate Chemical Co. Kentucky Serum Co. 
MONTREAL LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
The Originators of Packaged Medicines for Veterinarians 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
PHILADELPHIA 


Offers a complete course in veterinary 
medicine extending over four sessions, 
each beginning the fourth Monday in 
September and ending the second 
Wednesday in June. Clinics and equip- 
ment unexcelled. 


Graduate Courses in Pathology and Bac- 
teriology (including immunology) ex- 
tending through one session. 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address 


RAYMOND A. KELSER, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, Veterinary Faculty 


Pitman-Moore Expands 


A million-dollar expansion program, 
which will more than double the floor 
space devoted to veterinary research and 
production of pharmaceutical products, is 


Artist's sketch of Pitman-Moore plant as it will look 
after the building program now in progress is com- 
pleted. 


being developed at the Pitman-Moore Co. 
division of Allied Laboratories, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

One of the buildings pictured will be de- 
voted entirely to research in antibiotic 
agents: penicillin, streptomycin, tyrothri- 
cin, and others. The work will progress as 
rapidly as building materials become avail- 
able. 


Isolationism.—Writing on the disputed 
question of international accord in the mat- 
ter of registering Thoroughbreds, the Horse 
and Hound (London) spouts: “They [Amer- 
ican] have their own Stud Book and can do 
what they like with it. Surely, we can do 
the same with ours.” So, there. 


Duckworth (Wvol Grower, July, 1946) 
writes a strong message to livestock farm- 
ers and poultrymen on the importance of 
veterinarians to the health of man and his 
animals. Quoting: “Their work is directly 
concerned in the well being of mankind.” 


There are only two ways to cure a dog 
of the egg-eating habit: (1) Keep the dog 
away from eggs, and (2) keep eggs away 
from the dog.—E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho. 


The man who boasts of running things 
about the house is probably referring to 
the lawn mower. 


The most abnormal thing the mind can 
conceive is a normal man. 
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‘CHAMPION 
CARTREF 
WISE COUNCIL | 


W. A. Mcllwaine,_ 


MEAL 


a @ His photograph and impressive record of wins 
give emphatic evidence as to Council’s perfect con- 
dition. His superb coat indicates the completeness 
and full nutritional balance of his diet. Hunt Club 
abundantly provides the meat proteins needed for 
strong muscles and vigorous growth, the minerals 
required for powerful frame development, the car- 
bohydrates that build a reserve of energy and the 
vitamins needed for vibrant health. 


We will gladly provide samples 
or further information on request. 


"MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO 2, 
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Cyanosis 


Intravenous Injection of Nitro-Hyposol 
Solution is specific 


73 Central Avenue 


Dependable Detoxicants 
Nitro-Hyposol 
Solution and Tablets 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Toxemia 


Oral doses of tablets neutralize toxins 
of alimentary origin 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Whence Came You? 


In all countries in all times, army officers 
have been selected with great care. The 
lives of soldiers and survival of country are 
their trust. Their source does not escape 
the service of procurement. Perhaps, that 
accounts for the trouble the Pharmacy 
Corps is having. The pharmacists seem to 
be blocked by the old saw about the chain 
and the rotten link. From the livestock 
nostrum counter to a commission in the 
Army is a long step. To play the role of 
quack in one branch of medicine and of 
scientist in another—the military service— 
is apt to be tough going. 

According to a prominent drug-trade 
journal that has conjured the lowest form 
of quackery ever known in _ veterinary 
medicine as a whale of a way to make a lot 
of money, the bill before Congress to cre- 
ate a Medical Service Corps in the Medical 
Department of the Army is “spite legisla- 
tion trumped up to dynamite the hated 
Pharmacy Corps” which, obviously, the 
Surgeon General disapproves. Why hated? 
Why disapproved? The long step from 


quack to officer could be the answer, for 
when a supposedly altruistic branch of medi- 
cine discards the’ badge of altruism and 
heads out to boast of its money-making ex- 
ploitations, its standing among learned pro- 
fessions is doomed. Anyhow, a diploma in 
animal medicine based on six days of brow 
knitting doesn’t look too good on an appli- 
cation for a commission in the Army and 
doesn’t lift pharmacy to the lofty height it 
could occupy in the professional lineup. 
False pretense is a heavy burden. 


Creep feeding of baby pigs supplements 
the decreasing milk supply of the sow, 
makes pigs more thrifty through rapid 
gains, enables the smaller pigs of the lit- 
ter to get a better chance, permits early 
weaning with little shock, and decreases 
the incidence of injury to the pigs, says 
J. L. Krider, assistant professor of swine 
husbandry at the University of Illinois. 


Experience is a fine thing, but only when 
we profit by it—T. W. Lamont. 


Standing armies would be all right if 
they’d only stay that way. 
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“SHIPPING FEVER” LOSSES 
CAN BE CONTROLLED 


Field results, as well as extensive experimental work, show that the 
most efficient and practical method for preventing losses from in- 
fections incident to shipment of cattle is the administration of 
relatively small dosage of 


SEPTICEMIA SERUM 


(Lockhart 


Immediately before shipment of cattle, inject Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Serum (Lockhart). Dosage: 8 to 10 cc per hundred 
pounds of weight. 


When it is not possible to make injections before shipment of 
cattle, the administration of 12 to 15 cc of serum per hundred 
pounds weight, during or immediately after shipment, produces 
equally as good results as the above. 


It is generally recognized that the hemorrhagic septicemia organ- 
ism plays an important part in the losses incident to shipment of 
cattle, but many veterinary pathologists believe that a filterable 
virus is often the primary inciting cause of so-called “shipping 
fever”. Because of this possibility, Lockhart Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Serum is produced from mature bovines known to be 
immune to the various “shipping fevers”. In our opinion, this “Plus 
Value” accounts for the superiority of the results obtained from its 


use. 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


for Graduate Veterinarians” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 


IN CANADA — CANADA REPRESENTATIVES, Ltd. 


193-195 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


Strain 19 Living Culture 


A product to use with pride in any 
practice for it is prepared from smooth 
cultures only of Federal Strain 19, 
processed throughout — including final 
bottling — on alkali-free glass and sup- 
plied to qualified veterinarians only. 


Freshly-dated stocks, properly refrig- 
erated, are available for quick shipment 
from your nearby Jen-Sal Depot. “Check 


book type” vaccination certificates with- 


out charge upon request. 


Supplied in— 
Code: Borsin 


Pkg. Six 6 cc. Vials... 
Code: Borsex 


Pkg. Twelve 6 cc. Vials. 


Code: Bovex 


(LESS USUAL DISCOUNTS) 
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